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Editorials 

By  CHANNTNG  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


President  O'Connell 

At  llio  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  P.  \. 
O’Connell  of  Boston,  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  your  National  Association. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  as  the 
First  Vice-President  of  the  Association  during  the 
vear  1931,  Mr.  O’Connell  gave  himself  generously 
to  the  work  of  his  Association  and  his  Craft.  On 
numerous  occasions,  he  has  distinguished  himself  hy 
setting  forth  sound  views  and  constructive  counsel 
for  the  guidance  of  his  fellow  merchants  during  these 
trj'ing  times. 

President  O’Connell  is  a  man  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  applies  to  his  own  business 
the  precepts  which  he  expounds.  The  soundness  of 
his  views  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  The  E.  T. 
Slattery  (Company  of  Boston,  of  which  he  is  President, 
has  accomplished  a  record  of  achievement,  during 
this  period,  of  which  any  merchant  might  well  be 
proud. 

The  Association  is  especially  fortunate  in  having  a 
man  of  President  O’Connell’s  clear  thinking,  good 
judgment  and  proven  ability  to  guide  it  during  the 
year  to  come.  He  is  indeed  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
able  men  who  have  held  this  office  in  the  past.  We 
can  safely  predict  that  during  his  administration  the 
Craft  and  the  Association  will  be  the  better  for  his 
efforts. 

Members  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  of  the 
country  may  well  look  to  President  O’Connell  during 
the  year  to  come  as  an  able  and  prudent  leader. 

To  President  O’Connell — we  pledge  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  and  cooperation  of  the  membership 
of  a  great  organization. 

Our  Hoard  of  Directors 

As  the  result  of  the  annual  election  held  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  new  names  appear  on  the  roster  of  our  Board  of 
Directors,  replacing  those  of  merchants  who  had 
completed  their  term  of  office. 

A.  H.  Burchfield,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh;  George  L. 
Coyle  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Lew  Hahn  and  Walter 


Hoving  of  New  York;  David  E.  Moeser  of  Boston; 
j.  E.  Pridday  of  New  York;  F.  McL.  Radford  ot 
Seattle;  and  W.  R.  Whittenburg  of  Green  Bay,  Wise., 
are  your  new  Directors.  These  new  members  of  the 
Board  are  worthy  associates  of  such  men  as:  D.  F. 
Kelly,  Leon  Mandel  and  Archibald  MacLeish  of 
Chicago;  James  B.  Jones  of  Detroit;  Harold  Wendel 
of  Portland,  Ore.;  R.  B.  Burdine  of  Miami;  R.  P. 
('onnally  of  San  Francisco;  Albert  D.  Hutzler  of  Bal¬ 
timore;  J.  S.  Jones  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Benjamin 
H.  Namm  and  A.  S.  Donaldson  of  New  York;  and 
H.  F.  Twomey  of  Boston,  who  continue  to  serve  as 
Directors  during  the  current  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  group  of  men  more 
representative  of  the  various  types  of  stores  which 
make  up  our  membership  than  our  new  Board  of 
Directors.  Located  in  widely  different  geographical 
areas  of  the  country,  they  will  contribute  a  truly 
national  viewpoint  on  the  problems  of  the  Craft. 

In  the  past  we  have  always  been  fortunate  in  the 
high  calibre  of  men  elected  to  these  offices.  In  this 
respect,  we  have  been  especially  fortunate  at  this 
time. 

Whatever  the  problems  confronting  the  Craft  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
feel  confident  that  we  have  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  successful,  practical  merchants,  who  are  able  to 
cope  with  them. 

Under  this  Board,  the  continued  success  of  your 
Association  is  inevitable. 

An  Earnest  Effort  Being  Made  to  Solve 
the  Design  Copying  Problem 

The  position  of  your  Association  in  condemning 
the  copying  of  original  designs  and  styles  is  well 
known  to  members. 

Your  Association  is  now  and  always  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  tbe  copying  of  design  and  style  in  merchan- 
*lise,  which  represents  distinctly  an  original  contri¬ 
bution  on  the  part  of  artists,  designers,  producers  or 
distributors.  We  have  always  recognized  the  fairness 
of  the  claims  of  those  who  sought  to  protect  the 
handiwork  of  creators  of  novel  and  original  things — 
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the  product  of  their  iinaginutions  and  mental  talents 
often  representing  a  substantial  investment  of  time, 
ability  and  capital. 

Despite  this  attitude  of  the  Association,  we  have 
always  been  compelled  to  oppose  measures  of  the 
past,  consi»lered  by  Congress  for  correcting  this  evil, 
because  their  enactment  would  have  resulted  in  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps  and  unreasonable  and  expensive  liti¬ 
gation  to  retail  distributors,  as  well  as  being  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 

•  •  •  •  » 

To  (Congressman  William  1.  Sirovich  of  New  York, 
(Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Patents,  is  due 
the  credit  for  attempts  now  being  made  to  abolish 
unfair  practices  of  design  copying,  with  justice 
to  all  concerned.  In  his  capacity  as  (Chairman  of 
this  (Committee,  (Congressman  Sirovich  refused  to 
consider  any  bill  on  the  suhjeet  of  design  copyright 
registration  until  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
industries  and  crafts  likely  to  be  affected. 

At  an  executive  coiiferem-e,  hehl  in  Washington  on 
Friday,  February  19th  last,  at  the  call  of  (Congress¬ 
man  Sirovich,  both  manufacturers  and  retailers  were 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known.  This  conference  has  done  more  to  clarify 
the  situation,  an«l  to  enable  proponents  and  oppon¬ 
ents  of  this  legislation  to  understand  each  other's 
problems,  and  to  speak  a  common  language,  than  all 
the  numerous  (Congressional  hearings  in  years  past. 

As  a  result  of  this  gathering,  an  earnest  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  organize  the  work  of  the  Patent 
Office  so  that  applicants  for  a  design  patent  may  have 
their  claims  acted  upon  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  This  would  afford  artists,  designers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  others,  desirous  of  protecting  their 
artistic  handiwork,  an  opportunity  to  do  so  under 
the  present  design  patent  law,  and  hence  afford  them 
the  protection  of  search  as  to  the  validity  of  their 
claims. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Much  of  the  extra  personnel  required  by  that  Depart¬ 
ment  to  speed  up  the  granting  of  a  design  patent 
may  well  be  recruited  from  other  government  bur¬ 
eaus  which  at  this  time  may  be  over-manned  or 
which  may  not  find  them  as  essential  in  their  service 
to  the  American  people. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain— if  the  present  design 
patent  law  can  be  invoked  effectively  to  protect  the 
rightful  creators  and  owners  of  original  designs,  then 
will  the  evil  practice  of  design  copying  have  received 
an  adequate  corrective  solution.  The  unscrupulous 
copier  of  designs  will  not  have  the  opportunity  under 
this  law,  which  requires  search  of  each  claim,  that 


he  would  have  under  other  proposed  measures,  not  I 
requiring  search,  intended  to  accomplish  this  pur-  I 
pose.  I 

«  •  *  •  •  I 

Also,  as  a  result  of  this  conference,  a  (Committee,  I 
consisting  of  representatives  of  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  has  been  appointed  to  study  legislative  pog. 
sibilities.  We  are  pleased  to  point  out  that  any  such 
legislation  will  provide  for  search  of  every  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  design  registration.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  so  drafted  that  the  retailer  who  acts  in  good  faith 
in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  hill,  will  not  find  himself  unjustly  and 
unfairly  burdened  through  its  application. 

When  such  a  bill  is  prepared,  then  your  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  among  its  most  ardent  supporters. 

»  •  *  •  • 

Manufacturers,  designers,  retailers  and  consumerg 
gmierally,  are  indeed  indebte«l  to  ('ongressman  Siro- 
vicli  for  the  able  ami  earnest  manner  in  which  he  hag 
undertaken  the  solving  of  this  vexing  problem, 
ff  more  legislators  would  act  in  like  manlier — sin¬ 
cerely  trying  to  appreciate  all  the  problems  involved, 
ami  afford  industries  an  opportunity  to  reach  a 
mutual  understanding  of  their  coiiHicting  views  and  ' 
needs  when  such  problems  arise — then  we  would,  in 
most  eases,  arrive  more  quickly  at  solutions  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  interested  factors,  | 

Senate  Hears  Case  Against  Price  Fixing 
Legislation  I 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  Hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate,  || 
in  Washington,  which  were  afforded  the  opponentg 
of  the  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  case  against  this  unsound 
and  uneconomic  measure  was  ably  presented,  and,  i 
we  believe,  the  arguments  are  unanswerable. 

Representatives  of  consumer  organizations,  retail, 
farm,  diary,  and  labor  interests  expressed  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  Bill,  which  would  legalize  the 
desire  of  manufacturers  to  dictate  and  control  the 
resale  price  of  nationally  advertised  and  trade-  ■ 
marked  goods. 

Major  B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman  of  your  Association’s 
Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation,  was  an  able 
spokesman  for  the  members  of  our  Craft.  Major 
Namm  stressed  the  harmful  effects  of  such  a  message 
upon  the  American  people,  and  upon  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  generally,  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  their  pur¬ 
chasing  agents.  Q.  F.  Walker,  also  made  a  masterful, 
thorough,  illuminating  and  effective  analysis  of  the 
practical  significance  of  the  Bill. 


Id  thc  i»e  editorial  columnB,  space  vdll  only  permit 
treating  of  some  of  the  high  spots  of  the  testimony. 

Congifssman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  sponsor 
of  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  some  manufacturers  wanted  the 
protection  afforded  the  General  Electric  Company 
in  the  sale  of  electric  lamps.  It  must  be  remembered, 
liowever,  that  the  General  Electric  Company  has  an 
unusual  system  of  distribution.  It  licenses  its  dealers, 
and  in  this  way  controls  the  distribution  of  its 
proiiuct.  This  same  system  of  distribution  is  at  the 
disposal  of  any  other  manufacturer  who  chooses  to  go 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  and  assumes  all  the 
hazards  of  marketing  his  goods  in  this  manner.  The 
manufacturers  who  want  this  privilege  through  the 
enactment  of  the  Capper-Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill, 
however,  seek  to  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
retailer,  while  not  investing  one  dollar  of  capital  in 
a  retail  enterprise  or  assuming  any  hazard  in  the  dis- 
trihution  of  these  products. 

It  was  brought  out  again  and  again  during  the 
Hearings  that  this  measure  would  reward  the  ineffic¬ 
ient  merchant,  while  imposing  definite  restrictions 
and  limitations  upon  our  efficient  retail  enterprises. 
In  these  days  of  economic  stress,  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  justify  the  enactment  of  legislation  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  inefficient  operation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  when  such  legislation  is  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  proved  conclusively  at  the  Hearings  that 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  and  trade- 
marke«l  goods,  in  many  instances,  have  failed  to 
decrease  their  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  decline  in  commodity  prices  and 
other  operating  costs.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the 
matter  of  price,  the  consumer  and  retailer,  under 
this  measure,  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturer. 

The  proponents  of  the  Bill  stressed  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  good-will  of  the  manufacturer  in  his 
product,  which  has  been  established  through  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  his  trade-mark  and  through  expensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns.  It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  retail  prices  of  most  branded  goods,  show  that 
this  good-will  is  paid  for  exceptionally  weU  by  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  in  purchasing  these  wares. 

Proponents  of  the  Bill  stressed  the  point  that 
mamdacturers  had  the  right  to  maintain  retail  prices 
of  their  goods  until  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  handed  down  in  the  Doctor  Miles 
Medical  Company  Case.  This  is  not  so.  This  and  sub¬ 
sequent  decisions  interpreted  our  existing  constitu¬ 


tional  and  legislative  provisions  and  the  Common 
Law,  and  hence  cannot  rightluUy  be  regarded  as  the 
turning  point  in  depriving  manufacturers  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege,  or  aUeged  right. 

Must  important  of  aU,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this 
measure,  in  the  event  of  its  enactment,  would  not 
stop  so-called  “predatory”  price  cutting,  as  long  as 
merchandise  could  he  purchased  through  channels 
other  than  from  the  maker,  and  as  long  as  a  retailer 
could  give  to  the  consumer  various  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  along  with  the  articles  purchased  at  the 
fixed  price.  Moreover,  the  Bill  does  not  eliminate 
quantity  discounts,  which  manufacturers  would  saH 
be  free  to  give  at  their  discretion.  Hence,  this  meas¬ 
ure  would  not  do  what  some  merchants  evidently 
think  it  would  and  would  not  accomplish  what  its 
proponents  have  in  the  past  generally  asserted  it 
would  accomplish.  If  these  facts  were  known  and 
understood,  net  one  retailer  c-enld  be  for  the  [tro- 
posed  BilL 

«  *  «  •  * 

Retailers  might  well  be  pleased  at  the  strong  and 
vigorous  opposition  expressed  toward  this  proposed 
measure  at  the  recent  Hearings  in  Washington.  We 
have  many  times  in  the  past  pointed  out  that  this 
Bill,  if  placed  on  our  statute  books,  would  not  only 
be  unworkable,  but  would  place  untold  burdens  and 
handicaps  upon  every  retail  merchant  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  coming  within  its  scope.  It  would  deprive 
the  retailer  of  those  fundamental  rights,  around 
which  he  has  built  and  developed  his  business.  It 
would  convert  him  from  the  purchasing  agent  of  the 
consumer  into  a  mere  selling  agent  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  would  be  tantamount  to  putting  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nationally  advertised  and  trade-marked 
goods  in  control  of  our  retail  institutions  without  the 
investment  of  a  single  dollar  or  the  assumption  of  any 
part  of  the  hazards  of  the  retail  business. 

At  this  time  we  predict  that  the  Capper-Kelly  Bill 
will  not  be  enacted.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  dare  at  this  time  ignore  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  whom  they  represent.  Congress 
could  not,  or  would  not,  seriously  entertain  the 
passage  of  a  measure  of  this  character,  which  would 
benefit  a  small  minority  of  manufacturers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  people,  and  our  retail  dis¬ 
tributing  crafts. 

Vote  ‘‘No”  On  Question  Eifiht 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  <»f 
America,  is  conducting  a  referendum  treating  of 
various  phases  of  federal  taxation.  The  eighth 
question  of  this  Referendum  is  of  extreme  signifi¬ 
cance  to  retail  distributors.  The  question  reads  as 
follows : 
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“Excise  Taxes:  In  the  added  taxation,  if 
still  further  revenues  are  needed,  there 
should  he  excise  taxes  at  low  rates  upon  a 
broad  range  of  articles  of  wide  use  and  not 
of  the  first  necessity.” 

This  proposal  should  meet  with  vigorous  opposit¬ 
ion  from  every  retail  organization  and  firm  holding 
membership  in  the  National  Chamber  and  eligible 
to  vote  on  this  Referendum. 

In  simple  language,  your  approval  ot  this  proposal 
means  that  you  favor  a  selective  sales  tax,  or  a  so- 
caUed  luxury  tax.  This  method  of  raising  revenue 
has  been  condemned  by  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  your  Association. 

Added  tax  burdens  on  selected  industries  dis¬ 
criminate  unfairly  against  the  industries  upon  which 
they  are  imposed.  They  are  most  certain  to  result 
in  retarding  the  consumer  demand  for  products  so 
taxed,  and  thus  further  impoverish  the  industries 
penalized.  Such  discriminatory  taxes,  in  addition  to 
decreasing  consumer  demand,  will  greatly  increase 
unemployment.  Apropos  of  this,  Paul  Shoup,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  29th  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  said: 

“Some  important  economists  contend  that 
the  number  of  workers  in  semi-luxuries  now 
considerably  exceeds  those  engaged  in  neces¬ 
sary  production.  As  science  and  machinery 
reduce  the  number  of  workers  required  to 
produce  our  necessities,  the  workers  must  go 
into  the  industries  expanding  production  of 
semi-luxiu'ies.  The  greater  the  percentage  of 
luxuries,  the  more  sensitive  is  demand.” 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Shoup’s  statement,  it  cun 
readily  be  seen  that  if  industries  which  are  classified 
as  producing  semi-luxuries  and  luxuries  are  heavily 
penalized,  a  great  cross  section  of  American  labor  is 
likely  to  be  affected.  We  must  remember  that  our 
working  people  represent  by  far  the  greatest  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  mass  of  consumers.  Any  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  which  reacts  against  their  interests  is  bad 
politicaUy  and  economicaUy. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  urge  your  vigorous  oppos¬ 
ition  to  any  widespread  use  of  excise  taxes  or  selec¬ 
tive  sales  taxes  as  a  means  of  raising  public  revenue. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  editorial,  no  official,  def¬ 
inite  program  for  federal  tax  revision  has  been  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  deliberations  of  this 
Committee  are  receiving  close  attention  by  your  As¬ 
sociation.  You  can  be  certain  that  the  Federal  Tax¬ 
ation  Committee  of  your  Association  wiU  act  to  safe- 
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guard  your  interests  and  those  of  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  ut  the  opportune  time. 

The  Biggest,  Best  and  Busiest  of  Them  All 

From  the  Call  to  Order  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary  1st,  until  the  last  mannikin  walked  off  the  run¬ 
way  on  Friday  afternoon,  February  5th,  the  Twenty, 
lirst  Annual  Convention  of  your  National  Association 
was  a  veritable  dynamo  of  businesslike  activity  and 
energy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  attendance,  program, 
and  constructive  discussion,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
the  biggest,  best  and  busiest  of  the  score  of  annual 
gatherings  of  the  past. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  that  they  recognize  the  importance  of 
coming  together  once  a  year  for  a  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the  business,  economic  and  legisla¬ 
tive  problems  affecting  their  own  interests,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  consumers  whom  they  serve.  The  ever¬ 
growing  importance  and  success  of  your  Annual  Con- 
i'ention  is  a  marked  indication  that  the  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Craft  of  our  country  is  progressive,  and  is 
making  every  effort  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changed 
order  of  a  new  economic  era.  Any  industry  or  trade 
which  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  need  not 
worry  about  its  future  destiny. 

«  «  »  #  » 

Vi  e  are  certain  that  every  store  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Convention  will  benefit  many  fold  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  from  the  information,  ideas  and 
inspiration  which  its  representatives  received.  We 
urge  those  who  unfortunately  found  it  impossible  to 
be  present,  to  read  carefully  the  digest  of  speechei 
which  appear  in  this  issue  of  TilE  Bulletin,  and  in 
subsquent  issues.  While  Ave  admit  that  the  reading 
of  them  will  serv'e  as  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
actual  attendance,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  means 
we  have  to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  to  aU. 


Since  the  close  of  the  Convention,  we  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  members  commenting  on  its 
value  to  members  of  the  Craft.  Space  permits  only 
quoting  brief  excerpts  from  a  few  of  them.  They  are 
as  follows: 

“I  attended  the  Conv'ention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  that  its  Officers,  Members  and 
Staff  are  slioAving  their  calibre  by  doing  even 
a  better  job  than  in  the  past.  On  this  occas¬ 
ion  I  was  looking  for  definite  points  which 
we  might  apply  in  our  business  and  1  was 
not  disappointed.  I  think  the  members  of 
our  profession  need  the  National  Retail  Dry 
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Goods  \ssociation  more  than  ever,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  maintain  the  wholeheart¬ 
ed  support  which  they  have  accorded  it  in 
the  i>ast.'’ 

«  «  « 

‘•|  lr<d  that  I  came  away  from  this  year's 
Convention  with  a  great  deal,  and  in  addit¬ 
ion  lt»  that  —  throughout  the  year  have 
receiied  information  which  is  worth  many 
times  the  priee  of  our  memhership.” 

«  »  « 

"  The  programs  which  we  have  shared  in 
the  leeent  (ionvention  have  opened  new 
ehaniiels  for  further  improvements.  They 
have  enahled  us  to  set  our  minds  more 
elearlv  on  the  real  joh  ahead." 

»  »  « 

‘"As  usual,  after  an  N.  R.  I).  G.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  it  always  takes  a  few  days  for  the  real 
force,  the  real  power,  of  these  sessions  to 
huhhie  up  to  the  surface  of  one's  conscious¬ 
ness  and,  in  looking  hack  at  what  took  place 
at  the  Pennsylvania,  last  week,  I  don't  think 
there  is  the  slightest  question  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  far  and  away  the  hest  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  ever  held — which  is  certainly  the 
pinnacle  of  praise.  If  the  retail  world  gen¬ 
erally  would  only  heed  the  admonitions  and 
the  suggestions  made,  there  wouldn't  he  the 
least  douht  as  to  hlack  in  balances  in  1932.” 

«  «  « 

“I  have  only  missed  three  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  during  the  past  21  years.  In  all  of  the 
meetings,  there  were  some  good  things  which 
were  of  permanent  value  to  me  and  while 
we  are  in  a  group  of  the  smaller  merchants, 
the  things  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
larger  and  more  successful  ones  could  in 
most  cases  he  boiled  down  and  made  to  fit 
our  needs,  so  that  the  usual  excuse  of  many 
of  the  smaller  merchants  that  these  gather¬ 
ings  are  only  for  the  larger- ones  can  never 
be  successfully  proven  by  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.” 

«  »  « 

‘T  s]»eut  more  time  at  the  Convention  this 
year  than  I  have  for  several  years  in  the 
past,  and  I  want  to  say  I  believe  it  one  of  the 
most  successful  you  have  ever  had.  Every 
merchant  T  talked  to  seemed  to  be  highlv 
pleased  with  the  information  he  obtained  at 
the  various  sessions.” 

«  «  « 

‘“I'o  sit  in  at  all  sessions,  including  the 
‘side-shows,’  at  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association's  Annual  Convention  is 
the  height  of  my  ambition.  I  get  enough  in¬ 
spiration  and  have  enough  enthusiasm  gener¬ 
ated  from  your  excellent  program  to  last  me 
throughout  the  year.” 

•  *  « 

“New  ideas,  systems,  up-to-date  methods 
are  freely  discussed  at  our  annual  meetings. 


as  well  as  at  group  meetings  held  through¬ 
out  the  year.  Both  large  and  small  stores  can 
receive  benefits  of  unusual  value  through 
this  organization,  being  composed  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  merchandising,  publicity,  operation, 
control,  and  personnel  are  freely  discussed 
and  information  disseminated  to  the  entire 
membership.” 

«  «  * 

‘'The  benefits  that  I  have  derived  from 
these  contacts  and  from  the  information 
received  through  the  various  branches  of  the 
Association  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  me  during  these  years.  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  certainly 
one  organization  in  which  our  firm  will 
always  maintain  a  membership.” 

«  «  « 

■‘The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  giving 
its  members  valuable  information  and  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  every  member 
in  the  organization.” 

*  «  »  »  « 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Officers,  Directors 
and  the  various  (Committees  who  gave  their  time 
and  effort  to  planning  your  .Annual  Convention,  to 
know  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  members  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  work. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  during  the  current  year 
to  excel  these  achievements  of  the  past. 

We  sincerely  hope,  when  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  have  been  adjourned  in  1933 
— that  it  will  be  a  bigger,  better  and  busier  conven¬ 
tion  than  the  biggest,  best  and  busiest  one  of  1932. 

For  Stores  of  Smaller  Volume 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  delegates,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  sessions  of  the  recent  Convention 
of  your  Association  was  the  Forum  Meeting  arranged 
for  member  stores  of  smaller  sales  volume. 

This  session  was  especially  scheduled  as  a  means 
of  further  aid  to  our  smaller  volume  stores  in  meeting 
present  business  eonditions.  The  need  for  a  meeting 
of  this  character  was  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of 
more  than  200  executives  from  approximately  100 
stores,  whose  annual  sales  volume  are  $2,000,000  or 
less.  These  delegates  came  from  stores  ranging  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida. 

The  program  contained  brief,  pertinent,  and  im- 
Itortant  talks  on  store  operation,  including,  sales 
promotion,  merchandising,  store  management,  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  control.  Frank  and  open  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  each  one  of  these  talks,  and  the  willingness  of 
stores  to  exchange  their  individual  experiences  added 
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materially  to  the  constructive  character  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  gathering. 

In  order  that  all  of  our  member  stores  of  smaller 
sales  volume  may  derive  the  benefit  of  this  meeting, 
complete  proceedings  of  this  session  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  and  a  copy  will  be  distributed  shortly  to  each 
of  these  Association  members. 

Another  interesting  outgrowth  of  the  session  was 
the  decision  to  include  as  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Association’s  Monthly  Bulletin,  a  page  devoted  to 
questions  and  answers  on  problems  of  smaller  store 
operation.  The  nature  and  character  of  this  new 
Bulletin  feature  is  described  more  fully  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Members  are  urged  to  contribute  to  this 
service  by  submitting  questions  on  store  operation 
which  they  would  like  to  have  answered,  and  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  Association  with  their  own  individual  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  questions  which  are  printed  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

Accounting  to  Blame  for  Alleged  Deficit 
in  Fourth  Class  Mail 

The  Postmaster  General  has  petitioned  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  approve  an  increase 
in  parcel  post  rates.  While  his  application  would 
reduce  such  rates  to  some  of  the  zones,  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  retailers  are  concerned,  it  would  result  in 
an  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  incoming  parcel 
post  shipments  from  manufacturers,  and  outgoing 
deliveries  to  customers  in  90  per  cent  of  such  cases. 

This  application  for  an  increase  in  parcel  post  rates 
is  based  upon  an  alleged  deficit  of  $15,570,730.71.  It 
is  said  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  cost  “ascertain¬ 
ment  system”  figures  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
have  disclosed  very  definite  defects  in  the  accounting 
system  of  that  Department.  It  appears  that  the 
“ascertainment  system”  charged  parcel  post  with 
66  2/3  per  cent  of  rent,  light,  heat  and  power  in 
rented  post  offices,  mail  cars,  and  star  routes.  None 
of  the  $8,000,000.00  collected  for  box  rentals  is 
credited  to  the  parcel  post,  but  goes  into  a  non-allo- 
cated  account.  We  believe  it  would  be  good  account¬ 
ing,  for  this  reason,  to  credit  66  2/3  per  cent  of  this 
amount  to  parcel  post.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
other  instances  of  poor  accounting  methods,  used  in 
arriving  at  the  cost  ascertainment  figures.  It  has 
been  stated  that  if  proper  accounting  methods  were 
pursued,  fourth-class  mail,  instead  of  showing  a 
deficit,  would  show  a  profit  of  approximately 
$29,000,000  a  year. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  any  adjustment  of  postal  rates 
is  to  be  made,  that  the  adjustment  should  be  in 
second-class  mail,  which  creates  the  largest  deficit  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 
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It  would  9Qrtainly  he  a  mistake  to  increase  the^ 
rates  of  parcel  post,  if  this  class  of  mail  is  non  ’ 
showing  a  profit.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  becauie 
such  increases,  instead  of  increasing  revenue,  would 
tend  to  divert  parcel  post  shipments  to  other  chao-1 
nels  of  transportation.  We  fear  that  the  Post  Office  1 
Department  would  be  the  loser.  I 

Just  a  Reminder 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  treated 
at  some  length  the  importance  this  year  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  surveys  which  are  conducted  annually  by  your 
National  Association.  The  questionnaire  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  on  Operating  Expenses  in  Department  Stores  and 
Specialty  Stores,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  of  Harvard  University,  and  sponsored 
by  your  Association,  and  also  the  questionnaire  on 
the  Annual  Survey,  for  supplying  detailed  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operating  expense  figures  for  the  various 
departments,  conducted  by  your  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  have  been  distributed. 

Once  again  we  want  to  urge  members  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  supplying  this  information  as 
completely  and  thoroughly  as  is  consistent  with  their 
records.  , 

May  we  repeat  again,  these  two  annual  expense  I 
studies  are  among  the  most  important  surveys  con-  ■ 
ducted  in  the  field  of  retail  distribution?  Their 
findings  afford  a  barometer  to  merchants,  by  means  j 
of  which  they  can  compare  their  own  experiences  with 
those  of  other  merchants.  During  these  times,  mer¬ 
chants  need  just  this  very  type  of  information  in 
order  that  they  may  safely  plot  their  course. 

These  studies  will  be  successful  and  valuable  to 
the  degree  which  members  cooperate  during  the 
search  investigation. 

We  are  counting  on  every  member  doing  his  part 
After  all,  they  are  being  conducted  solely  in  yonr 
interests. 

The  objectives  of  this  campaign  are  two  fold :  First 
to  get  money,  now  hidden  away,  into  economic  cir¬ 
culation.  Second,  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  popular 
education  as  to  the  function  of  money,  banks,  and 
credit,  and  to  show  the  disastrous  consequences  when 
credit  is  restricted,  as  money  is  withdrawn  from  the 
arteries  of  circulation. 

There  will  be  launched  the  sale  of  Government 
securities  of  a  liquid  character,  convertible  into 
money  on  from  thirty  to  sixty  days  notice,  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  much  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  now  hoarded  wiD 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  these  securities,  ai 
sound  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  itself. 
We  are  told  that  the  money  paid  for  these  securitiei 
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be  retained,  by  the  Government,  on  deposit  in 
local  banks. 

This  nation-wide  campaign  will  be  promoted 
through  newspapers,  radio  broadcasting,  chambers  of 
commerce,  banks,  national  organizations,  and  other 
suitable  agencies. 

This  movement,  inaugurated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  seems  to  be  an  important  step  in 
the  necessary  economic  readjustment.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  every  retailer.  We 
urge  you  to  spare  no  effort  in  bringing  about  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  community. 

Stop  Hoarding 

At  a  conference  held  recently  in  Washington,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  President  Hoover,  the  harmful 
efifects  of  uneconomic  hoarding  of  currency  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Fear  has  caused  the  American  people  to  withdraw 
over  one  and  one-fourth  billions  of  dollars  from  cir¬ 
culation.  This  stupendous  sum  represents  one-quarter 
of  the  Nation’s  gold  reserve.  It  has  destroyed  over 
ten  billions  of  dollars  of  potential  credit,  needed  for 
financing  business  and  maintaining  employment. 

Beginning  March  7th,  in  every  community  of  the 
country,  a  campaign  will  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Citizens  Reconstruction  Organization, 
headed  by  Frank  Knox  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
to  place  into  circulation  the  hoarded  money  which 
is  now  concealed  in  safe  deposit  boxes  and  other  less 
secure  hiding  places. 

Preparing  For  Another  Year  of  Service 

On  March  1st  your  Association  enters  upon  its  fiscal 
and  work  program  year  of  1932-1933. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  we  are  now  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Work  Program  and  an  Oper¬ 
ating  Budget,  which  wiU  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  your  Board  of  Directors  at  its  Quarterly 
Meeting  on  March  23rd  next. 

Planning  the  year’s  work  is  not  an  easy  task.  It 
requires  careful  thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
Oflficers  and  Directors  of  our  Associate  Divisions  and 
Groups,  as  well  as  our  staff  bureau  chiefs. 

We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  interests  of  our  members.  The  acid  test 
applied  to  every  activity  is — will  it  be  of  interest  and 
constructve  value  to  our  members?  Moreover,  it 
must  be  important,  as  well  as  a  project  which  will 
work  for  the  betterment  of  our  Craft. 

«  •  •  •  * 

Your  Association  is  run  in  a  businesslike  manner. 
It  is  operated  on  a  budget  and  work  program  basis. 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  we  prepare  our  annual  oper¬ 
ating  budget.  One  thing  we  insist  upon — it  must  be 
a  balanced  budget.  Both  the  Work  Program  and  the 
Operating  Budget  are  coordinated  so  as  to  insure  the 
spending  of  your  Association’s  funds  with  maximum 
effectiveness. 

It  may  interest  members  to  know  that  after  the 
tentative  programs  are  prepared  and  budget  estimates 
submitted— these  are  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Association  before  being 
passed  on  by  your  Board  of  Directors. 

The  whole  procedure  of  planning  the  year’s  work 
is  worth  the  time  and  effort  devoted  to  it.  Its  projects 
and  service  features  are  the  merchandise  which  we 
have  for  distribution  to  our  members.  Like  a  retail 
store,  if  our  merchandise  is  not  right,  we  could  not 
hope  long  to  remain  in  business.  Hence,  we  must 
plan  carefully  if  we  wish  to  serve  effectively. 

•  •  *  •  • 

May  we  repeat  again  what  we  have  said  so  many 
times  in  the  past — This  is  your  Association;  we  exist 
to  serve  you.  Therefore,  we  call  upon  our  members 
for  suggestions  regarding  the  Association’s  Program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1932-1933.  We  welcome  your  sug¬ 
gestions.  Now  is  the  time  to  submit  them  while  the 
Work  Program  is  in  the  making.  You  can  he  certain 
that  every  suggestion  sent  in,  will  receive  careful 
consideration  hy  those  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preparing  the  Work  Program. 

Act  promptly.  It  will  help  expedite  the  task  of 
planning  a  year  of  effective  service  to  you. 

A  Well  Deserved  Tribute 

At  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  D.  F.  Kelly 
retired  as  President  of  your  National  Association.  The 
demand  made  on  his  time  hy  the  civic  problems  con¬ 
fronting  his  native  city  of  (Chicago,  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  continue  the  active  responsibility  of 
directing  the  activities  of  his  National  Organization. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Banquet,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  said,  in  speaking  of  Ex-President  KeBy: 

“He  is  eminent  as  a  merchant,  distinguished 
as  a  leader  in  civic  affairs.  He  is  the  one 
man  who  could  have  had  the  Mayorship  of 
his  great  municipality  by  the  mere  accep¬ 
tance  of  it.  Today,  it  pleases  me  to  say  that 
the  reformation  and  reconstruction  which 
Chicago  is  now  undergoing  is  due,  largely,  to 
his  influence,  wholly  to  his  direction,  and 
there  are  no  honors  which  our  people  can 
give  any  man  which  cannot  be  demanded  by 
this,  your  distinguished  Ex-President  Kelly 
of  Chicago.” 
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This  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  Ex*President  Kelly,  com¬ 
ing  from  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Senator 
Lewis  of  Illinois. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Retailers  of  the  country  generally  and  members  of 
the  Association  are  indeed  indebted  to  D.  F.  Kelly  for 
his  work  as  President  of  the  National  Association. 

Time  and  again  during  his  term  of  Office,  he  served 
as  spokesman  for  the  retailing  crafts  of  our  country 
in  pointing  out  the  important  part  the  retailer  was 
playing  during  this  abnormal  economic  era. 

Under  his  direction,  the  stability  of  your  National 
Organization  has  been  maintained,  and  its  influence 
for  good  throughout  the  country  made  more  gen¬ 
erally  felt. 

Among  the  projects  which  he  inaugurated  may  be 
counted  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  reduction  of 
customers’  returns;  the  demands  for  lower  newspaper 
advertising  rates,  and  lower  rentals,  where  these 
expense  items  did  not  conform  with  the  downward 
trend  of  other  operating  costs;  the  work  of  bringing 
about  a  condition  of  fair  and  equitable  competition 
between  public  utility  companies  and  local  dealers 
in  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances,  and  a  movement 
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for  higher  qug^jty  merchandise  through  his  advocacy 
of  buying  goods  according  to  specifications. 


In  relinquishing  the  Office  of  President,  we  an 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Kelly  continue  to  serve  ai  i  j 
member  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Craft  needs  the  advice  and  counsel  t>f  meij 
such  as  he  on  the  important  and  intricate  legislathsj 
and  economic  problems  confronting  it  today.  We  ca 
be  certain  that,  despite  his  many  other  activities,  he 
will  continue  to  give  the  best  that  he  has  in  him  to  j 
his  Association  and  his  Craft. 

Our  members  indeed  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ex-President  Kelly — eminent  merchant  and  civio; 
leader — for  the  able  and  conscientious  maimer  ia 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  President  of  the* 
National  Organization. 
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^  Message  from 

PRESIDENT  O’CONNELL 


At  such  times  as  the  present,  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  country  realize  more  than 
ever  the  tremendous  benefit  that  comes  to 
them  from  the  National  Retail  Dry  (loods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  ramifications  of  the  Association’s 
service  extend  into  every  field  in  which  co-ordi¬ 
nated  and  co-operative  work  is  needed.  Through 
its  research  the  business  of  retail  merchandising 
has  l)een  brought  more  nearly  to  an  exact  science 
than  could  ever  have  been  accomplished  other¬ 
wise.  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  memlKTs  the 
facts  and  suggestions  that  formerly  could  have 
been  obtained  only  through  most  costly  experi¬ 
ence. 

Through  the  efforts  of  tb.e  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  most  efficient  methods  of  accounting 
have  now  l)ecome  uniform  i>ractice  in  the  nation’s 
leading  stores ;  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
furnishing  invaluable  information  on  successful 
advertising  methods ;  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau  enables  its  members  to  know  precisely  the 
quality  of  goods  that  are  offered  them ;  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  is  bringing  about 
the  adoption  in  the  stores  of  the  most  progressive 
merchandising  methods ;  the  Bureau  of  'I'rade  Re¬ 
lations  is  eliminating  unfair  and  undesirable  trade 
practices;  the  Personnel  Group  is  leading  the 
way  to  more  efficient  training  of  the  retail 
sales  staff.  Add  to  these  services  the  valuable 
work  of  the  Store  Management  Division,  the 
Traffic  Group  and  the  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Insurance  Bureau  and  the  Washington 
office,  you  have  a  general  comprehension  of  the 
working  field  of  our  National  organization. 

The  Bulletin  brings  to  you  every  month 
valuable  material  from  each  of  these  departments 
and  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  progressive  retail  executives  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  lines  along  which  our  Association  is  work¬ 
ing  are  such  as  help  most  in  meeting  the  severe 
requirements  of  the  present  day ;  and  also  are  the 
best  insurance  for  successful  retail  merchandising 
in  the  period  that  lies  ahead.  Just  as  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  of  today  are  far  advanced  over 
those  of  a  few  years  ago,  so  the  methods  of  the 
coming  years  also  will  have  to  be  more  finely 
calculated  to  meet  more  exacting  conditions.  We, 
as  retail  merchants,  have  a  great  responsibility. 
Not  only  do  we  supjily  more  than  120,000,CX)0 
|)eo])le  with  practically  all  the  material  things  they 


use,  but  also  we  must  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  liack  more  prosperous  conditions  in  gen¬ 
eral  business. 

The  outstanding  reason  for  the  present  nation¬ 
wide  and  world-wide  depression  is  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence.  There  is  as  much  money  in  the  country  as 
there  ever  was.  Even  the  amount  in  our  savings 
bank  deposits  is  greater  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  The  report  for  the  Mutual  Savings 
banks  alone  on  January  1,  1932,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
same  date  in  1931,  and  the  gain  during  the  year 
was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  year  preceding.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  number  of  depositors  in  these 
banks  increased  by  584,179  jieople  during  1931. 
Other  forms  of  saving  show  much  the  same  iqi- 
ward  trend.  The  reason  i^eople  who  have  money 
are  not  buying  is  because  at  the  moment  they  want 
the  security  of  a  safe  deposit  box  or  a  bank 
account  more  than  they  want  goods.  The  result  is 
general  business  depression,  unemployment,  suffer¬ 
ing  and  more  fear. 

Who  is  going  to  turn  the  tide?  What  influence 
will  again  start  the  flow  of  circulation  and  break 
the  present  economic  deadlock?  Urging  people 
to  buy  to  help  business  will  not  do  it.  Such  an 
appeal  is  just  Pollyanna  nonsense  and  is  wrong 
in  principle  because  it  only  weakens  confidence. 
No — the  only  group  that  can  start  the  wheels  of 
business  turning  again  are  the  retail  merchants, 
and  they  can  do  it  only  by  offering  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  values  in  quality  merchandise  that  the  public 
needs.  People  cannot  afford  to  buy  poor  or  un¬ 
certain  merchandise.  They  do  not  want  cheap 
merchandise  but  they  want  and  have  a  right  to 
expect  to  buy  good  merchandise  cheaply.  I'he 
good-will  of  every  merchant  retailer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  is  *now  in  the  lialance,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  he  yields  to  the  temptation  to  meet 
lower  prices  with  lower  quality.  Good-will  is  a 
priceless  asset  difficult  to  obtain,  easily  lost  in 
times  like  these.  The  merchant  who  holds  to  the 
high  standards  of  quality  and  service  is  coming 
out  of  this  depression  with  the  good-will  of  the 
consuming  public  which  will  put  him  in  a  place 
of  leadership  when  the  next  period  of  business 
expansion  returns.  This  is  the  task  before  the 
retail  merchants  of  the  United  States  in  1932.  I 
am  confident  we  shall  succeed,  and  in  this  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  will  have  an  important  part. 
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1032  Onward  and  Upward 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Address  delivered  at  the  2lst  Annual  Convention,  February  2nd,  1932 


There  seems  to  be  great  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  merchants  with  respect  to  1932.  Doubt  is  de¬ 
structive  of  confidence  The  usual  assurance  and 
definite  projection  of  plans  for  the  year’s  business  are 
lacking.  Many  seem  to  be  trying  simply  to  muddle 
through  and  are  not  laying  a  predetermined  course 
tliat  they  intend  to  follow.  Budgets  are  being  made 
and  remade,  but  without  a  definite  purpose  or  plan. 
General  business  conditions  are  so  disturbed  and  con¬ 
fusing  that  many  merchants  are  failing  to  see  the  basic 
trends  running  through  this  turmoil  and  consequently 
have  lost  their  bearings. 

Choose  a  Definite  Objective 

l>et  us  this  evening  take  account  of  our  position.  Let 
us  sort  out  the  fundamentally  important  changes  that 
are  taking  place,  lift  them  out  of  the  mass  of  temporary 
and  minor  annoyances,  e.xamine  them  and  see  in  what 
direction  they  are  leatling.  Then  let  each  of  us  chart 
for  himself  the  course  that  in  his  judgment  will  align 
most  closely  with  the  basic  trends  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Let  us  each  one  have  a  definite  objective  that 
we  ex|X‘ct  to  reach  this  year  and  a  definite  plan  by 
which  we  propose  to  accomplish  it. 

Perhaps  that  objective  may  be  no  more  than  to  keep 
me’s  business  steady  in  1932.  That  is  all  right.  For¬ 
tunately  the  .same  j)rocedure  that  will  keep  a  business 
steady  this  year  is  very  likely  to  be  the  one  that  also 
will  put  it  in  a  idace  of  leadership  when  the  next  period 
of  business  e.xpansion  comes. 

Every  major  depression  and  readjustment  in  history 
has  wrought  some  outstanding  benefits  and  improve¬ 
ments.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  present  readjustment 
will  be  no  exception.  In  the  various  classes  of  labor, 
the  trails formati<jn  may  be  to  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  jirivilege  of  work ;  among  executives,  to  a  lietter 
realization  of  the  need  of  studying  the  fundamental 
changes  in  economic  conditions ;  in  banking  and  finance, 
it  may  be  a  more  sound  understanding  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  real  values ;  in  the  masses  of  consumers,  it  may 
give  a  better  ^lerspective  of  the  value  of  money ;  but  in 
retail  mercliandising,  it  is  going  to  bring  about  a  far- 
reaching  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  I  usually 
am  not  given  to  ])redictions,  but  I  will  make  this  one: 
that  when  this  depression  and  readjustment  is  com¬ 
pleted,  one  of  the  outstanding  results  that  can  be 
pointed  to  will  lie  a  substantial  revision  downward  of 
retailing  o^ierating  costs,  and  consequently  a  narrowing 
of  the  spread  lietween  manufacturers’  prices  and  the 
retail  prices  to  consumers. 

If  we  recognize  this  as  the  main  basic  trend,  as  far 
as  retail  merchandising  is  concerned,  then  the  main 
objective  for  our  planning  this  year  is  clear — to  bring 
down  our  operating  costs  and  increase  our  efficiency. 
In  the  scope  of  this  address,  I  cannot  hope  to  touch  all 


the  items  that  must  be  included  under  this  head,  nor 
is  it  essential.  1  wish  to  suggest  only  a  few  of  the  main 
sources  of  avoidable  expense,  through  the  reduction  of 
which  we  can  exjject  to  make  real  progress.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  our  methods  of  buying,  elimination  of 
waste  in  markdowns,  and  the  policy  of  pricing;  the 
second  is  the  problem  of  credits  and  merchandise  re¬ 
turns  ;  the  third  is  the  obstacle  of  rents  and  taxes ;  and 
the  fourth  is  management. 

Buying  to  Fit  Consumer  Needs 

1  believe  the  us**  of  group  buying,  group  planning 
and  group  reseaic  s  bound  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  i^eriod  that  lies  ahead.  The  time  must  come  when 
practically  all  retail  merchants  will  be  associated  in 
buying  groups  of  one  type  or  another.  The  plan  is 
sound  and  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  problem 
of  lowering  distribution  costs  will  be  solved.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  associations  as  the  Retail  Research  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Specialty  Stores  Association  is  proof 
enough  of  the  economic  benefit  through  group  oper¬ 
ation.  By  such  cooperation  the  independent  stores  are 
given  a  volume  buying  power  that  matches  even  the 
great  chain  systems.  Of  equal  if  not  even  greater  ben¬ 
efit  is  the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  between 
the  members  of  the  group.  In  fact,  the  power  of  such 
associations  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  independent 
retail  store  will  always  be  an  important  part  of  the 
distribution  system  of  thi®  country. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  buying  opjxtrtunities  are  not  a  matter  of  volume. 
'I'hey  call  rather  for  aleitness  and  ready  action  on  the 
jiart  of  the  individual  buyer,  plus  the  backing  of  good 
credit.  These  are  times  of  most  amazing  values  and  they 
are  not  caught  by  routine  buying  methods.  Careful 
search  of  the  markets  and  quick  action  when  special 
opportunities  are  presented,  are  the  requirements.  Not 
only  is  it  wise,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  retail  mer¬ 
chant  to  buy  quality  merchandise  just  as  cheaply  as  he 
can,  and  then  pass  on  the  advantage  he  has  gained  to 
his  customers.  The  merchants  who  are  leading  this 
year  are  those  who  buy  so  low  and  operate  so  efficient¬ 
ly  that  no  competitor  can  offer  the  same  merchandise 
to  the  public  at  a  lower  price. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  big  profits  and  the  concern 
that  tries  to  exact  a  wide  margin  of  profit  is  sure  to 
find  trouble.  Even  the  best  salesmanship  cannot  match 
the  present  selling  power  of  better  values ;  but  when 
you  get  the  combination  of  better  values  in  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  and  good  salesmanship  together,  then  you  find 
a  profitable  successful  store,  even  under  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

Quality  must  be  good.  People  cannot  afford  to  buy 
poor  or  uncertain  merchandise.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  a  store  can  make  today  is  to  trade  down  on 
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the  quality  of  its  goods.  The  public  cannot  afford  to 
buy  cheap  goods,  but  it  must  buy  goods  cheaply,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  retailer  to  supply  them.  The  good-will  of 
every  retail  establishment  is  now  in  the  balance,  de¬ 
pending  largely  upon  whether  or  not  the  merchant 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  meet  lower  prices  with  lower 
quality  merchandise.  These  are  the  sort  of  times  when 
good-will  is  made  or  lost  most  quickly — times  of  real 
need  when  consumers  are  confused  and  distressed.  The 
merchant  who  sells  only  quality  merchandise  that  he 
can  stand  behind  and  that  is  sure  to  give  satisfaction, 
is  rendering  a  service  that  builds  future  trade  and 
good-will. 
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Markdowns  Represent  Mistakes  in  Buying 

Markdowns  are  a  source  of  waste  that  will  have  to 
be  eliminated  in  large  part  in  this  new  period.  Except 
to  some  extent  in  seasonal  clearance,  they  represent 
mistakes  in  buying — failure  of  the  buyer  to  properly 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  consumers.  The  store  that 
habitually  takes  heavy  markdowns  is  not  an  economical 
store  at  which  to  trade.  In  order  to  stand  the  loss  of 
selling  some  goods  under  price,  it  must  exact  more  than 
a  fair  price  for  its  merchandise  when  it  is  new  and 
fresh.  Buyers  must  give  closer  study  to  the  consumers’ 
needs  and  wants,  and  be  guided  less  by  their  own 
prejudices. 

This  is  no  time  for  shot-gun  metlK)ds,  either  in  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling.  Nearly  every  store  in  the  country  is 
carrying  a  far  wider  assortment  of  styles  and  colors 
than  is  necessary.  Usually  the  bulk  of  demand  for  a 
given  article  comes  in  but  comparatively  few  styles  and 
not  over  two  or  three  colors.  It  is  up  to  the  buyer  to 
know  in  advance  what  these  accepted  styles  and  colors 
will  be.  To  help  in  judging  what  consumers  will  want, 
several  stores  are  successfully  using  a  direct  question¬ 
naire  to  the  public.  Close  attention  also  should  be  given 
to  each  day’s  want  slips.  At  the  present  time  more  than 
usual  weight  should  be  given  to  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  people  need  most. 

Small  trial  promotions  before  risking  expensive  ad¬ 
vertising  space  on  new  types  of  merchandise  are  an 
effective  means  of  saving.  In  our  own  store  we  always 
make  a  test  before  undertaking  any  large  promotion 
of  new  offerings.  We  buy  a  small  order  early  in  the 
season,  put  it  on  display  and  watch  the  results.  Erom 
this  small  internal  promotion  we  usually  can  judge 
whether  or  not  the  public  wants  it.  When  we  find 
an  article  that  people  want,  we  stick  with  it  and  carry 
through.  Many  a  promotion  has  been  lost  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  abandoned  too  quickly. 

Study  of  potential  markets  is  something  that  retail 
merchants  must  develop  much  more  fully  in  the  future. 
Find  what  things  the  people  need  and  want.  For  all  the 
talk  of  market  saturation,  the  truth  is  that  in  even  the 
old  established  lines  of  products  there  are  many  poten¬ 
tial  customers  yet  to  be  sold.  The  following  extracts 
from  a  report  on  the  Electrical  Equipment  industry  are 
a  good  illustration : 

“Substantial  gains  were  shown  last  year  (1931)  by 
electric  refrigerators  and  electric  clocks.  A  prelimin¬ 
ary  estimate  places  the  sales  of  refrigerators  at  900,000 
with  a  retail  value  of  $216,000,000.  In  both  volume  and 
retail  income,  the  1931  figures  exceeded  both  1930  and 
1929.  The  American  family  in  1931  paid  $34,332,400 


for  686,648  vacuum  cleaners,  and  purchased  72,000 
electric  cookers  for  $48‘>,6(X).  Electric  fans,  of  all  types, 
sold  to  the  number  of  707,303  for  a  total  retail  ex- 
IXiiiditure  of  $10,170,532.  Flashlights  were  an  im¬ 
portant  sales  item  in  1931.  Total  of  5,000, OCX)  cases  and 
1 10,0(X),CXX)  battery  cells  for  ilashliglits  were  sold  for 
a  total  of  $12,000,(X)0.  Household  iloor  machines  were 
sold  to  the  number  of  30,000,  with  retail  value  of 
$1,680.(XX). 

“.'\ccounting  for  the  distribution  of  household  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  the  survey  shows  that  96.7  of  wired 
homes  use  electric  irons.  Vacuum  cleaners  arc  in  use 
in  45%  of  the  wired  houses,  and  washing  machines  are 
in  use  in  40.8%  of  dwellings  using  electricity.  Toasters 
are  in  use  in  -U).3%  of  wired  dwellings.  Electric  re¬ 
frigerators  have  been  installed  in  17.1%  of  wired 
homes  and  electric  clocks  in  16.4%.  Percolators  are 
used  in  28.8%  of  the  households  using  electricity,  iron- 
ers  in  3.5%,  heaters  in  16.3%  and  .sewing  machines  in 
16.4%.’’ 

Such  figures,  develo|)e(l  by  localities,  give  the  retail 
merchant  a  rather  definite  idea  of  what  he  should  be 
able  to  do.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  check  the  tjuantities  of 
a  product  that  are  being  sold  in  other  cities.  .Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  reason  why  a  product  that  succeeds  in 
one  section  of  the  country  cannot  in  another,  but  more 
often  it  is  the  fault  either  of  the  local  merchants  or 
of  the  manufacturer’s  method  of  distribution. 


Waste  from  Credit  Losses  and  Returned  Mer¬ 
chandise  Must  Be  Reduced 


Two  items  of  great  imjKjrtance  in  the  operation  of  a 
retail  store  are  (1)  The  expense  involved  by  the  way 
in  which  a  certain  proportion  of  consumers  handle  their 
accounts  with  the  stores;  (2)  the  e.xcessive  amount  of 
merchandise  that  is  returned  to  the  stores  after  it  has 
been  purchased.  To  rectify  either  of  these  two  sources 
of  waste  requires  not  only  wiser  and  more  uniform 
handling  on  the  jiart  of  the  merchants,  but  also  the 
wholehearted  cooi>eration  of  their  customers.  In  the 
long  run  it  is  the  consumer  who  has  most  to  gain  by 
eliminating  these  evils.  Insofar  as  thev  raise  the  costs 
of  all  stores  alike,  they  make  for  higher  retail  prices. 
The  profit  margins  of  the  stores  are  so  small  that  the 
retailers  have  no  choice  btit  to  include  such  exiH.'nses 
in  the  cost  of  their  merchandise.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
net  profits  of  the  great  majority  of  stores  are  less  than 
the  waste  involved  by  either  the  misuse  of  credit,  or 
the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  returning  merchandise. 

F'or  many  years  the  stores  have  simply  followed  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  in  some  ways  have  even 
helped  to  induce  the  abuses  that  now  exist.  It  was 
far  easier  to  let  Mr.  A.  run  up  an  overdue  account  and 
to  collect  the  cost  from  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood, 
through  higher  prices,  than  it  would  have  been  to  have 
insisted  upon  a  square  deal  for  all.  Now,  however,  con¬ 
ditions  are  diflferent.  'The  pinch  of  present  conditions 
is  causing  the  average  consumer  to  think  more  about 
the  prices  he  pays  than  he  ever  did  before.  Many  con¬ 
sumers  and  retail  merchants  are  reaching  the  same 
conclusion  at  the  same  time,  namely  that  this  matter 
of  retail  credit  accommodation  and  the  privilege  of 
returning  merchandise  must  be  put  onto  a  business 
basis,  so  that  each  customer  will  carry  his  own  load. 


(^Continued  on  page  208) 
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The  Merehant^s  Outlook 

By  P.  S.  STRAUS 

I'ice-presidcHt,  R.  //.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  F. 

Address  delivered  at  the  2\st  Annual  Convention,  February  3.  1932 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  sjHjak  here,  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  was  t**  write  out  an  address  and 

be  real  elotpient  after  proj)er  introduction  and 
peroration.  But  after  realizing  we  were  here  not  to 
listen  to  what  the  speaker  might  consider  eloquent,  l)e- 
cause  that  is  going  to  hapjien  tomorrow  night,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
chat  alKtut  various  subjects. 

I  have  a  favorite  magazine  which  has  a  department 
called  “From  A  (iraduate’s  Window.”  So  I  am  going 
to  s])eak  to  you  this  evening  as  from  a  merchant’s 
window,  and  when  our  presiding  officer  thinks  I  have 
spoken  enough,  all  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  close  the 
window.  That  is  a  sim'^ile  way  of  making  an  address. 

*  *  * 

1  THINK  WE  must  liegin  to  realize  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  series  of  years  that  although  we  have 
large  frontages  on  im])ortant  streets  and  buildings 
towering  over  the  streets,  we  are  not  quite  as  giKid  as 
we  th(  night  we  were. 

If  we  look  at  the  figures  jirepared  for  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  .‘\.  by  the  Harvard  Business  Bureau,  we  must  real¬ 
ize  that  we  do  not  make  a  very  pretty  picture.  Even 
in  the  best  years  of  the  teeming  twenties,  in  1928  and 
1929,  stores  doing  over  $10,000,000  made  net  oiierating 
profits  in  the  first  of  those  two  years  of  2.8  [ler  cent 
and  in  1929,  of  1.3  jier  cent.  In  other  words,  from 
1928  to  1929  we  drop|)ed  to  less  than  half  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  operating  profits. 

I  think  we  will  admit  that  is  not  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  a  proper  showing  for  organizations  that 
reijuire  so  much  overhead,  that  re(|uire  so  much  ])lan- 
ning  to  devebt])  and  that  represent  to  the  average  man 
in  the  street  big  business  in  any  ])articular  city  or 
town  in  which  the  stores  are  located.  The  result  has 
lieen  that  in  1930  that  ])rofit  of  1.3  jier  cent  almost 
vanished.  What  it  was  in  1931  we  do  not  know  yet. 
We  have  just  seen  a  few  figures  and  know  from  those 
it  has  completely  vanished.  I  think  the  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  us  all  is  how  can  we  .stoj)  those  losses? 

*  *  * 

To  .\i)i)  TO  uur  problems,  jirices  have  dropjied  tre¬ 
mendously.  I'he  best  figures  I  c.au  find  show  that 
between  B>2^i  and  1931,  prices  droi)i)ed  about  31 
liercent.  What  it  means  to  attenqit  to  maintain  dollar 
volume  with  that  drop  in  prices,  all  of  us  fully  realize. 
Is  it  worth  our  while  t(<  attemjit  to  maintain  dollar 
volume  when  ])rices  have  dropped  that  much?  What 
must  we  do  to  meet  the  situation?  If  a  chair  such  as 
I  see  before  me  sold  in  192*f  for  $20,  and  that  same 
chair,  with  a  droj)])ing  value  of  31  jiercent,  sells  for 
Jipproximately  $14.  with,  the  ex])ense  the  same  or  ap¬ 
proximately  the  >ame.  how  are  we  g(»iug  to  make  up 
tor  the  loss  in  jwofits  which  the  same  marking  indi¬ 
cates  ? 


Is  it  wise  for  us  to  sacrifice  the  profit  in  order  to 
maintain  the  volume?  'I'hat  is  a'question  which  I  think 
probably  concerns  us,  a  problem  with  which  all  of  us 
have  wrestled,  and  I  bring  before  you  the  jxjssibility 
of  making  an  about-face  and  attempting  to  keep  up 
the  profit  without  necessarily  keeping  up  the  volume. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WE  KNOW  perfectly  well  that  the  purchasing  jwwer 
of  the  country  at  large  has  been  much  diminish¬ 
ed.  The  large  amount  of  unemployment  indi¬ 
cates  that.  And  it  is  not  only  unemployment  of  the 
wage  earner ;  it  is  also  unemployment  of  the  salaried 
worker,  the  man  and  woman  who  worked  for  very 
considerable  salaries,  the  jieople  who,  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  are  the  liest  customers  of  the  department  stores. 

*  ★  * 

Realizing,  that  mathematically  the  jiercentage  cost 
of  handling  this  merchandise  must  have  gone  up 
with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  what 
can  we  do  to  secure  our  profits?  Have  we  tried  for  a 
higher  markon,  higher  original  markon?  We  have  to 
take  reductions  as  merchandise  values  fall.  We  must 
keep  our  prices  in  line  with  the  wholesale  markets.  In 
order  to  do  that  and  still  maintain  our  final  net  profit, 
we  are  required  to  have  an  original  higher  markon. 
Have  we  all  realized  that  and  acted  on  it?  From  what 
I  hear  and  see,  I  doubt  it 

As  an  actual  fact,  we  have  handed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  all  the  advantages  of  lower  costs  and  have  re¬ 
tained  for  ourselves  all  the  disadvantages.  That  may 
lie  good  jihilanthropy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
business.  We  are  supjxised  to  be  business  men  and 
women,  and  if  we  are  business  men  and  women  and 
are  willing  to  come  many  miles  in  many  cases  to  attend 
conventions  of  this  kind  to  try  to  improve  our  methods, 
ought  we  not  study  our  methods  ancl  determine  what  it 
means  to  be  good  business  people,  to  Ije  good  depart¬ 
ment  store  men  and  women  in  a  time  like  this? 

Can  Expenses  Be  Reduced? 

.\s  an  actual  fact,  if  we  jiermit  ourselves  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  markon  of  1928  and  1929,  when  the  ])rices 
were  high,  we  are  bound  to  find  ourselves  in  the  red 
at  the  end  of  our  respective  seasons  or  years.  The 
overhead  cannot  be  cut  very  much.  I  do  lujt  think  our 
landlords  are  going  to  reduce  our  rents  to  meet  the 
reduction  in  value  of  goods. 

We  dislike,  I  take  it.  all  of  us.  to  reduce  wages 
faster  or  sooner  than  we  have  to.  Where,  then,  are  we 
going  to  get  the  saving  in  overhead,  in  exjiense,  to 
make  u])  for  those  reduced  i)rofits?  Many  of  us  are 
trying  to  find  .savings  in  improved  methods  and  doubt¬ 
less  much  saving  can  be  secured  in  that  way.  The  fact 
that  ])Ositions  are  hard  to  get  makes  it  easier  to  get 
better  production  out  of  those  who  are  in  our  employ. 
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We  must  realize  that  we  must  cltange  from  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  teeming  twenties  to  the  study  for 
careful  planning  of  »he  thirsty  thirties.  We  must 
realize  that  otherwise  the  craft  is  going  to  suffer.  As 
I  see  it,  not  the  only  solution,  but  one  of  the  principal 
solutions,  and  one  that  most  of  you  apparently  hate 
to  face,  is  the  need  for  an  additional  original  markon. 

Adjust  Methods  to  Changes  in  Merchandising 

WE  HAVE  to  Study  how  to  adjust  our  methods  to 
the  broad  chants  in  the  wholesale  price  trend. 
When  the  wholesale  price  trend  was  continually 
upward,  as  it  was  from  1920  to  1929,  that  adjustment 
was  easy.  We  all  thought  we  were  remarkably  gcwd 
merchants  when  we  saw  our  cost  of  operation  being 
reduced  merely  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Selling  the  same  number  of  items  meant  con¬ 
tinually  larger  dollar  volume,  just  as  selling  the  same 
number  of  items  now  means  continually  decreasing 
dollar  volume.  Now  our  anxiety  for  maintaining 
dollar  volume  leads  to  extravagances  which  are  not 
justified  by  present  conditions. 

A  forrhula  is  needed,  and  for  that  good  mathematic¬ 
ians  are  needed  to  determine  the  basis  for  markon  in 
a  falling  market.  Such  a  formula  would  be  extremely 
valuable.  I  used  up  quite  some  time  trying  to  arrive 
at  one.  but  made  up  my  mind  I  was  not  a  sufficiently 
good  mathematician  to  do  so.  If  there  are  any  such 
here.  I  would  urge  them  to  try  their  hand  at  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  would  all  be  very  thankful  for  a  formula 
which  would  indicate  the  percentage  of  additional 
markon  necessary  for  1  ot  5  or  10  jier  cent  drop  in  the 
wholesale  price  figure. 

*  *  4> 


WHAT  WE  actually  have  to  do  is  to  merchandise 
goods  to  our  customers  and  to  merchandise 
prices  to  ourselves.  We  have  merchandised 
goods  to  our  customers,  but  we  have  been  very  poor 
merchandisers  of  prices  to  ourselves.  We  suffer,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  from  the  same  malady  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  suffer  from,  but  we  are  not  handicapped  bv  any 
legal  restrictions  which  enforce  that  suffering.  We  have 
no  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  go  to  before 
we  are  allowed  to  raise  cur  rates.  We  have  no  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  go  to  before  we  can 
arrange  for  a  reduction  in  wages  of  our  employees, 
although  I  take  it  all  of  us  dislike  taking  that  latter 
step. 

We  are  very  much  like  the  citizens  of  New  York 
in  their  worship  of  the  five-cent  fare.  We  worship 
volume,  just  as  they  worship  the  five-cent  fare,  and  in 
our  worship  of  volume  we  lose  profit,  just  like  the 
rapid  transit  lines  of  New  York,  hemmed  in  by  the 
worship  of  the  five-cent  fare,  lose  their  profits.  W'e 
have  no  electorate  to  hold  us  down.  We  merely  have 
our  own  lack  of  realization  of  the  important  factors 
in  the  case  to  prevent  our  doing  the  normal  thing,  and 
adjusting  our  markon  to  the  reduced  scale  in  prices. 


Reduced  profits  have  not  been  the  only  result  of 
our  follies,  but  othet  evils  have  followed.  The 
presiding  officer  has  spoken  about  the  exaggeration 
in  advertising.  That  has  been  an  alarming  outcome  of 

(Continued 
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the  present  situation.  He  has  also  spoken  about  the 
deterioration  in  quality  of  merchandise,  which  he 
ascribed  partly  to  the  manufacturer  and  partly  to  our 
insistence  on  having  merchandising  made  at  a  price. 

We  have  spent  more  money  in  the  newspapers  and 
that  means  additional  costs,  instead  of  attempting  to 
find  other  means  for  meeting  the  situation.  We  have 
developed  extremely  bad  manners  in  our  relationship 
with  one  another  as  merchants.  All  these  things  have 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  fit  of  nerves,  possibly  due 
to  the  present  conditions.  One  merchant  has  attempted 
to  imitate  another,  has  attempted  to  copy  the  slogan 
of  another,  without  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
method  or  slogan  to  his  own  particular  institution, 
without  regard  to  the  personality  of  the  organization 
which  was  the  originator. 


The  copyist,  unless  he  is  a  wise  adaptor,  usually 
makes  himself  ridiculous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
copyist  who  is  a  wise  adaptor,  after  a  very  short 
time  is  very  often  confused  with  the  originator.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  how  well  the  copy  can  lie  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  copier.  Unfortunately,  in  the  rush 
to  accomplish  things  in  the  present  situation,  that  adapt¬ 
ation  has  fallen  by  the  way.  Instead  of  trying  to  help 
ourselves,  in  many  cases  we  have  seen  what  we  could 
do  to  harm  our  competitors.  That  is  not  only  destruc¬ 
tive  of  our  own  position,  but  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
craft.  In  many  instances  we  have  been  so  much  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  our  competitors  that  the  time  nec- 
e-^sary  for  properly  watching  our  own  activities  has 
been  wasted  and  the  result  has  merely  added  fuel  to  the 
general  confusion  and  led  to  a  worse  situation  than 
might  have  developed  had  we  attended  definitely  to  our 
own  activities. 

Quarreling  has  developetl  when  cooperation  was 
needed.  All  of  that,  it  seems  to  me,  has  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  spite  of  our  large  buildings  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  of  street  frontage,  we  are  not  as  wise 
merchants  as  we  would  like  to  have  the  public  think. 
If  we  continue  that  method,  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
good  will  of  the  public. 
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WHAT  WE  NEED  now,  more  than  anything  else,  is  to 
frankly  state  to  the  public  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  sell  merchandise  with  the  same  markup  which 
satisfied  us  in  1928  and  1929,  because  that  does  not  give 
us  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  overhead  and  the  expenses 
of  selling  and  delivering  the  merchandise  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  led  them  to  expect. 

So,  frankly,  I  think  we  have  to,  if  necessary,  take  the 
public  into  our  confidence  and  say  that  conditions  have 
changed,  and  therefore  methods  will  have  to  change 
in  department  stores.  And  I  trust  in  changing  methods 
in  dejiartment  stores,  we  are  going  to  change  them  for 
the  better  and  not  for  worse.  We  are  going  to  forget 
some  of  the  silly  things  which  1931  has  brought  with 
it,  and  possibly  the  end  of  1930,  and  we  are  going  to 
try  in  1932  to  prove  that  we  are  the  type  of  merchants 
which  the  public  has  always  expected  us  to  be. 
on  page  194) 
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March.  1932 

Responsibility  of  the  Management 
for  Personnel 

By  MAJOR  B.  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  F. 

Address  delhered  at  th-e  2\st  Annual  Convention,  Feln-uary  5,  1932 


PERMIT  me  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  recognition  of 
Personnel  as  a  major  division  of  department  store 
organization.  Our  own  store  has  been  operated 
along  these  lines  for  several  years  and  we  submit  that 
the  operation  has  been  a  success — and  that,  in  addition, 
the  patient  continues  to  remain  very  much  alive. 

Reasons — Previously,  we  had  been  organized  along 
the  orthodox  lines  of  having  our  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  subsidiary  of  our  Service  Division.  Our 
reasons  for  changing  from  this  were  twofold,  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  growth  and  the  other  from  the 
standpoint  of  expense.  Having  just  completed  a  fine 
new  building,  we  were  mindful  of  the  fact  that  build¬ 
ings  alone  could  never  make  a  store.  Even  though  one 
had  the  finest  building,  equipped  with  the  handsomest 
fixtures  and  stocked  with  the  best  merchandise,  that 
would  not  make  a  store.  The  store  would  be  made  or 
unmade  by  its  organization  of  human  beings,  by  its 
personnel. 

Warrants  Undivided  Attention 

Expense — From  the  standpoint  of  expense,  we  were 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  payroll  comprised  more  than 
one  half  of  our  total  overhead  and  it  seemed  that  the 
merchandising  of  that  payroll  was  obviously  a  job  in 
itself,  warranting  the  undivided  attention  of  a  major 
executive. 

Scope — Our  Personnel  Manager  is  vice-president  of 
our  corporation.  She  heads  up  our  entire  store  family, 
so  to  speak.  This  includes  executives,  as  well  as 
rank  and  file.  Her  responsibility  for  our  man-power 
is  on  a  line  with  the  responsibility  of  our  merchandise 
men  for  the  goods  that  we  sell.  And  why  not?  Of  the 
two  jobs,  I  consider  personnel  the  more  difficult.  Our 
merchandise  supply  is  fairly  uniform  and  constant. 
One  thousand  pots  or  pans  may  be  exactly  alike  but 
no  two  people  ever  were  quite  the  same.  Furthermore, 
pots  and  pans  never  change,  whereas  people  change 
constantly — their  moods  and  vagaries  seldom  being  the 
same  two  days  in  succession. 

Our  Personnel  Director  does  more  than  direct  per¬ 
sonnel.  She  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  store.  She  is  a  member  of  our  Executive 
Council  and  shares  its  daily  problems  of  buying  and 
selling  .  The  other  members  of  the  Council  share  with 
her  in  turn,  her  problems  of  human-relations. 

As  a  result,  every  operating  change  that  is  contem¬ 
plated  and  every  store  plan  that  is  made  is  scrutinized 
irom  the  angle: — “Will  this  help  to  build  up  our  man¬ 
power — will  it  have  a  helpful  and  lasting  effect  upon 
w  organization  of  men  and  women?” 


It  often  happens  in  our  store  that  a  huge  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  is  bought  quickly  and  without  consultation 
with  our  important  executives.  But  it  never  happens, 
and  I  hope  it  never  will,  that  an  old  employee  is  trans¬ 
ferred,  an  assistant  buyer  appointed  or  a  buyer  dis¬ 
missed  without  that  step  being  made  the  first  order  of 
business  of  our  Executive  Council. 

Principle — Our  Personnel  Policies  are  leased  upon 
simple  and  not  unusual  principles.  We  aim  to  give  our 
Members  (we  do  not  call  them  employees)  the  follow¬ 
ing 

Just  compensation 
Proper  working  conditions 
Opportunity  to  learn  and  grow 
Reasonable  security 

We  demand  from  our  members  the  following: — 

Loyalty 

Courtesy 

Efficiency 

Esprit  de  corps — In  addition,  we  hope  that  our 
Members  will  give  us  something  that  we  cannot  de¬ 
mand,  something  that  is  quite  intangible,  a  combination 
of  morale  and  “espirit  de  corps”.  We  think  we  have 
it  in  our  organization  and  yet  we  can’t  tell  you  how 
we  got  it.  It  may  grow  out  of  a  store’s  traditions  or 
be  built  around  somebody’s  personality.  It  may  even 
be.  perhaps  it  is  in  our  case,  the  result  of  personnel 
specialization. 

Promotions — We  are  strong  believers  in  promotions 
from  within  our  organization.  The  great  majority  of 
our  executives  have  come  up  from  the  ranks.  That  is 
less  the  result  of  accident  than  design,  because  we 
stipulate  to  every  Member  at  the  outset  that  he  must 
serve  in  a  triple  capacity  as  follows : — 

The  man  on  the  job 

The  teacher  of  the  man  under  him 

The  student  of  the  job  ahead 

Supermen — The  most  hopeful  sign  in  personnel 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been  the  recent  abandonment 
by  most  stores  of  the  search  for  that  “superman”  type 
of  executive.  We  seem  to  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
the  farmer  who  travelled  all  over  the  land  looking  for 
a  rare  soil,  only  to  find  it  eventually  in  his  own  back 
yard.  It  is  human  nature,  perhaps,  to  want  to  look 
abroad  for  buyers  and  merchandise  men  who  show 
promise  of  performing  remarkable  feats,  but  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  bear  out  the  fact  that  a  “genius”  is  in¬ 
variably  someone  who  is  working  for  somebody  else 
and  never  for  you. 
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Yardstick — I  have  often  been  asked  what  yard¬ 
stick,  if  any,  we  use  in  formulating  our  judgment  of 
personnel.  We  try  to  appraise  them  according  to  the 
following  standards ; — 

Character — Have  they  a  combination  of 
qualities  that  are  worth  while?  Are  they  de¬ 
pendable,  honest  and  true?  If  not,  nothing 
else  matters  much. 

Judgment — Have  they  a  proper  sense  of 
values?  Are  they  sound,  straight-thinking  and 
level-headed?  If  not.  even  an  abundance  of 
character  won’t  see  them  thru. 

Force — Have  they  the  power  to  start  and 
to  finish?  Have  they  the  drive  to  get  things 
done?  If  not,  the  possession  of  character  and 
judgment  will  avail  them  little,  liecause  they 
simply  won’t  get  results. 

Challenge — It  goes  without  saying  that  very  few 
])eo])le  possess  these  three  qualities  in  full  measure. 
That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  poor  material,  by 
any  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  presents  a  challenge 
to  management  to  capitalize  the  qualities  that  they 
possess  and  develop  the  qualities  in  which  they  are 
lacking.  In  our  store,  training  goes  further  than  the 
teaching  of  methods,  systems  and  policies.  It  aims  to 
develop  subordinates  into  executives  and  to  develop 
executives  into  better  executives. 


By  way  of  illustration,  our  Personnel  Director  lakes 
physical  inventory  of  our  entire  staff  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  interviewing  every  one  of  our  executives  and 
every  problem  case  in  our  rank  and  file.  Furthermore, 
few  days  go  by  when  she  does  not  single  out  some 
salesclerk  for  a  special  act  of  courtesy,  encourage  a 
buyer  who  needs  and  deserves  encouragement,  or  d^ 
monstrate  to  a  merchandise  manager  some  better  way 
of  handling  his  people. 

Specialization — I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  sales  managers  and  controllers,  and  for 
the  highly  specialized  knowledge  that  goes  with  their 
resi)ective  work.  I  submit,  however,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  handling  of  merchandise,  of  advertising  or 
accounts  does  not  presume  an  equal  knowledge  of  the 
handling  of  people.  And  I  further  submit  that  man¬ 
agement’s  responsibility  to  the  capital  it  represents  and 
to  the  workers  it  employs  warrants  as  much  speciali¬ 
zation  in  the  field  of  ]>ersonnel  as  in  the  fields  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  sales  promotion  and  control. 

Conclusion — Does  this  involve  a  decided  change  in 
store  organization?  If  so,  I  urge  it  just  the  same.  1932 
is  a  good  year  in  which  to  make  decided  changes,  if 
they  are  wholesome  and  forward  looking.  Under  the 
proper  direction,  personnel  specialization  is  bound  to 
pay  quick  and  lasting  dividends  in  store  ])rofits  and 
human  happiness. 


"Wise  Spending”  Study  Program 

By  MRS.  JOHN  F.  SIPPEL 

President,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 


During  the  winter  of  1930-31  club  women 
througbout  the  country  worked  in  diverse  ways 
to  bring  temporary  relief  to  the  great  number 
of  unemployed. 

Realizing  that  the  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  gained 
through  this  work  should  be  utilized  in  making  a  study 
of  contributive  causes  of  economic  maladjustment,  with 
a  view  to  help  in  the  elimination  of  such  causes,  last 
spring  in  Phoenix  our  Council  resolved  “that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  seek  through  study, 
investigation,  and  cooperation  with  kindred  agencies, 
to  bring  about  conditions  that  will  prevent  recurrence 
of  periods  of  universal  economic  distress.” 

Study  Program  Prepared 

A  siK'cial  committee  of  Economic  Adjustment  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  resolution. 
The  result  was  the  initiating,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  of  a  study  based  on  con- 
su'uer-distributor-producei  relationships,  called  the 
Wise  Spending  Study  Program. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  women  control  nearly 
85  i)er  cent  of  the  consumer  purchasing  p  nver  of  the 
country,  and  it  wa>  thought  that  this  study  would  give 
to  these  “buyers  of  the  nation”  a  better  knoxdedge  of 
the  relation  between  wise  spending  and  national  pros- 
p.erity,  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  some 
problems  of  iiroducers  and  distributors,  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  women  have  a  responsibility  to  industry. 


and  an  opportunity  to  do  something  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  with  the  knowledge,  understanding,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  thus  gained. 

That  opjxjrtunity  is  afforded  in  part  through  the 
furnishing  of  consumer  opinion  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  Returned  Merchandise,  Delivery,  Credit.  Con¬ 
structive  Advertising,  and  Desirable  Merchandise. 
Ouizzes  on  these  subjects,  are  a  part  of  the  program 
and  it  is  exjiected  that  answers  from  club  women 
throughout  the  country  will  be  sufficient  in  number  to 
be  of  real  assistance  to  certain  fields  of  industry. 

.\s  tbe  cooperaton  of  many  trade  groups  has  l)een 
offered  to  this  ])roject,  it  is  likely  that  many  state  and 
local  club  units  will  .seek  the  assistance  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  groups  thr.jugbout  the  country.  1  feel 
sure  that  a  study  and  understanding  of  this  major 
project  of  the  (leneral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
will  mean  wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  groiq)S  inter¬ 
ested  in  hastening  a  return  of  national  ])rosperitv. 

The  pr  )gram  itself  apjK'ars  step  by  stej)  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary.  February.  March  and  .\pril  issues  of  The  Club¬ 
woman  GFWC,  available,  for  one  dollar  a  year,  from 
General  Federatitni  Headquarters.  1734  X.  Street,  N. 
W..  Washington. 

May  1  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  heails  of 
National  Business  Men’s  Organiz.ations  a])preciation 
for  their  enc.)uraging  words  regarding  the  value  of  this 
study  and  their  kindly  offers  of  cooperation. 
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Business  is  Down  Not  Out — 

Or  Credit  Versus  Confidence 

A  survey  of  the  present  economic  situation 
and  of  the  factors  which  will  improve  it 

By  DR.  LEWIS  H.  HANEY 

Director,  Bureau  of  Busiuess  Research,  .Ycrc  York  University 
Address  delivered  at  the  2\st  Aumuil  Convention,  February  l.v/.  1932 


Business  is  down,  it  jjot  over-confident,  and 
danced  into  1929  with  its  guard  lowered.  It  took 
a  straight  right  to  the  jaw,  with  the  immediate 
consequences. 

I  will  not  worry  you  with  any  long  recital  of  statis¬ 
tics,  for  the  facts  are  well-known.  In  1931  industrial 
production  in  this  country  was  15  per  cent  below  1930; 
in  December  it  was  about  13  per  cent  below  a  year  ago. 
Similarly,  wholesale  trade  was  down  17  per  cent  for  the 
year,  and  17  per  cent  for  November.  Department  store 
sales  were  11  j^er  cent  lower  in  1931.  and  in  l)eceml)er 
were  nearly  14  per  cent  under  a  year  ago. 

In  general,  physical  production  at  the  end  of  1931 
was  43  jjer  cent  below  the  peak  in  1929 ;  primary  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  shape  of  freight  traffic  had  fallen  43  per 
cent ;  the  retail  trade  of  the  large  department  stores, 
29  per  cent. 

Term  “Normar"  Misleading 

Industry  is  said  to  Ih'  abjut  35  jx*r  cent  below 
“normal.”  But  note  that  the  estimates  of  normal  used 
by  the  statisticians  are  still  based  on  an  assumed  upward 
trend  at  the  old  rate,  and  therefore  are  very  high.  In 
reality,  I  think,  the  ui)ward  trend  of  the  jx)St-war  period 
no  longer  exists,  and  that  really  business — and  this 
goes  for  the  stock  market,  to  )-^  is  not  as  low  as  it 
seems. 

These  old  normal  levels  will  proliably  have  to  be  re¬ 
vised  downward.  Then  the  present  position  of  business 
will  not  seem  so  low.  Although  physical  volume  is  act¬ 
ually  43  ]>er  cent  l)elow  the  19.^  [)eak.  it  is  probably 
not  more  than  25  per  cent  below  the  true  normal. 
We  will  quit  looking  back  at  the  towering  peaks  of 
1929,  and  look  forward  to  the  less  altitudinous  planes 
which  spread  before  us.  These  promise  to  yield  smaller 
laper  profits,  but  will  lie  much  easier  on  our  hearts. 

We  cannot  accept  the  current  comparisons  with  the 
depths  of  preceding  depressions.  One  calculation  puts 
the  depression  of  the  ‘70.s  at  15  per  cent  below  normal, 
the  ’90s  at  20  i)er  cent  below,  1921  at  25.  per  cent  below, 
and  1931  about  35  jier  cent.  The  socialists  eagerly  seize 
upon  such  computations  to  prove  that  cataclysms  are 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  that  this  one  means  our 
ruin.  The  inflationists  sAy  that  we  must  inflate  or  die. 
But  I  .say  that  this  is  a  statistical  mirage,  generated 
by  tile  process  of  measuring  down  from  an  inflated 
and  unreal  normal  level. 


Adjusting  the  Standard  of  Living 

One  thought  of  some  importance  to  those  engaged  in 
trade  is  suggested,  namely,  that  our  standards  of  living 
may  l)e  somewhat  modified.  Frankly,  I  think  that  not 
only  were  the  stock  market  and  credit  inflated  in  1929, 
but  also  that  the  so-called  American  standard  of  living 
was  inflated.  .\  large  part  of  our  people  came  to  think 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  credit  man,  they  had  to  have 
two  cars,  a  radio,  an  oil  furnace,  a  fur  coat,  a  trip  to 
Florida  in  the  Winter,  and  one  to  Maine  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  pink  liath  room, — in  every  home.  The  myth¬ 
ical  Joneses  did! 

Now.  I  think  that  life  is  going  to  be  simpler  for  a 
while.  (Jur  standards  are.  I  hope,  going  to  l)e  simpler 
and,  if  you  please,  less  standardized.  After  all,  there 
is  no  reason  why  all  of  us  should  dress  alike,  and  really 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  everyone  should  sp)end 
so  much  time  rolling  around  in  idleness.  Is  it  not 
|x)ssible  that  something  more  like  an  old  American 
home  may  emerge  from  this  depression,  possibly  with 
less  jazz  and  gadding  about  and  more  rest,  reading, 
character-building,  resixjnsibilities — less  “flaming  youth” 
and  more  youthful  ambition — less  “gas”  and  more 
clothes?  Certainly,  as  {people  come  to  lose  less  in  the 
stock  market,  they  will  have  more  to  spend  in  the  dry 
goods  store.  May  we  not  hope  for  more  home  life  and 
hapi)iness  now  that  post-war  youth  has  had  its  fling? 
We  need  less  standardization  and  better  standards — 
not  "higher  standards  of  living.”  but  l)etter  standards. 

I  think  this  would  be  Ix'tter  for  stock  turnover  and 
for  general  business  stabilitv. 


Probable  Improvement  in  Business  in  1932 

Hut  business  is  not  “out !”  It  has  taken  three  counts 
— 1929,  1930,  1931.  I  believe,  that  business  will  at 
least  rise  to  its  knees  in  1932. 

Depressions  do  not  last  forever.  They  are  brought 
on  by  inflation,  over  spending,  and  a  piling  up  of 
debts.  Then  the  inevitable  deflation,  liquidation  and 
thrift,  work  a  cure.  This  was  true  in  1875  and  in  1896. 
These  dejiressions  probably  were  as  bad  as  the  present 
one.  considering  the  fact  that  we  were  then  not  so 
well  organized  as  we  are  now.  They  lasted  four  or  five 
years.  Then  came  recovery. 

Why  did  recovery  come?  Well,  the  maladjustments 
of  the  i)receding  inflation  periods  were  corrected.  Prices 
and  expenses  were  reduced  and  readjusted.  The  in- 
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efficient  were  weeded  out.  Debts  were  cut  down  to  a 
workable  basis.  In  general,  capital  values,  prices,  and 
wages  were  marked  down  and  put  in  the  bargain  base¬ 
ment  for  a  while. 

Then  what  happened?  It  was  found  that  millions  of 
people  were  still  alive,  and  that  where  there  is  life 
there  is  hope.  This  is  not  optimistic  bunk;  there  is  a 
great  economic  truth  in  it,  namely  that  the  intelligent 
self-interest  of  a  million  business  men  will  sooner  or 
later  find  the  way  out  of  any  business  depression. 

I  confess  that  I  am  impatient  with  those  who  see 
“nothing  to  pull  us  out.”  Business  has  an  excellent 
self-starter.  When  prices,  wages,  and  credit  conditions 
get  “right,”  the  consent  and  anxious  desire  of  millions 
of  business  men  to  make  money  will  start  the  wheels 
to  turning. 

Who  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  124,000,000  con¬ 
sumers  ? 

And  do  not  think  that  wants  have  dried  up  and  died. 
One  fundamental  law  of  economics  is  the  law  of  the 
indefinite  expansibility  of  human  wants.  The  divine 
discontent  of  the  poet  is  never  long  quiescent,  and  it 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1929  that  people  want  to 
live  and  to  live  well.  More  than  that,  any  scientist  will 
tell  you  that  we  have  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of 
invention  and  discovery.  New  materials  and  new  forces 
are  coming  to  light  every  day.  There  probably  never 
was  a  period  when  more  scientific  progress  was  being 
made.  These  things  mean  new  wants  and  new  and 
better  ways  of  gratifying  old  wants. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  out  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
of  this  depression  will  emerge  a  greater  and  more 
efficient  economic  life  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But,  you  say,  what  about  purchasing  power  ?  Granted 
that  the  wants  are  there,  how  are  the  people  to  buy? 

Restoration  of  Confidence  Necessary 

Here  comes  the  rub,  for  under  our  present  organiza¬ 
tion,  wants  speak  only  through  the  voice  of  money  and 
credit,  and  these  have  gone  into  hoarding  or  become 
frozen.  On  all  hands,  we  are  confronted  by  the  great 
fact  of  the  hour,  “lack  of  confidence.”  Well-to-do 
people  do  not  buy — ^because  of  a  lack  of  confidence. 

Why,  then,  has  confidence  .gone?  I  will  tell  you. 
It  is  because  people — you  and  I — have  Ijegun  to  enter¬ 
tain  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  as  to  the 
soundness  of  bank  credit.  We  have  come  to  have  doubts 
as  to  the  value  of  a  United  States  government  bond! 

The  prices  of  many  commodities  are  low  enough,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  many  bonds.  But  people  do  not 
buy,  because  they  are  hoarding  gold  and  gold  certifi¬ 
cates.  At  least  that  is  what  the  intelligent  hoarders  are 
hoarding.  Only  the  fool  hoards  any  other  kind  of 
money.  Why  do  they  hoard  g;old  or  gold  certificates? 
Because  they  lack  confidence  in  the  value  of  money? 
This  is  what  paralyzes  business  and  investment.  Now- 
a-days,  everything  is  bought  and  sold  for  money,  and 
only  when  the  monetary  unit  has  a  value  that  is  definite 
can  buying  and  selling  proceed,  and  money  circulate 
freely. 

This  then  is  the  way  tc  restore  purchasing  power  and 
“confidence”  alike,  namely  to  remove  all  shadow  of 
doubt  concerning  our  money  and  its  sister  credit.  When 
people  know  that  one  dollar  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
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that  all  dollars  are  as  good  as  23.22  grains  of  pure 
gold,  there  wilf.be  no  trouble  with  hoarding. 

And  when  people  know  that  the  banks  are  truly  liquid 
there  will  be  no  bank  runs. 

Why  fool  ourselves?  The  fundamental  cause  of  this 
lack  of  confidence  is  credit  inflation — too  much  credit 
— too  much  debt.  That  is  what  causes  the  mistrust 
which,  in  turn,  causes  bank  failures.  The  way  to  stop 
bank  failures,  therefore,  is  to  restore  confidence  in 
money  and  credit.  There  is  no  sense  in  trying  to  restore 
confidence  by  stopping  bank  failures.  Remove  the 
cause  and  you  have  a  remedy. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times  in  my  column  on 
the  financial  page  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
we  do  not  need  more  credit;  we  badly  need  better 
credit. 

Credit  is  like  a  wife.  The  wise  man  does  not  want 
more  numerous  mates,  although  he  may  hope  for  some 
improvement  in  the  one  he  has. 

How  can  we  make  the  nation’s  money  and  credit 
sound?  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  the  same  common- 
sense  way  that  you  as  merchants  would  follow,  If 
the  Administration  had  from  the  beginning  adopted  the 
simple  course  of  economy  and  liquidation,  facing  the 
facts,  we  would  now  be  on  the  upgrade.  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  now  it  is  too  late. 

Methods  of  Improving  the  Credit  Situation 

First,  we  should  reestablish  the  weakened  credit  of 
our  government.  That  we  can  do  almost  immediately 
by  cutting  out  all  non-productive  expenditures  and 
drastically  increasing  taxes  We  can  balance  our  budget. 

More  than  that  we  can  keep  the  budget  balanced  in 
the  future  by  avoiding  the  plunge  into  huge  bond  issues 
and  lx)rrowing. 

Second,  we  can  nail  this  whispering  about  the  gold 
standard  and  stop  the  hoarding  of  gold.  That  treasury 
official  who  recently  refused  to  discuss  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  because,  forsooth,  its  abandonment  had  not  l)een 
considered  in  Washington,  was  not  wise.  It  is  this 
refusal  to  realize  realities  that  has  done  so  much  to 
undo  us.  To  set  all  doubt  at  rest,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  balance  the  government  budget,  assure  the  world 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  kept  absolutely  chaste 
and  that  no  artificial  tinkering  with  money  rates  or  in¬ 
flation  either  in  currency  or  in  bank  credit  will  be 
tolerated  in  this  country.  Then  no  foreign  nation  will 
want  to  withdraw  its  gold,  and  at  the  same  time  do¬ 
mestic  hoarding  will  cease. 

Or,  if  you  desire  still  greater  assurance,  why  not 
make  an  immediate,  honest,  hed-rock  examination  of 
every  national  bank  in  the  country,  and  compel  those 
banks  found  to  be  unsound  to  merge  with  the  sound 
ones  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  latter? 

It  is  the  policy  of  puttering  and  procrastination  which 
delays  the  establishment  of  confidence. 

Third,  we  can  help  both  to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
preserve  the  gold  standard  by  revising  our  tariff,  and 
that  means  revising  it  downward.  Our  foolish  and 
hypocritical  policy  of  trying  to  sell  other  nations  with¬ 
out  buying  from  them,  has  become  all  but  intolerable 
now  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation. 
on  page  190) 
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What  Does  the  Customer  Want? 

By  DR.  LILLIAN  M.  GILBRETH 
Consulting  Engineer 

Address  delivered  at  the  2\st  Annual  Cotivention,  February  1,  1932 


The  subject  of  this  talk  is  put  in  the  question  form, 
because  the  material  presented  is  in  part  the  result 
of  questions  asked  by  the  women  of  the  country, 
who  do  a  large  percent  of  the  purchasing.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  85  per  cent  of  the  retail  buying  is  done 
by  women,  and  this  makes  them  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  consuming  public. 

For  over  a  year  now,  the  consumer  has  been  urged  to 
spend.  Shortsighted  merchants  have  urged  her  to  “Buy 
now,”  with  little  thought  as  to  how  to  help  her  to  know 
whether  buying  now  was  wise  for  her,  or  not.  More 
sensible  merchants  have  cooperated  in  the  “Wise  spend¬ 
ing”  campaign,  and  have  done  their  best  to  tell  her 
truthfully  what  types  of  merchandise  it  is  wise  for  her 
to  spend  money  for — and  to  see  that  she  gets  these,  in 
their  stores,  in  variety,  and  in  quality  that  adequately 
meet  her  needs. 

Women  Studying  Wise  Spending 

She  is  supplementing  their  information  service  by  re¬ 
search.  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  forty  or  more  associations 
of  retailers,  is  carrying  through  a  most  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  study  program,  covering  avoidable  wastes,  like 
the  unnecessary  return  of  merchandise.  This  is  a  fact 
finding  project,  whose  aim  is  not  to  criticize,  but  to 
cooperate,  in  thinking  through  pressing  problems  that 
face  retailer  and  consumer  alike,  and  then  using  the 
results  to  guide  wiser  action.  If  the  retailers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  show  interest  in  this  study,  it  will 
be  carried  through  with  more  ease  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  results  will  undoubtedly  be  more  detailed  and 
more  serviceable. 

During  this  year  and  more  of  instability  of  buying 
power  and  prices,  women  have  everywhere  shown  a 
desire  not  only  to  get  adequate  information,  but  to  help,’ 
where  that  was  possible.  As  individuals  and  as  a 
group,  the  consumer,  who  is  your  customer,  has  recog¬ 
nized  her  responsibilities.  Many  of  you,  I  feel  sure, 
can  testify  that  she  has  asked  for  information,  and  has 
tried  not  only  to  buy,  but  to  buy  intelligently.  She  has 
studied  you,  and  she  will  attempt  to  study  your  needs. 
You,  I  feel  sure,  have  also  studied  her  and  are  anxious 
to  know  what  she  feels  that  her  needs  are.  You  are 
interested  not  only  in  what  she  actually  should  have, 
to  complete  the  clothes,  food  and  furnishing  equipment 
of  her  household,  but  in  what  she  wants,  what  she  is 
thinking  about,  and  especially  in  trying  to  stabilize  her 
feelings,  so  that  she  can  buy  what  you  are  ready  to 
sell  her. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 


every  human  being  craves  a  sense  of  security  and 
o  sense  of  power.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  both 
of  these  have  been  shaken  in  many  cases,  and  destroyed 
or  seriously  injured  in  others.  It  is  not  only  those  who 
have  lost  money  and  jobs  who  feel  insecure,  but  every¬ 
one  who  is  afraid  that  she  will  lose  money  or  a  job, 
or  that  in  some  way  the  sense  of  security  that  she  has 
built  her  life  on  will  be  taken  from  her.  If  one  has 
not  a  well  established  sense  of  security,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  build  up  a  sense  of  power.  That  means  that 
one  loses  his  feeling  of  importance  in  the  eyes  of  other 
people,  or  wprst  still,  in  ones  own  eyes. 

You  will  understand  something  of  her  feelings  if 
you  compare  them  with  your  own.  I  am  speaking  here 
not  of  your  feelings  as  individuals,  but  as  members  of 
a  retail  store,  or  of  the  retail  group. 

Your  efficiency  in  your  work  and  your  satisfaction  in 
it  if  you  are  successful  is  largely  based  on  the  fact  that 
for  years  you  could  be  secure  as  to  buying  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  price  that  you  wanted  it,  and  selling 
it  at  the  price  you  expected  to  get.  Many  of  you  had 
this  security  for  years.  Have  you  it  now?  Your  sense 
of  power  came  because,  being  secure,  you  could  build 
up  the  esteem  of  your  customers  and  your  own  esteem. 
Have  you  that  now?  If  you  have  you  are  very  efficient, 
or  very  lucky. 

What  the  customer  wants,  then,  is  evidently  security 
and  power,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  your  job  to  give  her 
both,  if  you  want  her  to  spend  with  you.  For  she  will 
not  really  be  wise  unless  her  spending  results  in  security 
and  jx>wer — for  her  and  for  you. 

Significant  Customer  Questions 

Let  me  list  for  you  some  of  the  significant  questions 
that  your  customer  has  sent  to  me,  in  Washington,  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  and  more.  These  are  not  selected,  un¬ 
usual  questions,  they  arc  of  the  type  which  we  get 
every  day,  coming  from  women  all  over  the  country 
and  of  many  types  of  education,  experience  and  buying 
power.  As  I  go  over  them,  will  you  evaluate  the  type 
of  intelligence  that  puts  these  questions?  You  are 
dealing  here  not  with  an  “Unclassified  moron,”  but 
with  a  thoughtful,  reasonable  and  reasoning  person. 
Do  not  forget  that  the  customer  progresses  with  the 
times,  even  as  does  the  retail  group.  Your  wife  and 
daughter  belong  to  this  group, — it  is  a  group  educated, 
in  schools,  in  colleges, — but  also  in  clubs  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  last  but  not  least  by  years  of  reading  your 
advertising,  shopping  your  stores  and  giving  your  mer¬ 
chandise  the  drastic  tests  of  actual  use,  under  living 
conditions.  Please  visualize  her  as  she  asks  me,  and 
through  me  you,  these  questions.  It  is  my  hope  that 
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before  this  convention  is  over  you  will  have  answered 
many  if  not  all  of  them,  and  that  I  may  carry  back  to 
her  the  answers,  which  she  can  hope  also  to  see  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  your  practices.  If  she  is  satisfied  with  the 
answers,  I  think  that  I  can  promise  you  that  she  will 
buy  as  much  as  her  budget  will  allow  and  it  will  be  an 
emergency  budget  that  considers  the  great  need  of  buy¬ 
ing  now.  For  she  will  be  convinced  that  it  will  be  wise 
spending. 

Consumer  Questions 

I  can  scarcely  over  emphasize  this  phrase  “Wise 
spending.”  It  has  become  a  slogan.  I,  as  working  on 
the  President’s  Employment  Committee,  say  to  her 
“Spend  Wisely,”  she  replies.  “What  is  Wise  Spend¬ 
ing,”  and  she  asks: 

1.  “Shall  I  buy  now  or  wait?  Which  is  wise? 

How  shall  I  reconcile  7vise  saving  and 
wise  spending?” 

2.  “If  I  spend  now,  what  should  I  buy?” 

3.  “Which  kinds  of  merchandise  are  cheaper 
than  they  were,  say  a  year  ago,  and  how 
much  cheaper?” 

4.  “How  can  I  be  assured  that  they  will  not 
be  cheaper  still?” 

5.  “If  I  buy  to  help  conditions,  can  I  be  sure 
that  I  am  heljiing  myself  too?” 

6.  “.\re  major  changes  in  i>roducts  contem¬ 
plated  that  will  make  my  purchases  out 
of  date?” 

7.  “If  I  say  that  1  will  buy,  will  merchants 
see  that  1  get  quality  and  variety  from 
which  to  select,  including  an  adequate 
range  of  sizes?” 

8.  “Will  they  insure  quality?  Can  I  get  the 
(luality  to  which  I  am  accustomed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  formerly?” 

9.  “Should  I  ask  for  guaranteed  or  tested 
merchandise?  Are  specifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise  branded  by  manufacturers  or 
l)roducers  being  maintained  ?  Of  merchan¬ 
dise  branded  by  stores?” 

10.  “Have  I  a  right  to  expect  an  adequate 
l>ersonnel  of  trained  salespeople  and  other 
store  em])loyees  at  this  time?  If  not.  why 
not  ?” 

We.  of  course,  on  the  Committee  do  our  best  to 
answer  such  (piestions  intelligently  and  call  for  the  help 
of  retail,  business,  industrial  and  government  agencies. 
I  could  give  you  my  own  answers  to  her.  I  should  so 
much  rather  give  her  yours,  or  have  you  give  them 
to  her,  at  this  Convention  and  through  your  stores,  as 
you  return  to  them. 

Perhaps  you  might  care  to  think  over  certain  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  which  come  to  me,  as  a  result  of 
trying  to  Ije  of  service  to  both  retail  and  customer 
groups. 


Tell  Customers  the  Truth 

I  believe  that  the  customer  wants  the  truth,  and  that 
she  will  respond  to  it.  It  will  give  her  security.  A  day 
or  two  ago  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  helpful  men 
of  our  entire  advertising  group  said  to  me,  “Telling 
the  truth  pays.”  It  does.  You  can  take  years  to  build 
up  customer  confidence,  and  lose  it  in  one  transaction, 
and  the  unforgivable  sin  is  lying,  in  word  or  act.  If 
this  is  complicated  by  making  the  customer  feel  that 
she  is  put  in  the  position  of  lying,  that  is  fatal.  She 
might  forgive  you  for  putting  yourself  in  a  position 
where  she  despises  you,  she  will  never  forgive  you  for 
putting  her  in  a  position  where  she  despises  herself. 

This  would  seem  to  mean  that  advertising  must  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  each  word  of  that  old  adage  means  something. 
Also,  that  merchandise  and  salesmanship  should  carry 
through  the  good  work  started  by  the  advertising,  and 
on  and  through  the  delivery,  the  unpacking  and  the 
use  of  the  merchandise,  during  its  entire  life. 

In  advertisements,  if  illustrations  are  used  and  are 
supposed  to  show  the  merchandise,  have  them  check 
accurately  with  the  descriptive  matter  and  with  the 
goods  themselves.  If  other  types  of  illustrations  are 
used,  they  may  be  amusing,  interesting  from  the  his¬ 
torical  standpoint,  helpful  in  suggesting  the  use  of  the 
article,  but  should  not  even  suggest  values  that  the 
goods  will  not  prove  to  have. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  an  educational  campaign,  but 
recognize  that  you  really  are  e<lucating,  with  each 
passing  year,  a  more  intelligent  customer.  Why  not, 
when  she  is  carefully  reading  your  advertising  year 
after  year?  If  you  are  in  the  advertising  department, 
guard  the  validity  of  what  you  say  to  the  customer  as 
your  life,  and  see  that  your  store  lives  up  to  what 
you  say,  at  any  cost.  It  pays. 

Tested  or  Guaranteed  Merchandise  Builds  Confidence 

The  customer  wants  the  truth  in  merchandising.  She 
is  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  she  cannot  expect  to 
have  the  bargains  of  today  without  paying  for  them, 
in  discomfort  of  lower  buying  power,  in  decrease  of 
variety  for  selection,  sometimes  even  in  quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  in  inadequacy  of  service,  including  sales¬ 
manship.  Why  not  tell  her  so  honestly?  You  know 
better  than  I  how  this  can  lie  done.  Of  course  it  is 
obvious  at  a  time  like  this,  that  when  the  customer  is 
less  secure  she  is  more  suspicious  and  exacting.  It 
will  help  her  and  you  if  you  will  try,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  carr>'  tested  and  guaranteed  merchandise,  and  to  urge 
the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  to  stand  back  of  his 
brand,  if  you  are  selling  her  marked  brand.  If  you  are 
not,  you  yourself  must  expect  the  (luestions  as  to  tests 
an  l  guarantees  to  be  put  direct  to  you.  and  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  your  goods. 

If  you  stress  “Tested"  or  "( luaranteed"  or  any 
other  term  that  means  that  the  merchandise  is  standard 
and  iq)  to  known  sjiecifications.  allow  no  confusion 
with  “comparison  shopping.”  Don’t  pass  the  buck  to 
another  store  which  says  that  similar  merchandise  is 
tested.  Take  y'our  own  responsibilities.  Or  refuse  to 
take  any  responsibility,  and  let  the  customer  know  that 
you  have  had  your  trained  merchandise  people  buy  the 
best  available  for  the  money  and  that  tests  were  not 
insisted  on.  T  do  not  exjx'Ct  that  you  will  all  feel  it 
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1  wise  til  say,  “This  merchandise  is  not  tested  or  guaran¬ 
teed.  therefore  it  has  the  low  price  that  you  see’’  only 
j  that  \nu  do  not  imjily,  in  any  sales  techniqtie,  what  is 
not  so. 

Renewed  Emphasis  on  Durability 

In  these  days  when  the  producer  is  so  pressed  to  the 
wall  and  is  in  so  many  cases  operating  on  such  a  nar- 
j  row  margin,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  your  mer- 

1  chandise  people  know  what  they  are  buying.  You  are 

I  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  “the  middleman.”  Both 

I  the  i>roducer  and  the  consumer  look  to  and  are  depend- 

1  ent  on  you.  Stiffen  up  on  your  inspection,  your  mark- 

j  ing  and  measuring,  and  check  back  customer  complaints, 

'  through  the  usual  channels,  and  back  to  the  inspector, 

:  marker,  buyer  and  manufacturer.  The  customer  is  in- 

?  furiated  if  the  size  proves  not  what  she  is  accustomed 

F  to  having  it  lie — she  resents  skimping,  of  course,  but 

;  she  resents  the  wrong  marking  more.  It  would  help 

if  your  buyer  was  not  only  informed  as  to  deviations 
!  from  accepted  standards,  but  if  she  was  required  to 

i  pass  her  information  on  to  every  salesjierson.  Perhaps 

i  she  does.  But  does  she?  And  does  the  salesperson  pass 

on  the  facts  and  the  reason  to  the  customer  ?  Many  of 
the  reasons  are  excellent,  many  of  the  causes  for  devi¬ 
ation  mean  real  savings  to  the  customer,  but  some  do 
not.  The  customer  is  complaining,  all  over  the  country, 
“There  is  so  much  trash  in  the  stores.”  Is  that  true? 
F  Why?  Can  it  be  that  her  standard  of  values  have 
shifted?  That  she  is  buying  more  as  her  grandmother 
'  did  than  as  she  herself  did  two  years  ago?  There  seems 
to  he  a  new-old  emphasis  on  suitability  and  durability. 

:  I  can  hear  the  buyers  say,  “Yes,  but  she  still  insists 

on  style,  novelty,  appearance,  etc.”  Quite  true.  Can’t 
you  buy  these,  combined  with  the  lasting  values?  Does 
the  producer  know  what  the  customer  wants?  Are  you, 
to  whom  she  looks,  thinking  of  her  needs  ?  Sometimes, 
I  remember  she  must  not  only  wear,  but  pack  and  launder 
clothes.  Not  only  use,  but  wash  and  store  dishes.  Not 
only  enjoy  her  purchases  as  a  thing-in-itself,  but  live 
with  it  in  combination  with  many  other  things.  You  are 
working  in  a  time  when  you  not  only  compete  with 
L  other  stores  and  other  lines  of  merchandise  in  your  own 

^  stores,  but  with  every  item  in  your  customers  budget — 

of  m  mey.  time  and  energy.  She  realizes  this  more  and 
more  as  she  buys.  Do  you  realize  this  as  you  sell? 

(iive  Reasons  for  Price 

.\s  in  advertising,  the  customer  asks  for  the  truth  in 
I  salesmanship,  too.  She  wants  to  know  the  real  reasons 
n  why  merchandise  is  expensive  or  cheap.  These  may 

I  send  her  out  to  shop  other  stores,  if  the  reason  shows 

not  th-’.t  you  are  very  clever  but  that  the  product  has 

I-  a  lower  value  elsewhere.  But  if  you  have  told  her  the 

tnith  consistently,  longer  than  has  any  other  store,  she 
will  come  back  to  you.  Now  and  then  a  customer  wants 
|i  to  beat  the  store — now  and  then  every  woman  is  keyed 

Ij  up  for  a  bargain  hunt,  of  the  type  that  implies  beating 

i  as  many  people  as  possible.  But  most  of  us  most  of 

“I  the  time,  and  all  of  us  some  of  the  time  are  willing 

It  to  pay  what  an  article  is  really  worth. 

^  1  he  customer  appreciates  knowing  that  the  article  is 

y  expensive  hecause  it  is  hard  to  get,  rare  in  design,  of 


costly  materials,  but  knowing  also  that  it  is  necessarily 
frail  and  carried  in  a  small  selection.  She  is  glad  to 
know  that  an  article  is  durable  and  essential,  but  also 
to  know  it  is  readily  obtainable  and  not  especially  fash¬ 
ioned  to  the  style  of  the  minute.  She  is  tremendously 
grateful  for  help  in  getting  goods  that  are  appropriate 
to  her  budget  and  to  her  use.  Of  course  she  resents 
lieing  put  in  the  [Kjsition  of  asking  advice,  unless  she  is 
of  the  difficult  clinging  vine  variety,  and  she  dislikes 
l)eing  made  to  go  through  a  catechism  before  an  audi¬ 
ence.  She  follows  motions  of  sales  as  well  as  sales 
talks,  and  is  apt  to  respect  her  purchase  to  the  degree 
that  the  sales{)erson  and  wrapper  have  evidenced  their 
respect  for  it.  Sincerity,  real  respect  for  merchandise, 
customer  and  oneself,  are  tremendous  assets  in  selling. 
This  is  much  to  ask  for,  but  the  customer  knows  what 
the  labor  market  is  and  that  now  is  the  time  for  better 
planning  and  selection,  placement  and  training. 

Customer  Education 

It  seems  to  me  that  customer  education  is  a  project 
in  adult  education,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  rules  for 
success  in  this  field.  The  expert  in  adult  education 
recognizes  certain  things: 

1.  Need  to  appreciate  the  total  situation 

2.  Need  to  realize  that  many  impressions  reg¬ 
ister  at  the  same  time 

3.  Rules  for  a  pleasurable  “conditioned 
learning” 

4.  Importance  of  establishing  right  habits 

5.  Importance  of  rewards  and  harm  done  by 
punishments 

There  are  many  more,  but  these  may  be  enough  to 
suggest  applications  in  the  retail  field. 

New  Trends  in  Customer  Desires 

It  is  equally  important  to  realize  that  there  are  new 
trends  ol>servable  in  customer  desires.  These  I  can 
vouch  for.  They  are  such  things  as : 

1.  A  desire  for  more  information 

2.  A  wish  to  cooperate 

3.  A  tendency  to  think  in  wholes,  i.e.,  the 
whole  house,  the  whole  kitchen,  the  whole 
costume,  the  whole  money,  time  and  energy 
budget 

4.  Pride  in  local  achievements 

5.  Pride  in  well  done  jobs,  of  individuals  and 
of  groups 

You  are  j^erhaps  at  this  point  no  nearer  knowing 
what  the  customer  wants,  in  tangible  things  or  in  speci¬ 
fications  for  intangibles  than  you  were  when  I  started 
this  talk,  but  perhaps  you  have  come  to  realize  that  her 
needs  are  fundamental  and  that  she  is  increasing 
wanting  what  she  needs.  I  can  pledge  her  to  you  as 
intelligent,  open-minded  and  cooperative — and  after  all, 
what  more  can  you  ask? 
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Department  Stores  and  the  Price  Level 

The  Last  Ten  Years  and  the  Next  Five 

By  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing 
.  Issistant  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
Harvard  University 

Address  delhered  at  the  21^/  Annual  Convention,  Pebruar\  4th,  1932 


IN  the  years  since  1919,  five  major  trends  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  department  store  business  in  this 
country.  Three  of  these  trends  are  familiar  to  all 
of  you  and  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment 
in  these  conventions  and  in  the  press.  The  other  two 
are  less  well  recognized  but  are  vitally  important.  From 
all  indications,  the  five  trends  at  present  are  continuing 
with  undiminished  strength. 

At  the  risk  of  going  over  old  ground,  I  must  begin 
by  describing  the  first  three  trends  briefly,  because  they 
are  closely  relatefl  to  the  paints  which  I  am  going  to 
make. 

Ratio  of  Expense  to  Sales 

The  first  major  trend  is  that  in  the  percentage  of 
total  expense  to  sales.  This  percentage  has  been  rising 
steadily  for  over  10  years.  In  1920,  stores  with  sales 
of  $1,000,000  or  more  operated  for  26.7  per  cent  of 
sales.  For  1930  the  corresponding  figure  was  33.9  per 
cent. 

The  second  major  trend  is  that  in  the  rate  of  gross 
margin.  From  1920  to  1927  the  rate  of  margin  rose 
steadily,  but  less  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  expense.  In 
1927  the  rate  of  gross  margin  passed  33  per  cent. 
Since  that  time  it  has  remained  approximately  un¬ 
changed  at  slightly  more  than  33  per  cent.  The  years 
since  1920,  therefore,  have  been  marked  by  a  rise  in 
the  margin  percentage  to  a  point  which  appears  to  be 
the  maximum  under  present  conditions.  Margin  has 
remained  at  this  point  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  third  major  trend,  that  in  net  profit,  results 
directly  from  the  first  two.  Since  1920  profit  over  and 
above  interest  on  net  worth,  has  declined  steadily.  In 
1920  the  typical  percentage  of  net  profit  for  stores  with 
sales  of  $1,000,0)00  or  more  was  3.1  per  cent  of  sales. 
In  1930  these  stores  on  the  average  incurred  a  net  loss 
of  0.9  per  cent  of  sales. 

Since  the  rate  of  net  profit  sums  up  department 
store  performance  in  a  single  figure,  it  is  worth  while 
to  note  several  facts  regarding  the  rhovement  of  profit 
during  these  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  the  first 
place,  the  downward  trend  in  profits  continued  through¬ 


out  the  period  of  general  business  prosperity  from 
1923  to  1929.  In  the  second  place,  at  the  peak  of  general 
prosi^erity  in  1929,  department  stores  earned  profits 
amounting  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  they  earned, 
in  percentage  of  sales,  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding 
depression;  that  is,  in  1921.  Third,  at  the  peak  of 
general  prosperity  in  1920  department  stores  were 
prosperous ;  at  the  peak  of  general  prosperity  in  1929, 
department  stores  were  in  a  deeper  depression  than 
they  were  in  in  1921. 

Rise  and  Decline  of  Prices 

So  much  for  the  first  three  trends.  The  department 
store  trade  since  1920  has  experienced  two  other  trends: 
(1)  a  gradual,  but  steady,  decline  in  retail  selling  prices; 
and  (2)  a  strong  tendency  for  operating  expenses  to 
remain  practically  constant  in  cents  per  physical  unit 
of  goods  sold. 

The  upper  line  on  the  chart  which  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  shows  the  approximate  course  of  department 
store  selling  prices  since  1915.  There  is  not  time  to 
describe  this  price  index  in  detail.  It  is  based, on  the 
retail  price  data  for  clothing  and  related  items  and  for 
home  furnishings,  published  periodically  by  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.*  These  price  data  for  clothing  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  cover  a  substantial  portion  of  the  articles  sold 
in  department  stores  and  lists  of  these  articles  are 
availalde  in  published  form.-  The  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  figures  have  been  combined  to  form  the 
index  of  department  store  selling  prices  in  the  chart 
which  you  hold,  the  two  series  of  figures  being 
weighted  according  to  the  relative  importance  of  cloth¬ 
ing  and  home  furnishings  in  the  family  budget.  I 
realize  fully  the  great  difficulty  of  measuring  depart¬ 
ment  store  prices  and  I  have  no  notion  that  the  index 

>  Monthly  Labor  Review,  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Latest  figures  are  those  for  June,  1931,  published  in  the  Rreiew 
for  August,  1931,  page  191. 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  December, 
1924,  page  484  et  seq. 
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in  Table  1  is  j^erfect.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
’  index  is  approximately  correct. 

i  From  the  chart  you  will  note  two  outstanding  move- 
i  ments.  From  1915  to  1920  department  store  selling 
'I  prices  rose  abruptly;  since  1920  they  have  declined 
I  steadily,  with  one  minor  exception.  The  drop  in  1921 
I  and  1922  was  very  sharp,  but  from  1923  through  1930 
i|  the  rate  of  decline  was  gradual,  perhaps  too  gradual 

i|  to  be  perceived  or  deemed  important  after  the  violent 
I  fluctuations  of  the  years  1915  and  1922.  This  chart 
?  brings  to  light  one  fundamental  difference  between  the 
I?  two  periods  of  general  prosperity  which  have  been 
I  mentioned.  The  1920  prosperity,  in  which  department 
i  stores  shared,  was  marked  by  rapidly  rising  retail  prices 
of  department  store  merchandise ;  the  boom  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  1929,  however,  brought  with  it  no  rise  in 
department  store  selling  prices,  but  instead  an  unin- 
}  terrupted  decline. 

;  Prices  Still  Above  Pre-War  Levels 

j  One  other  fact  should  be  noted  before  we  leave  this 

11  index  of  prices.  Department  store  selling  prices  were 
i  still  relatively  high  in  1931.  Even  though  they  were 
I  much  lower  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  1920, 
5  average  department  store  prices  on  the.  average  in  1931 
I  wrere  well  above  the  level  of  1917,  and  were  e.xactly  50 
1  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1913.  Incidentally,  general 
j  l  wrholesale  prices,  which  are  influenced  by  the  prices 
y  of  basic  raw  materials  like  copper  and  rubber,  as  well 
|!  as  by  those  of  food  products  and  many  manufactured 
Items  not  sold  by  department  stores,  in  1931  were  well 
I  :  below  1917  levels,  but  still  above  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 


The  fact  that  department  store  prices  are  still  high 
when  judged  by  pre-war  standards,  naturally  raises 
question  regarding  the  future  course  of  department 
store  prices.  If,  as  many  competent  men  believe,  prices 
are  eventually  to  return  to  their  pre-war  levels,  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  must  look  forward  to  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  present  downward  trend  for  some  years. 
Historical  parallels  are  not  at  all  safe  when  applied 
to  economic  matters.  Attention  should  be  called,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  fact  that  the  general  price  level  in  1920 
reached  a  point  which  had  been  approached  only  twice 
before  since  1790.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
1814  and  1815,  and  during  the  Civil  War  in  1864, 
prices  in  general  were  approximately  as  high  as  they 
were  in  1920.  Both  of  these  periods  of  extremely  high 
prices  were  followed  by  long  years  of  declining  or  low 
prices.  After  the  Civil  War,  for  e.xample,  the  trend  of 
prices  was  downward  until  1897  or  1898,  a  period  of  34 
years.  Apparently  periods  of  extremely  high  prices 
are  periods,  also,  of  severe  maladjustment  of  prices, 
so  that  long,  painful  readjustment  must  follow. 

From  1898  to  1915,  the  course  of  prices  was  gener¬ 
ally  and  gradually  upward  From  1915  to  1920  prices 
rose  sharply.  In  e.xplaining  conditions  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade  since  19i^,  it  probably  is  extremely 
significant  that  department  stores  had  their  great 
growth  during  the  period  of  rising  prices  between  1896 
and  1920.  I  would  not  imply  that  department  stores 
have  not  grown  since  1920.  Of  course,  many  stores 
have  expanded  rapidly  during  these  last  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  great  growth  from  very  small  organizations 
to  institutions  comparable  in  size  with  those  we  know 
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to-day  probably  came  before  1920.  The  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  department  store  owners  and  executives,  there¬ 
fore,  was  accustomed  to  rising  prices  and  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  meeting  conditions  such  as  we  have 
seen  since  1920.  The  same  statement  may  well  hold  for 
the  younger  men  who  have  assumed  charge  since  1920 
and  who  will  control  department  stores  during  the  next 
10  or  15  years.  With  notable  exceptions,  their  meth¬ 
ods  may  quite  possibly  l)e  founded  upon  experiences 
and  ways  of  thinking  which  do  not  take  adequately 
into  account  a  steady  downward  trend  in  prices. 

.^t  this  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
I  am  making  no  effort  to  forecast  prices.  No  one,  I 
believe,  can  forecast  prices  with  assurance.  Under  the 
conditions  now  prevailing,  however,  it  does  seem  that 
wise  department  store  executives,  who  wish  to  have 
their  stores  ready  for  whatever  the  future  may  bring, 
should  lie  prepared  for  further,  and  possibly  for  sub¬ 
stantial,  price  declines. 

Can  Expenses  Be  Reduced  in  Proportion  to 
Price  Declines? 

Now  when  retail  prices  decline,  if  the  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  sold  remains  unchanged,  dollar  sales  fall. 
For  a  time,  however,  expenses  in  dollars  will  remain 
the  same  as  they  were  with  prices  at  the  old  level.  There 
will  be  the  same  amount  of  work  to  be  done ;  there  will 
be  pressure  for  more  sales  promotion  work  to  maintain 
dollar  volume;  and  the  lower  retail  prices  will  not  be 
reflected  immediately  in  lower  prices  for  supplies  or 
labor.  Hence,  with  smaller  dollar  sales  and  the  old 
dollar  expenses,  the  percentage  of  expense  will  rise. 
Eventually,  through  declines  in  wages,  rentals,  and 
prices  generally,  the  old  lialance  may  lie  restored.  How 
long  this  will  take  we  do  not  know,  but  meanwhile  the 
expense  rate  will  rise  unless  unit  costs  in  dollars  and 
cents  can  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in 
prices  (that  is,  in  sales). 


This  raises  the  (piestion :  What  has  happened  to  unit 
costs  in  department  stores  since  1919;  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  during  the’last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  operating 
expenses  in  dollars  and  cents  per  physical  unit  of  goods 
sold? 

Expense  Per  Transaction 

Some  light  on  this  (juestion  is  afforded  by  the  figures 
on  exjienses  i)er  transactiejn  for  1929  and  1930.  pub- 
lished  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dr\’ 
Goods  Association  for  December,  1931.  These  figures 
show  that  expense  per  transaction  was  lower  in  1930 
than  it  was  in  1929.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  such 
data  for  earlier  years.  Since  we  have  the  index  of 
jirices  in  the  chart  before  you  and  the  Harvard  expense 
ix?rcentages,  we  can  estimate  however,  the  expenses 
per  physical  unit  of  goods  (that  is,  the  unit  costs)  for 
the  years  beginning  with  1920.  The  department  store 
price  index  represents  the  selling  prices  for  successive 
years  for  a  given  physical  quantity  of  merchandise 
identical  in  quality  year  after  year.  An  index  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  handling  this  merchandise  in 
each  year  may,  of  course,  be  arrived  at  if  the  price  for 
each  year  is  multiplied  by  the  percentage  of  ex^^ense 
for  that  year.  This  merely  applies  to  our  problem  the 
old  rule  which  all  of  you  use  continually  in  your  every¬ 
day  work ;  namely,  sales  multiplied  by  the  expense  per¬ 
centage  equals  the  expense  in  dollars. 

The  lower  line  on  the  chart  represents  an  index  of 
unit  costs  in  department  stores.  Since  the  price  index 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  1913  as  100,  these  unit  costs 
also  are  expressed  in  those  terms.  Fifty-five  on  this 
index  is  equivalent  to  about  75  cents  a  transaction. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  more 
in  explanation  of  the  chart.  The  upper  line  indicates 
the  change  in  price  from  year  to  year  of  a  lot  of  mer¬ 
chandise  identical  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  is 
some  likelihood  that  the  quantity  of  goods  represented 


Table  1.  INDEXES  OF  SELLING  PRICES 
AND  I  NIT  COSTS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
(1913  =  100) 


Year 

Index 'of 
Department 

Store 

Prices 

Toted 
Operating 
Expense 
(Net  Sales 
=  100.0) 

Index  of 

U nit  Cost 
( Expense 
per  Unit) 

1920 

273.7 

26.7 

73.1 

1921 

221.4 

28.6 

63.3 

1922 

182.7 

28.6 

52.3 

1923 

185.0 

28.4 

52.5 

1924 

18+.4 

30.1 

55.5 

1925 

180.9 

29.9 

54.1 

1926 

178.1 

30.3 

54.0 

1927 

174.4 

31.4 

54.8 

1928 

171.7 

31.7 

54.4 

1929 

170.0 

32.5 

55.3 

1930 

166.1 

33.8 

56.1 

1931 

150.6 

35.5* 

53.5* 

♦Estimated 
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THE  ERNEST  KATZ  AWARD  ESSAY  CONTEST 


Wll  \r  has  learntnl  from  tin*  ex])eneiices  of 

?■  What  new  ideas,  new  methods,  solutions 
to  new  or  old  ])rohlems  have  been  developed, 
mothered  hv  necessity? 

Through  the  continuancf  of  the  ”;enerr)sity  of  Ernest 
Katz,  Executive  \'ice- President  of  R.  H.  Macy  and 
Company.  Inc.,  Past  Chairman  and  present  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  an  Award  of  $100.- 
00  will  he  jtresented  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay 
submitted  in  competition  and  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules. 

The  essay  must  he  on  some  topic  in  the  field  of 
Accounting  and  Control.  The  contestant  must  be  either 
the  C  mtroller  or  an  emidoyee,  whose  work  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Controller  of  a  member  store  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  N.ational  Retail  Dry 
Goixls  Association.  The  essay  must  he  typed  and 
should  l)e  confined  to  fifteen  single  spaced  pages.  Three 
copies  must  1h*  suhmittech  The  Contest  closes  Aj^ril 
25th:  the  essays  must  reach  the  office  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  by  that  date. 

Purpose  of  the  (Contest 

The  Awanl  is  intended  to  encourage  individual 
thoiiglit  and  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  their 
application  in  connection  with  the  function  of  control, 
and  to  make  these  ideas  available  to  the  craft  as  a 
whole. 

The  Congress  looks  forward  to  an  interesting  Con¬ 
test.  The  past  year  has  brought  new  problems,  or  old 


by  the  average  transaction  changes  hut  slowly.  This 
matter  will  he  discussed  more  fully  later.  If  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandise  represented  by  the  average  trans¬ 
action  did  not  change  perceptibly  during  the  years  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  chart,  and  if  the  quality  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  also  did  not  change,  the  upper  line  of  the  chart 
represents  the  course  of  the  department  store  average 
sale  from  1915  to  1931,  and  the  lower  line  represents 
the  course  of  the  total  expense  in  cents  ]ier  transaction 
from  1920  to  1931.  Now  some  of  you  will  state  that 
the  second  condition  mentioned  has  not  prevailed,  that 
department  store  customers  have  not  Iwtught  the  same 
'juality  of  goods  year  after  year  but  have  tendefl  to  buy 
chea|)er  and  cheaper  merchandise.  This,  some  of  you 
will  say,  has  been  due  in  part  to  trading  down  on  the 
part  of  stores  in  an  attempt  to  increase  volume  and 
partly  to  |)erversion  of  the  public  taste. 

Now  if  this  trading  down  tendency  has  prevailed, 
the  average  sale  in  dejjartment  stores  has  fallen  more 
rapidly  since  1920  than  the  upper  line  indicates  and 
the  expense  per  transaction  has  not  remained  constant 
but  has  declined. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  this  trading  down 
tendency  actually  has  been  present.  The  transaction 
cost  data  for  19^  and  1930,  already  mentioned,  show 
a  decline  from  1929  to  1930  and,  therefore,  suggest  that 
trading  down  has  been  taking  place.  Possibly  we  are 
likely  to  overestimate  it.  In  any  event,  the  lower  line 
on  the  chart  indicates  the  ex])ense  in  cents,  for  suc- 

( Cout  'uiucd 


problems  increased  in  intensity,  demanding  solutions, 
to  the  t'oiitrollers’  Division  in  many  stores.  How  these 
problems  were  comiuered.  how  improved  methods  in 
control  of  merchandising  or  expense  were  developed, 
aiul  h  )w  new  procedures  on  old  routine  jobs  were  estab¬ 
lished,  might  provide  the  material  for  essays  which 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  intent  and  purpt)se  of  Mr. 
Katz’  generosity.  Contestants  may  submit  more  than 
one  essay  if  desired. 

The  winners  of  past  Contests  and  the  titles  of  their 
respective  papers  are  as  follows : 

Chester  C.  Kaskell,  “Stock  Sales  Ratios” 

Lawrence  Gilaryi.  “Rill  .Adjustments — The 
Controllers’  Use  of  Them” 
r.  D.  Shajjleigh,  “Pull  Your  Stores  rogether" 
Frances  I.  Rimbach,  “Departmental  Profits” 

The  winner  <jf  the  1932  Contest  will  be  announced 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Controller’s  Congress  to  be 
held  May  16th  to  19th  at  the  Palmer  House.  Chicago. 
The  winning  essay  as  well  as  those  deemed  worthy  of 
honorable  mention  will  he  printed  in  issues  of  The 
RrrxETiN  suh.se(iuent  to  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  making  the  Award  for 
1932  is  comi)osed  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Richmond,  Vice-  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Controller  of  .Abraham  &  .Straus,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Mr.  Hector  Suyker,  Vice-President  and  Controller 
of  L.  Bamberger  and  Company.  Newark,  and  Dean 
Norris  .A.  Bri.sco.  .School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University.  pj  j  k. 


cessive  years,  or  handling  the  average  transaction,  pro- 
zdded  that  price  has  l)een  the  only  factor  operating  to 
change  the  average  sale.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for 
believing  that  price  has  been  the  chief  factor  affecting 
the  average  sale.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever.  that  at  present  there  is  no  way  of  telling  approxi¬ 
mately  how  important  the  price  factor  is  and  I  am 
certain  that  price  is  not  the  only  factor  operating. 

Summary  of  Major  Trends 

We  have  now  completed  our  list  of  five  major 
trends.  These  trends  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows. 
Since  1919,  among  department  stores  with  annual 
sales  of  $1,000,000  each  or  more: 

1.  The  percentage  of  ojierating  expenses  to  sales  has 
risen  steadily. 

2.  The  ix;rcentage  of  gross  margin  to  sales  has 
risen  less  rapidly  and.  during  the  past  five  years,  has 
remained  unchanged. 

3.  The  percentage  of  net  profit  to  sales  has  declined 
steadily,  the  rate  of  profit  at  the  peak  of  the  1929  boom 
l)eing  less  than  one-third  of  the  rate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  1921  depression. 

4.  Retail  selling  prices  have  declined  steadily. 

5.  Oj^erating  exjxjnse  in  cents  per  physical  unit  of 
goods  sold  has  remained  unchanged  since  1923.  Possi¬ 
bly  operating  expense  in  cents  ]H*r  transaction  also  has 
re^nained  essentially  constant  since  1623. 

oil  page  195  ) 
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DID  you  HEAR  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth 

at  the 

21st  annual  N.R.D.G.A.  CONVENTION? 

Dr.  Gilbreth — whose  address  is  published  in  this  issue — stated 
that  the  women  of  America  are  asking  themselves: '' Should  I 
ask  for  guaranteed  or  tested  merchandise 

This  question  in  the  minds  of  your  customers  offers  almost  a 
new  market  for  quality  merchandise;  at  least  sufficient  consumer 
demand  to  make  “tested  quality “  merchandise  pay  its  way  in 
specialized  promotion. 

Dr.  Gilbreth  says  in  effect  that  many  intelligent  women  today 
want  the  retailer  to  carry  tested  merchandise — which  is  a  step 
farther  than  simply  standing  back  of  goods  with  an  implied 
guarantee.  Customers  in  1932  want  the  retailer  to  learn  for 
himself,  in  advance  of  consumer  purchase  that  so-called  quality 
merchandise  is  actually  “consumer  quality “  as  well  as  adver¬ 
tised  quality. 

This  laboratary  is  operated  to  serve  member  stores  in  buying 
merchandise  that  can  be  sold  with  a  guarantee  or  any  other 
satisfying  statement  to  trusting  customers. 

Plan  in  1932  to  feature  "tested  quality”  merchandise 
in  departments  suited  to  promotion  of 
“durable  goods” 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Department  Store  Merchandising 
of  Electrical  Goods 

By  KENNETH  DAMERON 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


Each  year  produces  one  j'reat  merchandising  op¬ 
portunity.  This  yeai  offers  to  department  stores 
an  unprecedented  selling  opportunity  in  electrical 
goods.  Today,  when  stores  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
volume  in  the  face  of  declining  prices,  the  promotion 
of  electrical  goods  by  department  stores  should  l)e  de¬ 
veloped  as  one  means  of  meeting  this  situation. 

Dei)artment  stores  offer  a  natural  outlet  for  house¬ 
hold  electrical  appliances  Many  needs  comparable  to 
those  supplied  by  electrical  goods  have  been  satisfied 
for  years  by  department  stores.  Of  all  the  store  types 
now  selling  electrical  goods,  the  department  store  is  in 
the  most  advantageous  jxisition  liecause  it  has  good 
store  traffic,  it  makes  a  definite  appeal  to  women  and, 
of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  location  and  j^atronage 
motives  built  up  over  a  period  of  years.  Department 
stores  are  l)etter  able  to  finance  consumers,  to  service 
products,  to  train  salespeople  and,  in  general,  are  better 
equipped  to  adjust  their  forces  to  the  needs  of  electrical 
merchandising.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  market  iwssihilities  and  to  suggest,  in  a 
general  way,  the  readjustments  necessary  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  capitalize  this  market. 

Merchandising  Opportunities  in  1932 

Consumer  demand  is  an  active  merchandising  con¬ 
cept.  It  implies  that  demand  must  not  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  but  created.  Why  department  stores  failed  to 
interpret  rising  standards  of  living  in  terms  of  a  new 
and  forceful  demand  foi  electrical  goods  remains  a 
mystery.  Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  present  day 
price  cutting  is  due  to  the  fact  that  department  store 
merchandisers  have  left  the  problem  of  demand  crea¬ 
tion  to  someone  else  and  then  scrambled  for  the  market. 
This  is,  also,  the  reason  why  so  much  promotion  on 
the  part  of  dejiartment  stores  is  purely  competitive. 
Many  stores  have  l)een  unwilling  to  pioneer.  They 
have  waited  until  demand  was  created.  Their  promo¬ 
tions  have  been  in  the  form  of  “specials”,  rather  than 
of  continuous  promotions  designed  to  create  demand 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  available  market.  Has  not  one  of  the  great  shifts 
in  consumer  demand,  one  almost  revolutionary  in 
character,  escaped  department  store  merchandisers  ? 
Mr.  P.  A.  O’Connell,  now  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  addressing  the  21st  Annual  Convention  said, 
“Study  of  potential  markets  is  something  that  retail 
merchants  must  develop  more  fully  in  the  future.”  and 
cited  the  electrical  appliance  market  as  an  illustration. 
Fortunately,  in  some  sections  the  potentialities  of  this 
market  are  now  lieing  realized.  Therefore,  rather  than 
call  attention  to  the  negative  aspjects,  it  is  best  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  constructive  phases  of  this  market. 

The  sales  of  electrical  goods  during  the  past  two 
years  have  all  the  characteristics  of  “prosp)erity”  sales. 


Further,  they  have  been  supiported  by  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  p)romotion  overshadowing  that  of  other 
items,  as  an  examination  of  the  advertising  in  our 
great  national  weeklies  will  reveal.  In  recognition  of 
this  national  {)romotion  and  in  harmony  with  this  new 
potential  market,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  gains 
made  during  1931  in  the  sale  of  electrical  goods. 

Market  Facts 

According  to  a  statement  irj  the  New  York  Times — 
the  1931  sales  of  electric  refrigerators  and  electric 
clocks  showed  an  increase.  A  preliminary  estimate 
places  the  sales  of  refrigerators  at  900,000  with  a  retail 
value  of  $216,000,000.  In  both  volume  and  retail  in¬ 
come  the  1931  figures  exceeded  Ijoth  1930  and  1929. 
The  American  family  in  1931  j)aid  $34,332,400  for 
686,648  vacuum  cleaners,  and  purchased  72,000  electric 
cookers  for  $489,600.  Electric  fans  of  all  types,  sold 
to  the  number  of  707,303  for  a  total  retail  expenditure 
of  $10,170,532.  Flashlights  were  an  important  sales 
item  in  1931.  A  total  of  5,000,000  cases  and  110,000,- 
000  battery  cells  for  flashlights  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  $12,000,000.  Household  floor  machines  were  sold 
to  the  number  of  30,000,  with  retail  value  of  $1,680,000. 

The  Use  of  Electricity  and  Electrical  Goods 

In  January  1,  1932,  it  was  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  21  million  homes  were  wired.  This  means  that 
practically  two-thirds  of  all  households  in  the  country 
are  supplied  with  electric  current.  The  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  electrified  homes  is,  of  course,  in  cities  and 
towns,  but  there  has  been  likewise  a  rapid  extension  of 
electricity  to  village  and  farm  homes.  It  is  estimated 
that  every  town  in  the  United  States  over  5,000  popu¬ 
lation  has  electrical  service ;  97  pier  cent  of  all  towns 
from  250  up  to  1,000  pxjpulation  are  electrified  and 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  small  communities  under 
250  px)p)ulation  were  likewise  reached  by  electrical  lines 
and  that  not  less  than  350,000  farms  out  of  approxi¬ 
mately  6,500,000  throughout  the  country  are  furnished 
electrical  service. 

The  demand  for  electrical  appliances  in  urban  areas 
is  well  recognized,  but  electricity  in  farm  homes  offers 
department  stores  a  new  and  pjrofitable  market.  Aided 
by  the  government,  agricultural  colleges,  and  similar 
agencies,  rural  life  in  America  is  being  taught  the 
utility  of  appliances  in  the  home.  This  is  further  in¬ 
dication  of  the  value  of  this  market  to  department 
stores. 

These  wired  homes  present  a  market  which,  as  yet, 
is  undevelopjed.  It  has  scarcely  been  scratched  on  the 
surface.  The  following  figures,  which  appjeared  in 
the  January  1932  Electrical  Merchandising,  showing 
the  number  of  appliances  in  use  in  wired  homes,  arc 
an  accurate  measure  of  this  sales  opportunity. 
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To  tliese  should  he  added  other  ju-oducts ;  health 
lami)s,  hair  dryers,  iee  ereani  freezers,  food  mixers, 
fans,  exercisers,  ej^fj  l)eaters.  curliuji  irons,  cooker  jugs, 
broilers  and  floor  polishers  Further,  the  above  figures 
do  not  indicate  the  sujiidementary  market  always  pre¬ 
sent  from  re])lacements  and  olisolescence.  There  is  an 
additional  market  due  ro  the  influence  of  style  and 
design  in  electrical  appliances.  They  contribute  to  the 
art  of  living,  as  well  as  to  the  utility  of  living. 

Promotional  Opportunities 

The  wired  homes  of  the  United  States  were  survey¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  wiring  for  the 
use  of  appliances  and  the  numlier  of  appliances  in  use 
in  any  one  home.  From  this  survey  it  was  found  that 
the  dining  room  was  most  adequately  wired  and  that 
the  bathroom  was  least  equipped  for  the  use  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  Hence,  dining  room  apiiliances  merit 
intensive  jiromotion.  In  this  connection,  department 
stores  should  coo^ierate  with  utilities  in  seeing  that  all 
wired  homes  arc  adequate  for  ap])liances  and  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  convenience  outlets.  This  is  a 
C(K)perative  opportunity  overlooked  by  many. 

'I'he  figures  in  the  taj)le  below  plus  the  findings  of 
this  survey  indicate  that  toasters,  cleaners,  irons,  and 
washing  machines  are  tl.e  most  regularly  and  widely 
used  electrical  goods,  hut  even  here  the  point  of  sales 
saturation  has  not  been  reached.  Regularity  in  use  is 
mentioned  because  many  homes  own  aiqdiances  which 
were  not  given  continuous  use.  I'his  applied  to  jirac- 
tically  all  time  and  labor  saving  devices  except  irons, 
cleaners,  toasters  and  washing  machines.  In  certain 
areas,  time  and  labor  saving  appliances  liave  had  active 
sales,  whereas  the  sales  of  health  and  comfort  appli¬ 
ances  have  lagged.  It  is.  therefore,  desirable  that  de- 
jjartment  stores  inventory  their  communities  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  type  of  api)liance  is  in  most  active  use  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  find  indications  of  new  potential 
markets. 


Not  a  single  home  had  12  labor  saving  devices, 
according  to  this^s.urvey.  Flat  irons,  vacuum  cleaners, 
toasters,  wa.shing  .machines,  and  percolatcrs  were  in 
most  active  and  regular  use.  Among  the  health  and 
comfort  appliances,  such  as  ]x)rtahle  lamjis,  curling 
irons,  fans,  heaters,  heating  ])ads,  water  heaters  and 
ventilating  fans,  the  iM)rtahle  lamj)  was  the  only  one 
found  in  91  per  cent  of  the  homes.  The  curling  imn 
ranked  next,  and  it  was  found  in  hut  .34  jier  cent  of 
the  homes. 

Significant  to  the  department  store  market  is  the 
fact  that  46  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed  desired 
to  do  more  house  work  with  the  aid  of  electricity. 
Through  the  efforts  of  pioneer  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  their  interest  in  electrical  lalxar  saving  de¬ 
vices  is  very  great.  The  consumers  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  own  other  electrical  a])pliances.  were  asked 
to  state  the  type  of  work  they  would  like  to  df)  elec¬ 
trically.  Refrigeration  was  mentioned  more  often  than 
any  other  type — a  significant  finding  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  refrigerator  is  one  of  the  most  extensively 
advertised  of  electrical  ]rroducts.  (Consumer  interest  in 
this  respect  is  divided  as  follows : 


Refrigeration  .17% 

General  Cooking  22% 

Washing  machines  20% 

Ironing  20% 

Cleaning  8% 

Toasting  4% 

Dish  washing  4% 

Coffee  percolating  3% 

Sewing  2% 

Floor  polishing  2% 


1  hose  who  expressed  a  desire  for  more  appliances 
were  asked  to  state  why  they  had  not  bought  them. 
Cost  of  appliances  and  installation  was  given  by  far 
the  most  frecpiently  and  as  the  leading  point  of  resis¬ 
tance.  with  cost  of  current  in  second  jdace  in  impor¬ 
tance.  The  fact  that  cost  was  the  most  deterrent  factor, 


Number  of  %  of  Total  Number  of  %  of  Total 
Wired  Homes  Wired  Homes  Wired  Homes  Wired  Homes 
Appliances  Owning  (Owning  Without  Without 

Cleaners,  Vacuum  . 9,281,750  45.4  11,159,250  54.6 

Clocks  . 3,350,000  16.4  17.091,000  83.6 

Cookers  . 1,242,000  6.1  19,199,000  93.9 

Dishwashers  . 1 14, (XX)  .6  20,227,000  99.4 

Egg  Cookers  . 293,000  1.4  20,147,100  98.6 

Floor  Machines . 306,400  1.5  20.134,600  98.5 

Heaters  . .3.339,080  16.3  17,101,920  84.7 

Heating  Pads  . 2.236,800  10.9  18,204,200  89.1 

Hot  Plates . 2,238,863  10.9  18,202,137  89.1 

Ironers  . 735,990  3.5  19.715,000  96.5 

Irons  . 19,772,325  .  96.7  668,675  3.3 

Percolaters  . 5.894.000  2.88  14,547,000  72.2 

Ranges  . 1,095,000  5.3  19.346.000  94.7 

Refrigerators  . 3,498,750  17.1  16.942,250  82  4 

Sewing  Machines  . 3,350,000  16.4  17,091.000  83.6 

Toasters  . 8,245,950  40.3  12,195,050  59.7 

Waffle  Irons  . 2,735,000  13.4  17.706.000  86.6 

Washing  Machines  . 8,356,250  40.8  12.084.7.''0  .^9.2 


(Continued  on  page  217) 
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Store  Managers^  Couneil 

The  Service  Function  in  Sales  Promotion 

By  L.  S.  BITNER 

Stare  Manager,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  delivered  at  the  2lst  Annual  Convention,  February  1,  1932 


IN  the  final  analysis,  the  prime  function  of  the  re¬ 
tailing  industry  is  making  sales  at  a  profit.  It  has 
other  functions,  many  of  them  important  ones:  hut 
there  can  be  no  argument  about  the  essential  need  for 
sales  volume,  which  must  l)e  secured  at  a  profit  if  the 
business  is  to  survive.  The  promotion  of  sales,  there¬ 
fore,  is  so  vital  to  success,  so  necessary  for  profit,  that 
it  deserves  all  the  attention,  analysis  and  effort  it  is 
getting  in  these  days  of  depression.  All  hands  are 
manning  the  pumps,  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  against  the 
twin  tides  of  depleted  buying  power  and  deflated  unit 
prices.  That  the  service  division  must  do  its  share 
of  the  work,  and  that  it  is  today  performing  a  rapidly 
increasing  part  of  the  task,  must  lie  apparent  even  in 
the  most  casual  inquiry.  The  present  situation  is  a 
challenge  to  us  all,  with  the  added  incentive  of  offering 
an  opportunity  to  the  Store  Manager  which  is  greater 
than  he  has  had  in  many  years. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  the  statement  that 
the  definition  of  Sales  Promotion,  as  frequently  used 
by  advertising  managers  m  describing  their  work,  does 
not — in  my  opinion — express  the 
What  Is  real  meaning  of  the  phrase;  nor 

Sales  Promotion?  does  the  advertising  effort  in 
producing  sales  volume  represent 
anything  more  than  one  necessary  element  in  promotion 
of  sales.  At  least  I  shall  not  lie  bound  in  this  discussion 
to  that  narrow  interpretation.  Sales  promotion  does  not 
stop  with  planning  advertisements  and  making  pur¬ 
chases.  When  it  does  stop  there  it  usually  disappears 
forever  and  without  a  ripple,  like  dropping  an  anvil  in 
a  swamp,  and  x  marks  the  s{X)t  on  the  sales  sheet  where 
the  death  occurred.  To  me.  sales  promotion  means  carry¬ 
ing  the  operation  completely  through,  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  to  the  final  adjustment  which  has 
to  be  made,  and  it  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  and  with 
this  understanding,  that  the  service  function  in  sales 
promotion  is  discussed.  And  advertising  managers  who 
disagree  with  this  definition,  and,  who  insist  on  allotting 
to  themselves  the  responsibility  and  control  of  what 
they  style  sales  promotion,  are  respectfully  but  firmly 
reminded  that  the  tail  does  not  wag  the  dog. 

The  question  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  success¬ 
ful  or  unsuccessful  promotion  of  sales,  is  tecoming  a 
rather  complicated  problem  in  modern  retail  stores.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  it  was  simple.  Any  store  owner 
would  reply  to  your  question,  “Our  sales  promotions 
are  handled  by  the  buyer — God  Bless  Her,”  and  wonder 
at  your  ignorance.  Then  something  happened.  It  was 


as  if  an  inebriated  printer  married  a  commercial  artist 
and  they  had  a  daughter  who  was  a  successful  writer 
of  imaginative  fiction.  .She  married  a  circus  press 
agent;  they  had  one  child,  a  son,  who  was  found 
to  have  inherited  a  knowledge  of  type  from  his  ’ 
grandfather,  a  knowledge  of  commercial  art  from  his 
grandmother,  how  to  handle  adjectives  from  his 
mother  and  how  to  deliver  a  circus  lially-hoo  from 
his  father.  It  was  obvious  that  this  young  man  was 
destined  to  be  an  advertising  manager  for  a  large  de- 
jiartment  store.  After  he  had  been  advertising  manager 
for  about  a  year,  he  had  an  inspiration.  He  changed  the 
sign  on  his  door  so  that  it  read  “Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager”.  This  sounded  so  important  that  his  salary  was 
immediately  doubled.  And  so,  for  a  number  of  years, 
this  title  became  extremely  popular.  It  hasn’t  really 
mattered  very  much,  except  that  it  has  allowed  the  buck 
to  be  passed  to  a  single  individual  who  .soon  found  he 
needed  help,  and  a  lot  of  it.  He  found  that  sales  need 
more  than  publicity  to  insure  success,  and  sales,  thus 
handled,  weren’t  being  promoted.  Sales,  you  know,  are 
like  little  school  children.  When  they  are  not  promoted, 
they  get  very  red.  Then  came  the  depression!  Soon 
after  came  the  successive  slumps  in 
Who  Is  the  depression.  Department  store 

Responsible?  owners  then  discovered  that  what  this 
country  needed  most  was  a  good  five 
cent  nickel.  In  the  meantime  the  buyer,  who  had  not 
relinquished  his  time  honored  prerogative  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  expert,  though  without  title,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  who  had  the  title,  were  not  progressing  har¬ 
moniously  in  this  problem  of  sales  promotion.  The 
buyer  wanted  to  write  the  ads,  as  all  buyers  believe 
they  can  write  Ixitter  ads  than  advertising  managers. 
They  really  have  to  believe  this  Ijecause  nobody  would 
regard  them  as  regular  buyers  if  they  didn’t.  In  turn 
the  advertising  man  wanted  to  buy,  or  at  least  to  pass 
on,  all  special  purchases  of  merchandise  that  were  to 
l)e  given  promotional  advertising.  He  contended  that 
if  he  O.  K’d  them  he  would  know  they  were  wonder¬ 
ful  and  this  would  inspire  him  to  even  greater  super¬ 
latives  in  writing  his  copy.  They  were  both  trying  to 
blow  one  horn  at  the  same  time  and  the  result  sounded 
very  unlike  a  clarion  call  but  closely  resembled  the 
noise  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Bronx  cheer.  Selling, 
as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  was  in  the  meantime  being 
developed  by  the  service  division,  which  was  quitely 
insinuating  itself  into  the  picture.  The  job  of  Store 
superintendent  Ijegan  to  mean  something  and  men  were 
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WRAPPING  and  PACKING 
ECONOMIES 

A  report  analyzing  the  experiences,  practices, 
methods,  and  means  employed  hy  representative 
department  and  specialty  stores,  in  effecting 
economies  in  wrapping  and  packing  operations 
as  reported  in  the  survey  conducteil  jointly  hy 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Every  executive  interestetl  in  wrapping  and 
packing  activities  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
report.  It  will  prove  of  considerable  assistance 
in  directing  attention  to  sources  through  which 
further  economies  are  obtainable  and  efficiency 
can  be  increased.  One  copy  of  the  report  already 
has  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Drv  Goods  Association  without  charge. 


Additional  Copies  to  Members  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. — 
50  cents 

Price  to  Non-Members — $1.00 


Order  Copies  from 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
or 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 


The  Bulletin 

not  promoted  to  it  siinplv  liecause  they  were  smooth 
store  ])oliticians  or  wore  the  biggest  gardenias  in  their 
button  holes,  or  were  lucky  enough  to  have  some  re¬ 
lative  who  was  a  memher  of  the  firm.  They  tell  the 
story  of  a  superintendent  of  a  western  store  who  was 
pointed  out  to  a  visitor.  The  visitor  was  told  “that 
young  man  came  into  this  store  as  a  stock  hoy,  worked 
himself  up  to  be  a  salesman,  then  a  floor  superinten¬ 
dent,  then  because  service  sujierintendent  and  now  he 
is  general  superintendent.”  “Remarkable!  What  is  his 
name?”  the  visitor  asked,  and  the  answx'r  was.  "He 
is  the  son  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm.”  "When 
did  he  enter  the  store?”  was  the  query,  and  the  answer 
came,  “Last  June,  when  he  graduated  from  college.” 

With  the  title  of  General  Superintendent  or  Store 
Manager  came  also  a  collection  of  weird  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  duties.  The  store  manager  jiicked  up  every 
resjxmsihility  that  the  publicity  manager,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  the  controller  aliandoned  to  lighten 
their  owm  loads  when  the  going  was  rough  and  rocky. 
In  the  meantime,  the  question.  "Who  is  resiionsible  for 
sales  iiromotion?”  became  something  like  the  iirohlem 
"Which  came  first — the  hen  or  the  egg?”  The  selling 
division  did  not  join  the  argument.  The  selling  divi¬ 
sion.  nevertheless,  was  doing  much  in  the  matter  of 
sales  promotion  and  was  getting  jilenty  of  exjx'rience 
without  actually  looking  for  it. 

Confusion  as  to  who  should  handle  the  promotion 
of  sales  began  to  occur  throtighout  the  country.  Fin¬ 
ally,  some  voice  in  the  wilderness  cried  out,  "Why  isn't 
sales  promotion  everybody's  job?  Try 
Everybody’s  to  imagine  how  far  a  frog  could  jump 
Job  using  only  one  leg  at  a  time!”  Where¬ 

upon  the  old  timers  stroked  their  long 
lieards  and  answered  in  a  chorus,  “Too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth.”  But  here  and  there  a  progressive 
store  owner  answered,  “It  needs  a  pastry  cook,  a  short- 
order  cook,  a  meat  cook,  a  baker,  a  .salad  chef,  a  vege¬ 
table  cook,  a  dietitian  and  many  others  to  jirepare  a 
good  meal.  Who  wants  l>roth,  anyway!” 

You  may  he  interested  to  know  that  the  Filene 
ixdicies,  which  set  down  in  meticulous  detail  every  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  line  of  authority  in  the  business,  do 
not  place  the  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of 
sales  volume  with  any  one  executive,  or  anv  one  divi¬ 
sion.  With  us  this  responsibility  is  (lefinitely  a  joint 
one — everybody’s  job.  As  an  illustration  of  hfiw  this 
joint  effort  is  coordinated,  we  some  years  ago  institut¬ 
ed  what  is  called  the  “Sales  Promotion  Committee." 
Membership  in  this  committee  is  automatically  given 
to  all  executives  in  the  store,  in  all  divisions,  who  are 
the  direct  subordinates  of  the  merchandise  manager, 
store  manager,  publicity  manager  and  controller.  With 
us  it  is  a  group  of  alxiut  thirty  executives  and  includes 
the  advertising  manager,  who  at  present  is  the  elected 
chairman,  personnel  superintendent,  the  service  sujier- 
intendents  of  the  Main,  Men’s  and  Basement  stores, 
the  assistant  service  siqierintendents,  the  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  the  display  manager,  the  head  of  expense  con- 
t’-ol,  the  operating  suixjrintendent,  all  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  assistants  to  the  merchandise  man¬ 
agers,  the  training  director,  head  of  Clothes  Institute, 
credit  manager,  stylist  and  head  of  comparison  office, 
and  the  head  of  (3utside  Sales.  This  group  is  a  cross 
section  of  the  store  and  was  formed  to  make  sure  that 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Articles  Published  bv  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Balanced  Sales  Planning  in  May 


The  May  Sales  Calendar 


By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


M 


AY  is  ;i  month  for  finely  halancecl  sales  plans. 
Plans  that  will  attract  maximum  volume  will  he 
based  on : 


1. 


Stock  clearances  of  Spring  apparel 
2.  Price  promotions  of  apparel  Ixiught  spec¬ 
ially  for  May 

.k  Summer  home  furnishings 

4.  Ensemble  promotions  of  Summer  apparel 

5.  May  ^le  of  lingerie  and  corsets 

6.  The  May  Sale 


In  any  month  when  demand  shifts  from  one  type  of 
merchandise  to  another,  sales  plans  must  be  compiled 
with  extreme  care.  If  sound  judgment  is  not  exercised, 
you  may  enter  the  new  season  with  heavy  Spring 
stocks;  maximum  volume  from  promotions  of  special 
purchases  may  not  lie  obtained ;  premature  promotions 
of  summer  goods  may  prove  too  costly ;  late  promotions 
on  summer  home  merchandise  may  simply  tag-along 
demand. 

The  success  of  many  of  your  May  promotions  is 
contingent  on  weather  conditions.  Definitely  for  that 
reason,  the  liest  advice  which  can  be  given  will  consider 
the  importance  of  what  may  be  termed  “flexibly  con¬ 
trolled”  sales  plans.  Selling  plans  should  not  be  so 
rigidly  ironclad  that  unknown  elements  cannot  disturb. 
Plan  closer  to  your  date-line.  Do  not  draw  your  plans 
loosely,  but  be  free  to  make  constructive  changes.  It 
is  certainly  advisable  to  reserve  a  sizeable  portion  of 
your  appropriation  for  emergencies.  Plan  what  you 
can  a  month  in  advance,  hut  teep  your  mind,  as  well  as 
your  plans,  open  for  unplanned  ads  of  buying  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  the  market  may  offer  during  the  month. 


The  Sales  Volume  to  Meet 


Phis  year  we  must  have  finely  balanced  sales  plans 
which  can  Ije  shifted  from  one  hand  to  the  other  leaving 
one  free  for  a  sales  punch  which  will  tap  demand  when 
demand  is  at  its  highest  |K*ak.  Daily  information 
should  pour  over  your  desk,  showing  what  items  in 
leading  dejiartments  are  selling  rapidly  and  what  items 
once  fast-selling  are  noticeably  waning.  In  May,  par¬ 
ticularly,  it  is  a  matter  of  being  alertly  aggressive. 


Numerous  Promotional  Appeals  in  May 

There  are  numerous  iiromotional  appeals  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  May.  For  example,  some  of  the  highlights 
are : 

May  Day  children’s  jiarties,  the  opening  of  the  men’s 
straw  hat  season,  bathing  shop  ojicning.  Decoration  Day 
prejjarations,  fitting  out  camps  and  bungalows  for  the 
seas(m,  furnishing  the  home  for  the  summer  months, 
camp  apparel  for  children,  camping  equipment,  high 
.school  and  college  graduations,  fur  and  rug  storage  and 
cleaning,  weddings,  beginning  of  the  travel  season, 
oiiening  of  the  vacation  period,  etc. 

There  is  also  the  need  to  close-out  Spring  apparel ; 
to  ])romote  aggressively  special  purchases  of  apparel 
and  accessories ;  to  keep  alive,  through  effective  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  response  to  our  Maj  sales  of  lingerie 
and  corsets ;  to  capitalize  on  selling  possibilities  of 
gifts  for  Mother’s  Day;  to  cooperate  in  promoting 
National  Cotton  Week. 


Dates  That  Stimulate  Business 


As  in  1931,  there  will  be  25  business  days  in  May  of 
this  year.  Last  May,  sales  volume  in  540  stores  dropped 
14  per  cent.  It  was  a  trying  month  for  most  all  stores. 
It  was  cool,  rainy  and  consequently  built  higher  sales 
resistance  than  would  have  been  normally  experienced 
m  a  poor  year.  The  finest  tailored-made  sales  plan  did 
not  fit  or  produce.  The  poor  response  of  May,  1931, 
relegated  ponderous  sales  planning  to  the  ash  heap. 
Since  then  ponderous  sales  planning  has  continued  as 
an  unpopular  running  mate  with  sales  resistance. 


.Ml  of  the  following  dates  have  promotional  signi¬ 
ficance.  In  visualizing  tie-ups,  make  every  effort  to 
inject  as  much  “selling”  in  the  promotions  as  possible. 
Dramatize  each  event.  Build  supporting  ideas  liehind 
each  event.  Tune  uj)  your  copy.  People  are  weighing 
values  carefully  nowadays.  Therefore,  let  the  attrac¬ 
tive  facts  of  the  merchandise — your  copy  story — leap 
out  of  the  page. 

May  Irt 

May  Day  or  Child  Health  Day.  (Children’s  parties. 
National  Baby  Week  is  usually  observed  during  this 
week.  It  is  sometimes  held  a  week  later  or  earlier.  May 
day  will  be  observed  in  many  cities  on  Monday,  May 
2nd.) 

National  Music  Week  (May  1st  to  7th — always  held 
beginning  the  first  Sunday  in  May  for  one  week. 
Week  of  promotion  in  radio  and  music  departments.). 
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Annual  May  Sale  (See  page  4). 

Moving  Day  in  many  cities.  (Feature  homefurnish- 
ings.) 

May  1st  to  12th 

Opening  of  Camp  Department.  Varies  with  stores 
in  different  localities.  Sometimes  opened  earlier  than 
May  1st. 

May  1st  and  after 

Refurnish  home  for  the  summer  months.  (Creton¬ 
nes,  wicker  and  porch  furniture,  summer  and  fibre 
rugs,  gliders,  etc.) 

Rug  Storage  and  Fur  Storage — cleaning,  repairing 
and  remodelling.  (May  is  the  j^ak  of  the  storage 
business.) 

Opening  of  baseball  season  in  local  communities 
(Promote  radios  and  sporting  goods.  April  13th, 
opening  for  American  and  National  leagues.) 

May  1st  to  10th 

Opening  of  summer  sports  shop. 

May  1st  to  15th 

Clearances  and  end-of-season  sales  of  spring  mill¬ 
inery,  dresses,  coats,  shoes,  etc. 

May  3rd 

Sweaters  and  knit  wear  to  l>e  promoted  aggressively. 
May  5th 

Promotion  for  Mother’s  Day.  ( Street  floor  gifts, 
candy,  cards.) 


for  l«SO 

these  three  promotional  services  icill  be 
mailed  to  you,  when  issued. 

1.  Dramatizing  the  Store  (illus¬ 
trated)  . 

2.  Resume  of  Promotional  and 
Merchandising  Ideas  Advanced 
at  Convention. 

3.  Abridged  Proceedings  of  Other 
Sales  Promotion  Sessions. 

These  services,  we  believe  will  contain  the  most  vital 
promotional  information  of  immediate  importance 
ever  issued  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division.  No 
store  regardless  of  size  should  be  without  one  ropy 
of  each.  All  irrelevant  material  has  been  deleted, 
giving  you  roiidensed  reports  for  quirk  reading. 
Orders  for  200  ropies  to  rover  printing  rosts  must  be 
rereived. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


May  5th  and  after 

Intensive  promotions  of  house  dresses  and  cotton 
frocks. 

May  Sth 

Mother’s  Day.  (Always  celebrated  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  in  May.) 

May  Toilet  Goods  Sale.  l 

May  Sth  to  lAth 

Girl’s  Week.  (Always  held  the  week  beginning  with 
Mother’s  Day.) 

Sports  Silk  Week. 

May  9th 

Begin  final  clearance  of  spring  apparel. 

May  10th 

Promotion  of  new  wash  fabrics. 

Bathing  suits  on  display  around  May  10th. 

May  lltfi 

New  colors  for  early  summer. 

May  12th 

Ojiening  of  straw  hat  season.  (May  14th  will  bt 
promoted  as  Straw  Hat  Day  in  many  cities.) 

National  Hospital  Day.  Promotion  of  cotton  blan¬ 
kets  for  early  summer. 

May  13th 

Lucky  Friday  one  day  store-wide  event. 

May  15th 

Air  Mail  service,  established,  1918.  (An  opportun 
ity  to  dramatize  a  presentation  of  apparel.) 

Summer  social  activities  at  Country  Clubs  in  many  | 
communities  begin  around  May  ISth.  (Feature  Coun-  ^ 
try  Club  apparel — sportswear  and  evening  gowns.) 

May  15th  and  after 

Bridal  showers  and  June  bride  promotions.  (Gifts,  l 
apparel,  lingerie.) 

Redecorate  camps  and  summer  bungalows  for  sum¬ 
mer  season. 

May  16th  to  21st 

National  Cotton  Week.  (Sponsored  by  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute,  320  Broadway,  New  York.) 

May  nth 

Toilet  Goods  for  outdoor  season. 

Boys’  wash  suits  vigorously  promoted. 

May  20th 

Men’s  sportwear  and  sports  equipment.  (Promote 
sporting  goods  section,  tennis  and  outdoor  sport  and  ^ 
play  equipment.) 

Opening  of  l)athing  suit  department.  (Promote 
aggressively  during  week  before  Memorial  Day.) 

May  21st 

Stage  a  large  Memorial  Day  apparel  promotion  thus 
appealing  to  many  of  your  customers  who  plan  to  be 
away  on  May  28th,  the  Saturday  before  the  Holiday. 

May  22nd  to  30th 

Buddy  Poppy  Week.  (Always  held  week  prior  to 
and  including  Decoration  Day.  Sponsored  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.  S.) 


Dramatizing  a  Rose  Bush  Sale 

Plenty  of  stores  sell  rose  bushes.  One  store 
derided  to  make  it  a  big  event.  The  roof  was  safe* 
guarded;  trellises  erected,  awnings  spread,  tables  set, 
>hrubs  iirranged,  and  an  express  elevator  scheduled. 
The  place  was  appropriately  called  the  “Roof 
Carden."  and  it  was  advertised  and  pictured  as  such. 
The  store  started  taking  oversold  orders  at  11  o'clock. 
It  pays  to  dramatize.  (A  rase  problem  taken  from 
1930  Year  Hook.) 


Liglit-weight  Summer  suits — flannels,  sports  ox¬ 
fords  fttr  men.  (.Some  stores  hold  a  Men’s  Week  Sale, 
advertising  clothing  and  furnishings  at  this  time.) 
Memorial  Day  promotions  of  sports  apparel. 
Graduation  apparel  and  gifts.  (Promotion  peak  de¬ 
pendent  upon  locality.  Usually  last  week  in  May  and 
first  in  June.) 

Travel  and  vacation  apparel.  (Promote  luggage  and 
apparel.  (Many  New  York  stores  ])romote  luggage 
events  around  the  middle  of  May.) 

May  24th 

Flags  and  wreaths  for  Decoration  Day. 

Telegraph  first  used,  1844.  (This  date  can  be  dram¬ 
atized  with  reproductions  of  cablegrams  featuring  sum¬ 
mer  fashion  news.) 

May  25th 

Ralph  W'aldo  Emerson  born  in  Boston,  1803.  Pro¬ 
motion  for  l)ook  and  stationery  departments. 

May  50th 
Memorial  Day. 

Decoration  Day,  as  the  first  generally  observed  holi¬ 
day  of  spring,  officially  opens  the  outdoor  season.  De¬ 
coration  Day  suggests  apparel  and  accessories  for  an 
outing.  The  close  of  the  school  year  suggests  for 
children,  sturdy  play  clothes,  regulation  uniforms  for 
the  local  troops  of  girl  and  boy  scouts,  and  outfits  for 
the  increasingly  ^xapular  summer  camps. 

The  May  Sale 

Many  stores  hold  this  sale  the  first  part  of  May.  In 
many  stores,  although  the  May  Sale  begins  with  fea¬ 
tured  items  of  underwear,  it  is  continued  with  addi¬ 
tional  features  of  apparel  and  accessories — making  the 
event  store-wide.  It  can  be  converted  into  a  successful 
store-wide  event  providing  definite  advance  plans  are 
made. 

This  year  plan  to  hold  two  Courtesy  Days  on  April 
28th  and  29th,  and  begin  your  May  Sale  event  on  .^pril 
30th.  The  sale  can  be  made  into  an  effective  store-wide 
event  by  having  each  department  contribute  at  least 
one  feature  item.  It  has  been  found  successful  to  con¬ 
centrate  this  store-wide  event  into  one  busy  week. 
You  can  plan,  however,  to  carry  on  the  promotional 
activities  after  the  first  week  in  May — as  long  as  re¬ 
sponse  warrants. 

The  Merchandise  Plan 

1.  Begin  the  May  Sale  on  Saturday,  April  30th.  You 
will  thus  have  two  .Saturdays  in  the  event. 

( Continued 


2.  Make  your  plans  far  in  advance  for  this  event. 
Check  up  the  l)est  selling  items  of  last  year  and 
plan  to  repeat  them,  if  advisable.  Promote  items  of 
those  departments  which,  during  this  month,  are 
seasonally  important. 

3.  Analyze  your  sales  records  to  find  out  what  depart¬ 
ments  should  l)e  given  greatest  emphasis. 

4.  Make  a  definite  effort  to  attract  sales  from  each 
distinct  class  of  your  customers.  Do  not  over-em- 
phasize  low-price. 

5.  Early  in  April  hold  an  executive  meeting  in  order 
to  descril)e  the  purj)ose  of  this  event.  Get  buyers 
to  be  on  a  keen  look-out  for  real  values  which  will 
be  in  high  demand  the  first  week  in  May. 

6.  Liter  on,  a  week  or  so  before  the  event,  have  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  leading  items  displayed  prominently 
before  a  merchandise  and  sales  promotion  com¬ 
mittee  for  their  consideration  and  approval. 

7.  Check  the  quantities  carefully  so  that  sufficient  mer¬ 
chandise  is  bought  for  the  event.  Although  the 
event  is  concentrated  into  one  week,  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  carry  over  the  promotion  to  the  second 
and  third  week. 

8.  Have  each  leading  department  contribute  a  genuine 
value.  Make  plans  to  buy  for  this  event.  Let  the 
buyers  know  that  the  space  in  the  newspapers  given 
to  each  department  will  lie  based  upon  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  item  furnished. 

9.  Keep  plans  (jpen  to  take  care  of  emergency  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  Service  Plan 

1.  During  the  last  week  in  April  distribute  special 
May  Sale  bulletins  to  the  entire  staff,  completely 
describing  the  story  of  the  event. 

2.  Divide  your  store  into  two  teams.  Appoint  or  have 
elected  captains,  usually  merchandising  executives, 
to  head  the  two  teams  Establish  quotas  and  recog¬ 
nize  meritorious  service  with  cash  prizes. 

3.  In  a  conspicuous  location  where  both  the  sales- 
])eople  and  customers  can  watch  the  progress  of  the 
contest,  build  a  baseball  diamond  or  horse  track 
etc.,  thus  arousing  enthusiasm  and  maintaining  in¬ 
terest  during  the  event. 


An  Adaptable  Promotion  Idea  j 

One  medium  size  store  recently  sold  in  one  week  I 
1000  sheets  by  guaranteeing  them  for  four  years  after 
having  made  a  laundry  test  of  104  washings  equivalent 
to  four  years  wear.  The  sheets  thus  treated  were  still 
in  excellent  condition  at  the  end  of  the  test.  The 
advertisement  showed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
laundry.  Window  displays  of  the  sheets  included 
enlarged  photostatic  copies  of  the  letter  and  adver¬ 
tisement.  Display  tables  were  placed  in  front  of 
elevators  on  all  floors.  Orders  were  thus  taken  on 
all  floors.  Regular  markon  was  obtained.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  genuine  profit  was  made.  This  is  sales 
promotion  which  knows  no  depression. 

page  199) 
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Special  Service 


for  the 


Smaller  Volume  Stores 


ONE  of  tlie  most  prnctical  and  constructive  sessions 
of  the  Annual  Convention,  from  the  viewpoint 


yj  of  the  Annual  Convention,  from  the  viewpoint 
both  of  representative  attendance  and  of  interest¬ 
ing  discussion,  was  the  luncheon  and  meeting  for  Small¬ 
er  Volume  Stores  in  the  Association’s  membership. 

Confined  to  stores  doing  an  annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  $2,000,000  and  less,  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  more  than  200  executives  from  approxin»ately  100 
stores  located  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Wis¬ 
consin  to  Georgia. 


INFORMAL  EXCHANGE  OF  STORE 
EXPERIENCE 


I  r  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  that 
this  meeting  was  the  most  constructive  and  helpful 


i  this  meeting  was  the  most  constructive  and  helpful 
of  any  Convention  session  yet  held  for  the  smaller 
volume  stores.  Discussion  was  frank,  spontaneous  and 
to  the  point.  Represent.atives  exchanged  freely  and 
openly  their  individual  e.xperiences  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
mon  problems.  Delegates  voted  unanimously  that  a 
similar  session  should  be  arranged  at  every  future  Con- 


PRACTICAL  TALKS  GIVEN 


The  session  was,  in  theory  and  fact,  a  smaller 
store  meeting.  Onlv  problems  common  to  the 


J.  store  meeting.  Only  problems  common  to  the 
smaller  sized  .store  were  discussed.  This  included 
informal  talks  by  discussion  leaders  on  such  problems 
as  effective  sales  promotion  programs ;  traffic,  receiving 
and  marking  economies ;  merit  plans  for  increasing  em¬ 
ployee  production ;  better  selling ;  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  :  and  expense  reduction  and  control. 


PROCEEDING  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 


IN  order  that  the  smaller  store  representatives  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  Convention  may  have  the 


J.  were  unable  to  attend  the  Convention  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  talks  and  discussions  of  this  meeting 
complete,  Proceedings  will  Ije  published  and  one  copy 
sent  to  each  member  store  of  smaller  sales  volume. 
These  Proceedings  will  be  available  at  once. 


Monthly  Review  of  Smaller  Store  Problems 


As  a  direct  result  of  this  meeting,  it  was  suggested 
that  The  Bulletin  of  the  Association  should 
devote  a  page  each  month  to  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  on  any  and  all  tyjies  of  smaller  store  problems. 
This  page  inaugurates  this  monthly  service  to  the  small¬ 
er  volume  members.  Its  value  will  de^KMid  upon  the 
extent  to  which  such  members  will  submit  (juestions 
and  answers  on  common  problems.  Questions  sub¬ 


mitted  each  month  by  members  will  be  reproduced  on 
this  page  and  answers  solicited  from  members  gener¬ 
ally.  These  answers,  when  received,  will  lie  analyzed 
and  summarized  in  the  light  of  common  store  experi¬ 
ence  and  then  reproduced  in  the  next  month’s  issue. 

HI'.RE  are  some  of  the  questions  already  submitted. 
Study  them  and  then  let  us  have  your  answers, 
based  on  your  own  individual  e.xperience. 


1.  How  can  the  smaller  store  promote  and  attract  new  charge  accounts? 

2.  Should  receiving  and  marking  he  centralized  in  the  smaller  store? 

3.  How  can  the  smaller  store  check  the  decline  in  piece  goods  sales? 

4.  How  should  the  smaller  store  control  the  discount  privileges  it  gives 


to  its  employees? 


Let  u8  have  your  best  thoughts  on  these  problems,  swers  to  the  Editor  of  The  Bulletin,  National  Retail 
in  order  that  helnful  information  inav  be  passed  Drv  Goods  Association.  225  West  34th  Street,  New 


in  order  that  helpful  information  may  be  passed  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New 
on  to  your  fellow  members.  Address  your  an-  York,  and  look  for  the  answers  in  the  April  issue. 


I 
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Effective 

Displays 

Human  interest  in  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  ivear  display.  Note 
the  unit  displays  of  ac¬ 
cessories  on  each  side. 


j.*' 

p: 


The  panels  shown  in  the 
drug  display  are  inter¬ 
changeable.  This  is  a 
semi-fixed  display  unit 
and  can  be  used  as  often 
as  toiletries  are  shenvn 
in  the  joindon’s.  Aside 
from  the  initial  •  cost, 
there  will  be  no  additional 
expense,  except  that  of 
maintenance. 


Many  stores  have  been 
effcctii'cly  using  window 
background  posters  to 
get  across  a  message 
quickly.  IVhenever  the 
display  takes  up  the 
heighth  of  a  window, 
covering  the  background, 
this  store  uses  the  poster 
treatment  in  the  front  of 
the  ifindou’. 


t-KinT  «#•  riii; 


Photographs  courtesy  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Display  Management 


Intelligently  Budgeting  Display 

By  H.  C.  OEHLER 

Director  of  Display,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


HOW  MUCH  can  the  Smith  Store  cut  its  display 
expense  before  the  public  will  say,  “The  Smith 
Store  looks  like  its’  certainly  going  to  seed?” 
Granted  —  the  Smith 
Store,  your  store  and 
mine,  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of 
reducing  overhead  and 
the  issue  cannot  be 
evaded.  Publicity  costs, 
including  display,  must 
be  brought  into  line 
with  present  lower  sales 
volume.  Public  spend¬ 
ing  pow'er  is  lower, 
circulation  (newspaper 
—  magazine  —  win¬ 
dow  display)  is  lower, 
consequently  r  e  s  u  1  ts 
from  these  medias  are 
less  effective  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago. 

The  situation  must  be 
met  and  curtailment  of 
these  expenses  seems  to 
suggest  the  only  an¬ 
swer. 

Budgeting  of  Display 
Expense  Becoming 
General  Practice 

Never  was  there  a 
cycle  in  the  history  of 
retailing  when  expense  budgeting  was  as  widely  prac¬ 
ticed  as  during  the  past  two  years.  It  may  be  true  that 
some  stores  are  actually  budgeting  their  1932  expense, 
without  glorifying  the  function  with  that  title,  although 
of  course  accomplishing  the  same  purposes.  No  or¬ 
ganization,  irrespective  of  size,  can  afford  to  sit  back 
and  simply  hope  their  expense  ratios  will  balance  fav¬ 
orably  with  sales  volume  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
This  is  especially  true  at  a  time  when  sales  volume  is 
declining.  That  it  took  a  depression  period  to  bring 
about  a  more  practical  appreciation  of  budgeting,  is 
disclosed  by  the  fact  that,  in  1928,  an  International 
Association  of  Display  Men  questionnaire,  returned  by 
several  hundred  of  the  leading  stores  of  the  country, 
brought  the  following  figures  in  reply  to  the  question: 
“Does  your  store  operate  on  a  display  budget?”  “Yes” 
— 26  per  cent  “No”— 74  ])er  cent.  While  there  are  no 


definite  figures  available  for  1931  on  this  subject,  the 
writer,  having  been  in  contact  with  a  number  of  leading 
display  executives,  feels  warranted  in  the  liclief  that  a 

conservative  estimate 
of  the  present  statistics 
would  be  that  in  excess 
<tf  ninety  per  cent  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  display  bud¬ 
get.  with  a  possible  ten 
ix“r  cent  who  did  not; 
and  for  1932,  the 
affirmative  figure  is 
lirobably  approaching 
the  100  per  cent  mark. 
Assuming,  then,  that 
the  large  majority  of 
store  managements  are 
cognizant  of  the  many 
advantages  of  operating 
their  display  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  budget,  our 
discussion  will  not  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  the 
development  of  an  ex¬ 
act  budget  |)lan.  That 
problem  properly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  control 
office. 

These  Principles 
Based  on  Experience 

The  past  few  years 
have  found  their  own 
merciless  way  of  proving  that: 

1.  No  expense  that  can  be  anticii)ated  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  is  too  small  or  un¬ 
important  to  warrant  its  omission  from  the 
planned  budget;  and  that  this  plan  in  its 
entirety  should  be  reviewed  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  by  the  store  owner  or  manager,  so 
that  he  may  consider  the  relationship  of 
that  expense  to  the  proportion  of  net  profit 
it  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

2.  Window,  as  well  as  advertising  promo¬ 
tions,  if  they  are  to  reach  maximum  effec¬ 
tiveness,  must  be  planned  ahead,  and  the 
plans  followed  as  religiously  as  jxjssible. 

3.  More  value  per  dollar  expended  is  real- 


The  Display  Expense  Classifications  and 

Expense  Percentages  to  Net  Sales 

{Based  on  a  1929  Survey  made  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  Controllers'  Congress). 

Volume  Classifications  of  Stores  ' 
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i  Since  figures  for  each  classification  were  not  supplied  by  all 
I  stores  submitting  total  percentages,  the  addition  of  the  individual 
I  classifications  will  not  necessarily  agree  exactly  with  the  com- 
I  moil  total  figure.  Payroll  and  supply  expenses  were  broken 
'  down  into  sub-classifications  for  stores  with  sales  over  5  million. 
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izcd  when  display  material  and  other 
f(|iiii)nient  are  carefully  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  an  event  and  bought  at  a  definite 
budgeted  price 

4.  Any  manger  worthy  of  the  title,  will  do  an 
infinitely  l)etter  job  when  given  complete 
resjKtnsibility  foi  putting  that  job  across 
with  a  definite  amount  to  spend,  especial¬ 
ly  when  that  amount  is  very  limited.  He 
is  forced  to  develop  an  understanding  of, 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  essentials,  and 
a  strong  distaste  for  the  frills  and  fancies 
that  (piickly  deplete  his  budget  allowance 
without  materially  contributing  to  the 
])rimary  job  of  selling. 

Danger  «»1’  Arbitrary  Curtailments 

Many  firms  in  forecasting  a  sales  decrease  of  a  defin¬ 
ite  percentage,  budget  expense  reduction  on  an  equal 
basis.  This  procedure  may  or  may  not  be  the  proper 
one  to  pursue.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  each  planned 
e.xpenditure  ought  to  be  reviewed  individually  and  the 
profit  contributing  qualifications  of  each  compared  with 
the  other.  Many  items,  when  so  weighed,  might  be 
L  completely  dropped  from  the  budget.  It  is  equally  safe 
I  to  assume  that  certain  activities  cannot  afford  reduc¬ 
tion  in  like  proportion,  if  at  all.  The  writer  by  no 
means  advocates  a  policy  of  keeping  display  expense 
up  while  curtailing  other  operating  costs.  However, 
sufficient  instances  have  come  to  his  attention  of  late 
to  warrant  the  fear  that,  in  too  many  stores,  1932 
budgets  for  display  operation  are  being  curtailed  in 
an  equal  or  even  greater  ratio  than  those  of  other  pub¬ 
licity  and  so-called  “expense”  functions,  and  that  this 
should  not  l)e  the  case. 

Since  word  of  mouth  publicity  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  and  enduring  forms,  whether  it  be 

■  favorable  or  unfavorable,  the  observations  and  opinions 
of  the  general  public  might  well  come  in  for  an  import¬ 
ant  share  of  “action  and  effect”  study  when  curtailments 
are  discussed.  Direct  Mail.  BilllK)ard,  Street  Car,  Radio 
and  various  other  forms  of  jniblicity  may  be  cut  or  in¬ 
definitely  dropped,  without  causing  too  much  unfav¬ 
orable  comment  (if  any)  on  the  i)art  of  the  public. 
Few  will  consciously  miss  the  reduction  of  ads  in  these 
media.  Sales,  in  most  cases,  would  suffer  a  resulting 
decline  only  over  a  protracted  period.  Reducing  news¬ 
paper  lineage  naturally  limits  the  space  available  for 
merchandise  and  institutional  promotion ;  but  quality 
of  presentation  need  not  suffer  if  the  production  staff 
is  maintained  in  somewhat  the  same  proportion  as  the 
lower  lineage  used.  Most  forms  of  publicity  are  so 
fle.xible  that  reduction  to  the  absolute  necessities  may 
be  effected  without  seriously  affecting  the  quality  and 
the  standards  of  the  medium  or  of  the  store  it  repre¬ 
sents. 

Windows  Represent  Capital  Investment 

Another  interesting  angle  is  this:  few  stores  have 
capital  invested  in  newspaper  presses  and  properties, 
billboard  location  leases,  broadcasting  stations,  and 
other  businesses  that  do  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one 
when  publicity  e.xpense  is  lopped  off.  But  consider 

■  this  question :  Who  owns  the  show  windows — the  most 


valuable  selling  area  on  the  first  tloor  of  every  store? 
Answer:  the  business  that  is  endeavoring  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  profit  on  the  1st — 2nd — 3rd  and  4th 
floors  of  that  .same  building.  The  store  must  pay  for 
the  space  in  the  form  of  rent  or  taxes — irrespective 
of  how  it  uses  that  space.  Isn’t  it  a  prolilem  in  simple 
arithmetic,  then,  to  arrive  at  the  inevitable  results  of 
imrely  arbitrary  expense  cuts?  I  should  qualify  this 
ipiestion  by  adding  that  any  retrenchment  beyond  cut¬ 
ting  those  commonly  encountered  non-essentials  that 
never  had  any  really  constructive  place  in  windows, 
and  adjusting  jiayroll  and  supply  expenses  consistent 
with  the  current  lowered  market  levels  is  certain  to 
reflect  itself  in  less  [)roductive  display — unless  the 
number  of  show  windows  is  also  reduced  or  windows 
are  changed  less  frequently.  (The  latter  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  in  the  belief  that  displays  l)ecome  uninterest¬ 
ing  when  they  are  viewed  too  many  times  by  the  same 
people.) 

Limit  to  Individual  Productivene-ss 

A  given  number  of  display  men  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  definite  number  of  sales-producing  displays  in 
a  given  time,  just  as  a  given  number  of  copywriters 
can  write  a  fairly  definite  amount  of  effective  copy  in 
a  specified  time.  A  definite  quantity  of  display  equip¬ 
ment  and  material  can  lie  used  effectively  in  just  so 
many  windows.  Display  men  are  often  expected  to  re¬ 
use  equipment  in  windows  or  displays  of  an  entirely 
different  size.  It  would  be  a  somewhat  analogous  situ¬ 
ation  if  your  advertising  manager  were  required  to  use 
the  cuts  and  type  composed  for  a  four  column  ad  in 
a  seven  column  space.  At  best,  the  white  space  would 
increase  the  cost  prohibitively.  If  the  time  and  material 
that  should  go  into  a  good  selling  window  are  drastic¬ 
ally  reduced — the  results  are  inevitable.  Poor  planning, 
ineffective  execution,  mistakes,  and  less  productive  dis¬ 
plays  are  certain  to  follow  in  a  very  short  time.  How 
much  can  be  taken  out  of  any  particular  display  with¬ 
out  reducing  its  sales  effectiveness  must  be  solved  in 
each  individual  case,  however.  If  a  row  of  cut-out 
letters  reading,  “27th  Anniversary  Sale”  costs  $15.00 
and  attracts  ten  times  as  much  attention  to  the  display 
as  a  cardboard  sign  costing  $2.00,  the  $15.00  e.xpendi¬ 
ture  is  certainly  justified,  and  if  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
one  window,  it  should  lie  consistently  utilized.  It  seems 
that,  with  business  as  hard  to  get  as  it  is  right  now,  no 
store  can  afford  to  overlook  any  little  hook  that  might 
add  to  sales  volume.  Naturally,  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold,  the  locality,  competition  and  policy  have  to 
be  considered  and,  certainly,  the  ratio  of  cost  to  sales 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

To  neglect  and  abuse  your  store  front  is  comparable 
to  filling  a  full  page  with  a  flock  of  old  cuts  that  fail 
to  accurately  illustrate  fashion  merchandise,  and  type 
that  registers  jjoorly.  I  have  already  atempted  to 
draw  an  analogy  between  newspaper  space  and  show 
window  frontage  and  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  both  depend  entirely  upon  what  is 
put  into  them.  A  volume  could  probably  l)e  written  on 
the  abuses  of  display  in  normal  times.  Several  volumes 
could  be  written  on. the  unfinished,  carelessly  planned 
windows  that  curtailed  lisplay  budgets  are  placing  be¬ 
fore  the  public  today.  The  things  that  attract  the  eye 
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and  the  kind  of  merchandise  presentation  that  creates 
the  desire  to  buy  are  fundamentally  the  same  today  as 
they  were  five,  ten.  or  fifteen  years  ago.  even  though 
present  conditions  may  have  limited  the  extent  of  that 
response.  Pleasing  combinations  of  color,  new  fash¬ 
ions,  good  quality  merchandise  at  the  right  prices,  new 
developments  in  household  appliances  that  help  make 
the  housewife’s  duties  less  arduous,  etc.  are  still  good. 
Any  enforced  curtailments,  therefore,  insofar  as  is 
}X)ssil)Ie,  should  he  effected  in  the  extent  of  the  work 
done,  rather  than  in  the  quality. 

Conclusions 

Certain  principles  should  be  unfailingly  preserved  as 
standards  for  action,  by  all  those  whose  jirimary  in¬ 
terests  lie  in  selling  more  merchandise  at  a  profit, 
whether  they  l)e  store  owner,  publicity  director,  dis¬ 
play  manager  or  any  othei  executive. 

1.  The  management  should  establish  a  de¬ 
finite  policy  to  which  all  publicity  efforts 
should  rigidly  conform. 

2.  An  adequate  budget  should  be  provided 
that  will  enable  the  display  division  to 
function  as  a  promotional  agency  whose 
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single  objective  should  be,  “sell  more  mer¬ 
chandise  through  effective  display.” 

.T  When  radical  reduction  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  better  that  a  iKtrtion  of  the  less 
important  side  street  windows  be  painted 
or  used  as  dignified  sort  of  billlnjards,  or 
fixed  displays,  so  that  the  remaining  win¬ 
dows  may  work  to  the  best  interests  of 
current  merchandise  promotions.  Fewer 
windows  well  done  may  Ik*  considered 
more  productive  than  more  windows  in¬ 
effectively  presented.  Hy  fixed  disiday  is 
meant  a  type  of  semi-j)ermanent  setting, 
to  accomodate  certain  lines  of  non-iK*rish- 
able,  more  or  less  stable  merchandise,  such 
as  pictures  and  mirrors,  hardware,  kitchen 
gadgets,  linoleums,  etc.  These  items,  with 
a  little  dusting  occasionallv.  may  remain 
for  a  month  or  longer. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  caution  against  the  en¬ 
actment  of  broad  curtailment  policies  that  fail  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  individual  importance  of  each  expense 
activity  in  its  proper  relation  to  sales  production.  Dis- 
])lay  can  do  a  creditable  and  profitable  selling  job  in 
1932,  if  not  too  seriously  crippled  through  insufficiently 
considered  expense  curtailment. 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Dealing  With  the  Individual  Personnel  Problem 

A  Demand  for  Understanding 

By  RUTH  CHAPIN 

Personnel  Director,  The  /(’>«.  Ilcngerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 

Address  delivered  at  the  2lst  Annual  Convention,  Fehruary  2,  1932 


F( >R  the  last  fifteen  years  most  of  my  hours  of  work 
have  l)een  spent  in  attempting  to  help  people  express 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  to  me,  so  that  I  could 
grasp  the  picture  of  their  situations  and  establish  a 
point  of  contact  with  them.  The  purpose  is  to  lead  on 
from  this  basis  of  common  knowledge  to  new  ideas  or 
attitudes  necessar)^  to  the  individual  in  order  that  he 
may  do  his  work  satisfactorily.  This,  of  course,  is 
teaching — building  up  new  knowledge  on  known  facts. 

Attitudes  Which  Make  Tact  Necessary 

In  dealing  with  adults,  we  meet  with  resistance  due 
to  fixed,  acquired  ideas.  Adult  iKTSonalities  are  often 
warped  by  unhappy  exi)eriences,  by  business  or  social 
failures.  Poor  inheritance  in  health,  physical  handicaps 
of  any  sort,  disappointments,  disillusionments.  sufTer- 
ings,  all  result  in  a  belief  within  the  individual  that  he 
has  not  had  a  fair  chance.  He  l)ecomes  sensitive  in 
some  ways,  hard  in  others,  and  loses  faith  in  his  fellow- 
men,  developing  a  suspicious  attitude  toward  all  com¬ 
ers.  He  becomes  aware  of  his  limitations,  and  as  a 
consequence  feels  less  sure  of  himself  and  less  secure 
in  his  position.  It  follows  naturally  that  defenses  for 
self  protection  are  built  up.  He  is  belittled  by  the 
suggestion  that  his  methods  of  work  could  be  improved, 
and  we  encounter  unwillingness  to  be  taught,  because 
recognition  of  this  need  is  an  admission  of  lack  of 
knowledge.  So  the  task  of  making  him  open-minded 
enough  to  accept  new  information  and  incorporate  it 
into  his  behavior,  is  difficult. 

Tell  How  to  Do  Better 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  earn  her  living  by  selling  toilet  goods.  She 
takes  care  of  her  customers  promptly.  She  works  hard, 
but  does  not  sell  as  much  as  her  associates  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  customers  report  that  she  seems  in¬ 
different.  has  very  little  to  say,  answers  questions  when 
asked,  but  never  volunteers  information,  nor  suggests 
anything  new  or  interesting  to  them.  She  is  perfectly 
mechanical  in  her  work.  She  takes  excellent  care  of 
her  merchandise  and  is  pleasant  and  cooperative  with 
her  associates.  Her  buyer  has  told  her  repeatedly  that 
she  must  increase  her  sales  or  he  cannot  keep  her. 

Since  she  must  work  to  earn  her  living,  and  because 
she  is  a  human  being  who  would  be  discouraged  by 


failure  and  would  find  living  more  difficult  as  a  result, 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  help  her  improve  if  possible. 
She  is  asked  to  come  to  my  office.  She  enters  in  silence 
— apparently  ill  at  ea.se  and  probably  frightened.  I 
know  that  I  must  remove  her  self-consciousness  and 
fear,  if  she  is  to  be  able  to  think  with  me.  I  must  do 
nothing  to  make  her  feel  that  she  has  to  defend  herself, 
or  she  will  not  dare  to  talk  frankly  and  freely.  I  must 
convince  her  that  I  am  going  to  do  something  for  her, 
so  that  she  may  have  reason  to  place  confidence  in  me. 

I  ask  her  to  sit  in  a  chair  at  the  corner  of  my  desk 
near  me,  not  on  the  opposite  side,  because  there  would 
be  a  large  mahogany  desk  between  us,  and  she  is  not  at 
liome  talking  over  the  top  of  mahogany  desks.  I  tell 
her  that  I  know  she  is  trying  very  hard  to  do  a  good 
job,  and  that  I  have  a  few  suggestions  that  may  be 
useful.  She  smiles,  and  1  comment  on  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  lovely  smile,  which  she  ought  to  use  frequently 
— it  makes  her  so  attractive.  I  ask  her  how  she  feels 
when  iHjojde  smile  at  her.  and  she  says  that  they  seem 
friendly  and  probably  like  her.  I  tell  her  that  customers 
are  just  like  any  other  folks,  that  as  an  cxj)criment 
it  would  be  fine  if  she  would  try  her  smile  on  them, 
that  I  realize  she  is  shy  and  know  it  is  hard  for  her  to 
take  the  initative  in  being  friendly  to  strangers,  but 
that  it  is  part  of  the  selling  job,  and  that  she  is  attrac¬ 
tive  enough  so  that  the  customers  will  be  pleased  to 
have  her  smile  at  them.  What  I  try  to  do  is  not  to 
Hatter,  but  to  build  up  self-confidence  in  a  timid  per¬ 
son,  just  the  old  idea  of  making  use  of  our  strong  points 
to  offset  our  weak  ones. 

Next,  I  ask  her,  “In  how  many  sales  is  there  any 
f)pportunity  to  use  the  customer’s  name?’’  The  answer 
is  that  the  customer  gives  her  name  in  all  charge  and 
C.  O.  I),  sales,  and  in  cash  sales  where  the  merchandise 
is  to  be  sent.  We  discuss  how  much  people  like  to  be 
remembered  by  name,  remarking  that  it  makes  them 
feel  that  we  know  and  are  interested  in  them,  and  gives 
them  the  feeling  of  having  made  a  good  impression. 
.Since  we  are  all  pleased  when  even  the  dog  is  glad  to 
see  us,  we’re  pretty  apt  to  feel  especially  good  when 
another  human  being  recognizes  our  existence  with 
l)leasure.  We  agree  that  at  the  close  of  the  sale,  when 
she  thanks  the  customer  for  the  purchase,  there  is  a  fine 
f)p])ortunity  to  use  the  name.  She  promises  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  this,  as  well  as  the  smile,  and  to  return  in 
three  days  to  report  how  it  works. 
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Mary’s  report  three  clays  later  is  that  customers 
appear  to  like  to  l)e  smiled  at,  because  they  smile  in 
return  and  it  seems  to  make  them  easier  to  talk  with. 
They  like  to  be  called  by  name  too.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  one  lady  whom  Mary  waited  on  telephoned 
later  to  make  an  additional  purchase  and  asked  for  her 
by  her  number  on  the  sales  check,  saying  that  she 
asked  for  her  because  Mary  knew  who  she  was  and 
would  take  more  care  in  filling  her  order. 

This  girl  has  continued  to  improve  right  along,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  encouraged,  given  more  self-confidence 
and  a  few  very  definite  suggestions  as  to  procedure. 
Her  buyer  had  told  her  to  do  l)etter,  but  a  plan  as  to 
hozv  to  improve  had  to  be  presented  first — just  the 
difference  l)etween  telling  and  teaching. 

Presenting  the  Situation  Without  Criticism 

Next,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  floor  superintendent,  a 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  service  on  an  entire  flcx)r. 
He  is  present  at  a  meeting  with  all  the  other  floor 
managers,  at  which  the  head  of  the  Training  Department 
is  presenting  a  plan  which  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
men  in  holding  meetings  with  the  salespeople  on  their 
respective  floors.  During  the  meeting  Mr.  Blank  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  turn  in  his  chair,  give  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 
chairman  and  stare  into  space.  Occasionally  he  moves 
in  a  bored  manner,  indicating  that  the  meeting  can’t 
end  any  too  soon  to  suit  him.  His  rudeness  is  later 
commented  on  to  me  by  three  of  the  men  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting.  We  know  that  he  doesn’t 
like  to  hold  meetings,  probably  because  he  doesn’t  do 
it  very  well ;  but  we  can’t  let  his  attitude  toward  train¬ 
ing  persist,  for  he  will  reflect  it  to  the  buyers  and 
salespeople.  Nor  can  we  permit  him  to  be  rude  to  a 
fellow  executive. 

When  he  reaches  my  office  I  tell  him  I  have  learned 
from  reading  detective  stories  that  to  discover  the 
solution  of  a  situation,  the  details  of  the  crime  are 
often  reacted.  Would  he  please  act  as  the  head  of 
the  Training  Department  and  chairman  of  a  meeting, 
and  I  would  be  Mr.  Blank,  one  of  the  group  of  men 
to  whom  he  is  speaking.  All  this  I  say  pleasantly  and 
smilingly.  Then  I  proceed  to  imitate  his  conduct  at  the 
meeting.  I  smile  at  him  when  I  have  finished  and  ask 
him  how  the  chairman  feels,  and  what  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  must  think.  He  answers,  “Oh,  I 
didn’t  realize  it  looked  that  way.  I  had  a  pain  in  my 
back  this  morning.  I’ll  apologize  to  Miss  Smith.’’ 

I  tell  him  that  will  be  fine,  and  thank  him  for  being 
so  sporting  alxjut  it,  adding  that  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  was  installed  by  the  management  and  that  we 
must  all  supjwrt  it.  I  simply  present  the  situation — 
in  jesting  guise — but  he  is  wise  and  knows  what  the 
jest  is  worth.  It  is  an  impersonal  presentation,  with¬ 
out  verbal  criticism.  It  permits  him  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  himself  and  to  save  his  pride  as  much  as  possible. 
His  alibi  of  a  pain  in  the  back  is  allowed  to  stand, 
because  he  is  entitled  to  offer  some  excuse  to  save  his 
face. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  I  have  dealt  with 
was  that  of  a  young  woman  of  culture  and  refinement, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  attractive  in  appearance, 
holding  the  position  of  assistant  in  a  department.  Be¬ 
fore  she  had  been  on  the  job  very  long  she  began 
to  tell  her  associates  what  a  difficult  time  she  was 
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having  with  her  husband,  who  often  neglected  her  and 
treated  her  unkin.dly  the  rest  of  the  time.  Everyone 
who  knew  her  felt  sorry  for  her  and  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy.  She  went  around  with  a  sad  expression  on  her 
face,  and  the  very  sight  of  her  made  the  observer  realize 
she  was  unhappy.  Her  work  was  unsatisfactory  be¬ 
cause  her  interest  was  in  herself.  She  was  badly  in 
need  of  work  financially,  yet  the  situation  which  made 
work  necessary  was  upsetting  her  so  that  she  could 
not  assume  the  responsibilities  of  her  job. 

Dealing  with  Self  Pity 

Finally  I  realized  that  she  could  not  be  retained 
much  longer  unless  her  attitude  changed,  so  I  tackled 
a  very  delicate  situation.  I  called  her  to  my  office,  say¬ 
ing  that  I  wanted  to  talk  over  with  her  the  problems 
she  was  facing  in  her  work.  She  said  at  once  that  she 
knew  she  was  a  failure,  but  it  was  the  fault  of  her 
department  manager,  who  was  discouraging  her  and 
failing  to  help  her  at  every  turn.  I  passed  over  without 
comment  the  attack  on  her  department  manager  and 
proceeded  to  outline  the  standards  which  a  woman 
holding  a  responsible  position  must  live  up  to.  She 
must  reflect  in  her  attitude  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
her  associates,  an  alertness  to  see  in  what  ways  they 
need  help.  She  must  be  the  sort  to  whom  people  go 
for  direction.  I  told  her  that  it  is  natural  for  all 
of  us  to  seek  contacts  with  those  who  are  cheerful  and 
helpful,  and  to  avoid,  or  wish  to  avoid,  those  who 
depress  us;  that  a  person  in  a  supervisory  position 
must  be  cheerful,  helpful,  and  resourceful. 

In  contrast  to  these  standards,  I  outlined  the  part  she 
was  playing,  that  of  a  person  feeling  very  sorry  for 
herself,  seeking  sympathy,  spreading  depression,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  her  own  difficulties.  As  a  result,  people  were 
saying  of  her,  “Poor  Mrs.  Johnson,  isn’t  it  too  bad  she 
has  such  a  hard  time?”  I  remarked  that  when  the 
echoes  of  such  thinking  reach  the  ears  of  the  executives 
repeatedly,  they  would  conclude  that  she  was  incapable 
of  holding  a  good  job  because  of  her  unhappy  home 
background.  I  asked  her  if  she  wouldn’t  prefer  to  have 
people  say,  “Isn’t  Mrs.  Johnson  splendid  to  be  able 
to  be  cheerful  and  interested  in  other  people  when  she 
has  so  many  troubles  of  her  own?”  Then  I  went  on  to 
say  that  the  problem  she  was  facing  was  whether  she 
was  going  to  allow  another  person  to  spoil  her  chances 
of  success  in  business  and  happiness  in  living,  or 
whether  she  would  be  successful  and  happy  in  spite 
of  it. 

She  told  me  how  hard  work  was  for  her,  that  the 
idea  of  work  had  never  lieen  anything  but  a  last  resort 
in  necessity,  all  because  of  a  very  protected  life  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  I  attempted  to  show  her  that 
the  work  she  was  doing  in  itself  was  no  more  difficult 
than  what  many  other  women  were  doing  successfully 
with  less  equipment  in  intelligence,  appearance  and 
background  than  herself.  I  explained  that  many  women 
in  their  girlhood  days  met  with  difficulties  which  she 
had  never  had  to  face  until  recently,  and  that  as  a 
result  she  was  having  to  make  a  perfectly  tremendous 
,  adjustment  to  things  as  they  are,  in  a  couple  of  years, 

,  rather  than  making  a  gradual  one  during  the  whole 

process  of  growing  up.  I  admitted  it  was  no  fault  of 
I  hers  that  it  happened  that  way,  but  that  she  had  to 

>  make  the  best  of  it,  and  that  now  was  a  good  time,  and 
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Maintaining  Complete  Stocks 

By  HERSCHEL  LUTES 

Merchandise  Manager,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Address  delivered  at  the  21i/  Annual  Convention,  February  2nd,  1932 


Editor's  Note:  The  principle  and  practical  methods  of 
maintaining  complete  stocks  are  of  so  much  immediate 
interest  to  individual  department  managers  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  being  used  as  one  of  the  Buyer’s  Job  articles, 
reprints  of  which  zvill  be  later  di<:tributed  in  quantities 
to  member  stores. 

According  to  one  of  America's  ioremost  mer¬ 
chants  there  is  no  such  thing  as  complete  stocks 
in  any  store,  lie  says  we  may  have  adequate  l)ut 
no  store  could  afford  to  have  complete  stocks.  Adequ¬ 
ate  stocks  may  be  complete  in  relation  to  sales,  rather 
than  in  relation  to  the  vast  number  of  items  that  are 
manufactured. 

An  adequate  assortment  should  include  at  all  times 
a  selection  of  regular  wanted  merchandise  in  a  variety 
of  items,  in  sizes,  qualities,  styles,  colors,  designs  and 
price  ranges,  that  are  demanded  by  the  patrons  of  that 
store.  In  1929  sales  resistance  was  less  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  Then  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
substitute  one  item  for  another.  Customers  did  not 
have  so  definitely  in  mind  just  what  they  wanted. 
Now  they  want  what  they  want,  when  they  want  it. 

Those  stores  that  have  been  featuring  and  depending 
on  specials  at  the  expense  of  regular  merchandise  for 
the  past  few  years,  now  appreciate,  more  than  any¬ 
body  else,  how  very  important  it  is  to  keep  regular 
stock  and  get  business  every  day  without  the  special 
appeal.  Those  that  have  been  and  are  playing  bargains 
and  specials  for  volume,  know  that  now  these  si^cials 
may  or  may  not  “click”.  And  that  they  have  much 
promotional  stock  on  hand,  light  regular  assortments, 
and  business  only  when  an  occasional  advertisement 
pulls. 

What  Makes  “Best  Sellers” 

In  times  like  this,  particularly,  we  appreciate  that 
best  sellers  really  are; 

What  the  customer  wants 
In  stock  when  she  wants  it 
In  complete  range  of  colors,  sizes  and  patterns 
At  the  price  she  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it 

Never  was  it  more  desirable  to  have  all  of  the  best 
sellers  and  a  good  supply  of  each.  A  healthy  day  to 
day  business  is  appreciated  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time.  Some  merchandise  managers  contend  that  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  determine  proven  best  sellers  and 
get  large  business  by  continually  hammering  away  upon 


them.  While  this  is  a  doubtful  supposition,  because  so 
few  of  us  are  able  to  -Jo  it  successfully,  nevertheless 
we  must  admit  that  it  ought  to  be  simple.  These  same 
authorities  contend  that  real  promotional  merchandise 
should  result  from  forecasting  a  fashion  trend,  design¬ 
ing  something  that  will  sell  in  large  numbers,  or  in 
taking  a  good  seller  and  duplicating  its  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  it  at  a  more  attractive 
price. 

Advantages  of  Complete  Assortments 

riie  advantages  of  maintaining  model  assortments  in 
all  departments  are  to  gain  and  hold  customers,  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  slow’-selling  merchandise,  to  in¬ 
crease  turnover,  to  decrease  markdowns,  to  distribute 
and  better  balance  the  investment,  to  make  selling  eas¬ 
ier  and  more  successful ;  in  short  to  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits,  and  to  build  up  increasing  good  will. 

It  is  a  real  task  to  establish  and  maintain  these  ade- 
(juate  assortments.  The  problem  compels  us  to  seek  as 
much  information  and  as  many  facts  as  possible  about 
our  customers’  demands  and  about  our  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  answer  those  de¬ 
mands. 

Naturally,  too  heavy  an  investment  means  loss  by 
markdowns,  and  to  light  an  investment  means  loss  in 
sales  and  loss  in  profit.  Therefore,  constant  watchfull- 
ness  is  necessary  in  order  to  build  up  our  assortments 
l)ehind  the  test  selling  prices  and  reduce  our  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  slower  moving  prices. 

Adequate  assortments  are  vital  to  our  existence. 
They  may  te  established  by  proper  distribution  of  the 
invested  capital.  But  a  total  investment  equal  to  the 
amount  planned,  does  not  necessarily  mean  well  bal¬ 
anced  assortments.  The  proper  distribution  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  may  te  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
movement  of  merchandise,  gained  from  stock  control 
records  which  show  inventories,  sales,  and  purchases 
in  each  item.  Active  merchandise  must  be  reordered 
on  a  definite  regular  plan.  But  the  agency  of  stock  con¬ 
trol  records  in  themselves  will  not  keep  assortments 
sufficient — if  assortments  are  to  te  adequate  the  agen¬ 
cies  must  te  studied  and  above  all,  used. 

Many  times  has  it  been  pointed  out  that  we  do  three- 
fourths  of  our  business  on  any  item  in  only  three  price 
lines.  The  other  twenty-five  per  cent  is  too  often  done 
on  twenty  or  twenty-five  lines.  But  we  try  to  carry  as 
much  money  invested  in  each  of  the  twenty  poor  ones 
as  we  do  in  each  of  the  three  test  prices.  Unless  we 
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NOW — at  a  near  ton  priee!  I 

The  Merchandise  Control  Manna 


A  New  Supply  for  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members 

KKC  HAM  DISK  Contr<»l  is  more  a  “state  of  iniiid'"  than  a  system.  The  Merchandise  Control 
Manual  emphasizes  the  purposes  of  control  and  the  importance  of  adopting  the  proper  system; 
the  general  considerations  in  installing  systems;  and  the  use  of  the  records  or  data  which  the  systems 
tabulate.  It  is  for  the  use  of  control,  merchandising,  buying  and  training  executives,  as  a  picture  of 
what  other  stores  are  doing  and  for  suggestions  in  maintaining  well  assorted  stocks  in  the  right 
prices,  sizes,  colors,  materials  and  quantities — the  first  complete  manual  on  control  ever  published. 


It  Infludesi: 

!•  Two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control 
found  in  operation  for  every  tlepartment  oi 
the  store,  from  hosiery  to  furniture. 

How  do  your  systems  compare? 

Several  examples  of  classifications  for  every 
department  in  the  store. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  clasuf- 
cations? 

3*  89  forms  with  definite  suggestions  for  the  u»e 
of  each. 

You  can  check  with  them  for  netc  ideas  for 
your  departments. 

T*  All  of  the  best  material  on  control  that  could 
be  crowiled  into  320  pages. 

Examination  copies  are  gladly  sent. 


The  New  Supply  Makes  the  Manual  Now  ^ 
Available  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A,  Members  at  $3.00  a  copy 
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have  unusually  jjuocl  luck  we  will  find  ourselves  over¬ 
bought  and  as  a  result  will  have  to  starve  the  three 
>;ood  prices  until  we  arc  able  to  dis]X)se  of  the  surjilus 
stCK-k  in  the  other  twenty.  In  doing  this  we  deliberately 
lose  sales,  profit  and  gO(xl  will. 

Sufficient  st<H.'ks  must  contain  not  only  the  stocks 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  regular  needs  of  customers,  but 
if  they  are  adecptate,  they  will  also  contain  a  certain 
proportion  of  lyromotional  or  volume  items. 

Mr.  (  ).scar  \Vebl»er,  in  his  talk  at  the  last  C(xiveution 
of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  on  present  mer¬ 
chandising  ])ractices,  makes  the  following  statement — 

“If  we  reallv  intelligently  found  «)Ut  what 
our  customers’  preference  is  by  actual  sales 
and  were  intelligently  guided  by  this  informa¬ 
tion.  we  would  save  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  in  markdowns  and  increase  our  sales 
greatly.  Most  stocks  have  too  many  styles  and 
too  few  reorder  numbers.” 

“We  are  inclined  to  l)elieve  that  our  greatest  • 
op])ortunity  in  maintaining  volume  is  to  care¬ 
fully  maintain  stai)le  stwks  and  to  have  at 
all  times  sufficient  stocks  of  fashion  right  mer¬ 
chandise  to  meet  consumer  demands.  To  e.\- 
]>ress  it  ditTerently,  we  feel  that  it  is  far  more 
vital  tr)  the  present  and  future  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  an  intelligent  day  to  day  regular 
merchandising  job  than  to  have  too  many 
.s|x:cial  sales.  ****♦♦♦**♦  l  clearly  realize 
that  with  present  consumer  psychology  it  is 
advisable  and  necessary  to  have  a  proper  num- 
l)er  of  well  planned  sales  events  to  stimulate 
store  volume,  but  the  danger  is  that  the  effort 
and  the  publicity  and  the  stock  appropriation 
jilaced  behind  sjxicia!  sales  should  be  out  of 
i)alance  with  regular  merchandising.” 

There  is  a  very  distinct  advantage  to  the  total  stock 
figures  in  having  regular  stock  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  j)romotional  merchandise,  instead  of  a  full 
stock  composed  mostly  of  specials. 

Relation  Between  Basie  and  Promotional  Stock 

\\  ith  the  projxjr  stock  control  and  by  having  our 
stocks  well  balanced,  we  can  run  a  department  on  a 
basic  planned  stock  that  is  almost  level.  An  adequate 
stock  recpiires  more  or  less  permanent  investment  and 
for  large  volume  months  it  is  only  necessary  to  buy 
what  we  sell  in  larger  (juantities  than  we  buy  in  the 
dull  months.  Seasonal  merchandise  can  be  bought  and 
.sold  and  need  affect  the  stock  figure  only  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  applicable  fully  to  all  departments,  except  strict¬ 
ly  style  merchandise,  and  even  to  those  departments, 
far  more  than  most  merchandisers  will  admit,  unless 
they  have  actually  gone  through  several  months  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  this  manner. 

This  promotional  portion  of  our  stock  should  be  less 
in  dollars  than  the  basic  or  regular  stock,  but  it  is 
imjxjrtant  in  resultant  sales,  profit  and  good  will.  The 
nature  of  promotional  merchandise  makes  it  more 
treacherous — necessitates  more  care  in  its  selection  and 
more  study  in  the  presentation  or  promotion. 

{Continued 


In  order  to  be  an  adequate  sbx'k,  it  should  have  an 
assortment  of  merchandise  in  three  price  groups — low, 
inedium  and  high.  The  amount  of  investment  in  each 
price  depends  upon  the  class  of  store.  For  the  average 
store,  there  will  be  a  thir  selection  in  the  lower  end, 
heavy  investment  in  the  middle  and  a  light  variety  in 
the  higher  ])rice  range.  In  addition  to  the  assortment 
justified  by  sales,  it  is  ordinarily  advisable  to  carry 
ap])roximately  ten  ])er  cent  of  the  investment,  (not  the 
sales )  in  prestige  merchandise,  which  will  be  at  a 
Irgher  price  range  than  sales  would  warrant.  The  cor¬ 
rect  amount  can  l)e  easily  determined  by  an  accurate 
.system  of  stock  records,  used  with  the  idea  of  placing 
the  investment  where  the  volume  is  <)btain^,  and  at 
the  same  time  rememlxring  that  the  prestige  .stock  is 
for  show,  effect  on  display  and  to  furnish  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  fast  selling  merchandise. 

Increasing  Need  for  Stock  Control 

'I'o  go  back  only  a  few  years,  we  can  well  rememlxr 
when  practically  all  of  the  resix)nsibility  rested  on  the 
buyer  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his  department. 
Atid  in  those  days  he  depended  almost  entirely  on  what 
the  manufacturer  had  to  offer,  with  little  consideration 
of  the  customers’  demands  or  desires.  And  far  too 
often  the  quantities  were  also  dictated  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  As  you  have  been  so  many  times  reminded, 
when  the  small  general  store  of  a  few  years  ago  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  and  develojxd,  it  became  advisable  to  divide  it 
into  various  departments,  so  that  more  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  could  l)e  gained  and  more  profit  derived  from  the 
increasing  investment. 

I^ter  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  those  various 
departments  into  more  departments,  which  we  called 
classifications  or  dissections.  Each  dissection  or  classi¬ 
fication  to  consist  of  the  same  type  or  family  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  various  price  lines  of  that  type.  Thus 
we  could  watch  more  closely  the  movement  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  and  our  money. 

Now  it  is  desirable  to  watch  even  more  closely  this 
movement  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  break  these 
second  units  into  still  smaller  ones,  so  as  to  determine 
where  our  investment  is  too  large  for  our  sales  and 
where  our  investment  is  not  adequate.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  sense  the  actual  demands  of  our  customers  and 
to  take  measures  to  meet  them,  by  reducing  or  increas¬ 
ing  our  investment  where  our  customers  demand  it. 
This  is  achieved  by  using  unit  stock  records  and  stock 
control. 

Stock  control  gives  the  buyer  facts  upon  which  to 
base  his  ojxrations.  Purchases  should  be  made  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  our  customers,  and  the  most  logical 
thing  to  do,  before  these  purchases  are  ’made,  is  to 
analyze  as  thoroughly  as  {X)ssible  our  past  experience. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  know  definitely  the  types  of 
merchandise  that  we  are  selling.  And  it  is  likewise 
simple  to  know  from  stock  record  control  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  time  required  to  sell  a  given  amount  of 
merchandise.-  After  analyzing  our  stock  on  hand,  we 
should  know  quite  accurately  the  amount  that  should 
be  purchased  in  advance  for  a  given  period. 

In  our  store,  we  try  our  very  best  to  exercise  stock 
control.  In  one  staple  department  where  it  has  Ixen 
working  for  almost  four  years,  we  have  actually  de¬ 
creased  the  cost  investment  from  a  peak  of  $275,000 
on  page  212) 
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Mayi/y  Rotiff  created  this  tozvn  ami  country 
tailored  dress  in  oriole  colorinys  for  spring. 
The  bag  carries  out  the  color  note  of  the 
scarf  and  hat. 


Joel  Fcder 


Worth  designs  a  two  piece  navy  dress  to 
be  worn  under  an  orange  coat  lined  with 
navy  which  is  the  success  of  the  present 
Rwiera  season.  Note  the  new  fullness  of 
the  beret. 


FASHION  TREWS 

^^What  Your  Customers 

I 

Kditor’s  Note:  The  important  points  in  Spring  1932  fashians  were  pre¬ 
sented  very  effectively  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Fashion  Show  on  Febru¬ 
ary  5th,  which  closed  the  Tiventy- first  Annual  Convention  of  the  ,  juu 
Association.  These  points  are  presented  here  as  an  aid  to  member  stores 
in  instructing  salespeople  and  customers  through  advertising,  ^Andow 
display,  departmental  display  and  direct  sales  contact. 

SILHOUETTE!^ — Slightly  more  molded  than  last  season,  generally  youthful 

and  military.  SHC 

This  is  a^chieved  for  the  young  figure  by — bellboy  jackets,  tight  waists, 
built  up  waistlines,  high  necks,  military  effects,  exaggerated  shoulder, 
sleeve  fullness  at  top. 

This  is  achieved  for  the  matron  figure  bj' — simulated  high  effects,  sur¬ 
plice  closings,  adjustable  waistlines,  cowl  necks,  drop  shoulders,  sleeve 
fullness  below  elbow,  discreet  softening  touches. 

(General  importance  of  jackets  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dress  ranging 
from  bolero-scarf  to  finger  length.  Costumes  consist  of  several  in¬ 
dividual  items  forming  one  unit.  These  strongly  play  up  color  con¬ 
trast  and  fabric  contrast,  fretjuently  showing  2,  3,  4,  and  5  combin¬ 
ations. 

Sportsy  tendency  in  all  daytime  clothes,  emphasis  on  knits  for  country, 
bright  sweaters,  and  sweater  blouse  effects. 

The  definite  place  for  the  formal  afternoon  or  bridge  costume  in  its 
shorter  length.  This  supercedes  the  Sunday  night  frock,  now  classi¬ 
fied  in  informal  evening  wear. 

The  importance  of  collarless  coats  and  suits  which  call  for  separate 
scarves.  Scarves  in  various  fabrics  but  especially  in  novelty  furs,  both  ^ 
long  hair  and  short.  Furs  as  trimming  detail,  new  types  and  the  new 
dyes  in  the  fox  family. 

COLOR — Color  themes  as  indicated  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  spring  1932  chart  i 

which  starts  with  black,  then  the  blue  family,  two  beiges,  two  browns,  S( 
bright  red,  green,  orange  rust,  maize  and  various  accent  colors. 

The  Bicentennial  influence  in  color  theme  and  military'  silhouette,  but 
not  in  stuntish  effects.  * 


FABRIC — Types  and  textures  essential  to  the  new  silhouette.  In  no  season 
has  the  silhouette  depended  so  heavily  on  the  type  of  fabric  in  which 
it  is  executed.  Ribbed  weaves,  corded  effects,  diagonals,  rough  sur¬ 
faces,  serges,  flannels,  the  great  variety  of  silks,  crinkly  effects,  dull 
surfaces,  certain  smooth  surfaces,  the  strong  influence  of  simulated 
hand  knits,  and  crochets,  variety  of  lace  indications  in  all  types  of 
costumes. 

When  to  wear  knitted  fabrics,  light  wools,  tweeds,  jerseys,  silk  crepes, 
prints,  heavy  sheers. 

ACCESSORIES — Relation  of  accessories  to  ^he  major  costiune  theme.  The 
strong  contrast  note,  bright  color  accents,  tonal  developments,  new 
types. 
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ms  FOR  SPRING 

istomrs  fVill  Ask  For"' 

I 

:  Accessories 

'ebru- 

f  >  MILLINERY — Many  varities  of  berets,  small  brimmed  sports  hats,  hats 
s/ores  with  broken  lines,  turbans.  Fabrics,  novelty  straws,  combinations, 

ittdow  some  felt  with  straw  or  fabric,  and  as  the  season  advances,  classic 

straws. 


iithful 

SHOES — Three  broad  classifications.  The  various  ghillie  types,  very  general 
for  sports  and  country  wear.  Oxfords  and  tailored  opera  types  for 
town  street.  Dressy  operas  and  several  sandal  types  in  dull  surfaces 
for  formal  day  and  evening. 


sleeve  HOSIERY — shades  are  neutral.  The  mesh  types  generally  accepted  for  sport- 

ish  country  wear,  and  a  new  gossamer  mesh  is  smart  for  evening. 
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GLOVES — for  general  daytime  wear,  fabric,  pigskin,  and  capeskin.  and 
always  the  simple  suede  pull-on  which  is  still  first  choice,  because 
sleeve  trimming  below  elbow  and  cuff  detail  calls  for  simple  gloves. 
Short  evening  gloves  with  certain  costumes,  and  whenever  long  ones 
appear  they  are  always  worn  crushed  down  so  that  much  of  the  lower 
arm  is  ungloved. 
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BAGS — Materials,  shapes,  colors,  and  motif  details  closely  follow  the  major 
costume  trends.  Patent  leathers  for  both  volume  and  better  price 
lines.  Later  on  many  fabric  types  will  l)e  used. 

UMBRELLAS — tend  toward  plain  fabric  in  better  price  lines  and  patterned 
fabric  for  volume  business ;  simple  galalith  or  catalin  Iiaiulles ;  new 
metal  handles. 

SCARVES,  FLOWERS,  &  HANDKERCHIEFS— Scarves  appear  in  great 
numbers  and  variety,  giving  color  contrast  and  bright  accents  to  the 
general  costume  theme.  Flowers  are  always  in  evidence  when  suits 
are  in  fashion,  and  this  season  the  large  boutteniere  is  quite  ostenta¬ 
tious.  Novelty  handkerchiefs  help  to  build  up  the  importance  of 
accessories.  For  daytime  they  stress  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
bright  combinations  in  all  types  of  designs.  Evening  chiffon  kerchiefs 
in  jew'el  tones  and  aquerelles  come  in  14  inch  size,  which  is  new. 

JEWELRY — Because  necklines  are  higher  and  scarves  are  present,  necklaces 
will  not  sell  in  their  usual  volume,  but  alert  departments  can  make 
up  for  this  by  promoting  bracelets,  earrings,  and  all  types  of  clips.  In 
bracelets  the  Charlton  and  Gertrude  Lawrence  types  are  popular. 
Bangles  with  animal  or  nautical  motifs.  Smart  colors  and  metals  for 
sports.  Long  earrings  for  evening  wear,  and  all  sorts  of  clips  for  both 
day  and  evening.  Pearls  offer  good  merchandising  possibilities  because 
they  are  still  popular  and  come  in  great  variety  this  season. 


/oel  Feder 


Lyolene  in  her  characteristic  youthful  sim¬ 
plicity  creates  a  naz'y  suit  svorn  oz'cr  a 
Tvhite  cotton  blouse.  The  shiny  buttons  are 
nickel. 


Joel  Feder 


Worth  creates  a  smart  town  morning 
dress  in  beige,  with  trimming  and  scarf 
detail  in  yellow  and  blue. 
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The  Delivery  Digest 


Eliminating  Wasteful  Competition  Through 
Consolidated  Delivery 

By  H.  W.  CARTON 

General  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address  delivered  at  2h'f  Annual  Convention,  February  4,  1932 


During  this  iiericxl  of  declining  sales  volume  many 
items  of  expense  now  appear  as  problems,  which 
during  1929,  1930,  and  1931,  were  passed  over  as 
l)eing  satisfactory.  The  need  for  uncovering  effective 
means  for  making  direct  economies  was  never  greater. 
In  increasing  an  e.xpense  item,  it  has  lx.*en  customary  to 
justify  such  an  increase  hy  analyzing  what  the  increase 
will  do.  Will  it  add  sales  volume,  will  it  better  the 
store’s  service,  and  will  it  increase  its  good  will  ?  Hence 
the  same  yardstick  should  he  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
expense  items.  Will  it  injure  the  store  service  stand¬ 
ard?  Will  it  depreciate  the  customers’  good  will? 

Under  the  magnifying  glass,  transportation  or  de¬ 
livery  costs  stand  out  more  than  ever,  today,  demand¬ 
ing  justification. 

The  consolidated,  or  coo{)erative  delivery  plan  ap¬ 
pears  to  Ije  a  very  tangible  means  of  materially  reducing 
delivery  e.xi)ense  and  the  elimination  of  what  seems  to 
be  wasteful  competition  lietween  stores. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Consolidated  Delivery 

I.  The  broad  economic  aspect  of  consolidated  delivery 
deserves  much  more  thought  than  it  has  been  given  to 
date.  The  subject  is  not  a  new  one  for  these  conven¬ 
tions.  For  several  years  siieakers  have  argued  the  case 
Ixjth  pro  anil  con,  and  with  your  permission  let  me  re¬ 
view  a  few  of  these  arguments. 

(A)  Consider  the  traffic  congestion  in  all  centers  of 
IKjpulation  which  points  clearly  toward  a  decen¬ 
tralization  of  retail  trade.  Competition  of  the 
neighborhood  and  chain  store  is  ever  increasing. 

(B)  If  a  corresponding  loss  in  delivery  service  is 
allowed  to  creep  in,  the  large  retail  store  is 
helping,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  in  the  process 
of  compelling  and  encouraging  their  own 
patrons  to  favor  the  neighborhood  stores! 

(C)  The  system  or  idea  of  consolidated  delivery  is 
not  new.  The  express  companies,  and  now  the 
consolidated  American  Railway  Express,  is  a 
similar  consolidation.  A  speaker  at  a  recent 
Store  Managers’  Convention  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  average  package  handled  by  the 
United  States  Parcel  Post  service  weighs  six 
pounds,  is  carried  379  miles  and  requires  only 
18  cents  postage.  To  this  you  may  quite  cor¬ 


rectly  say  that  the  Government  loses  money 
on  its  Parcel  Post.  However,  it  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  that  if  a  proper  allocation  of  expense  of 
all  postal  departments  were  made.  Parcel  Post 
would  show  a  profit. 

Advantages  of  Consolidated  Delivery 

1 1.  The  practical  advantages  of  consolidated  delivery 
can  lie  enumerated  as  follows; 

(.\)  The  expense  advantageous: 

1.  Lower  cost  per  unit,  or  package. 

2.  More  accurate  allocation  of  delivery  ex- 
j^ense. 

(a)  It  is  possible  in  many  stores  that  a  true 
delivery  cost  is  unknown.  For  instance, 
many  stores  do  not  charge  against  the 
delivery,  space  occupied  nor  damage 
or  loss  of  merchandise.  Delivery  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  always  charged  against  the 
delivery. 

3.  Complete  and  prompt  recovery  in  money 
to  store  where  loss  or  damage  occurs. 

4.  Release  of  investment  of  cai)ital  in  delivery 
equipment,  freeing  it  for  other  investment. 

5.  Deferring  the  gray-hair  jieriod  of  the 
management. 

(H)  The  advantages  in  operation: 

1.  The  employment  of  specialists  in  delivery 

(a)  who  have  w’orked  out  methods  of  econ¬ 
omy,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  stores 
operating  a  delivery  as  an  incidental  to 
other  services ; 

(b)  with  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
employ  engineers  for  precision  in  labor- 
saving  devices. 

(C)  A  complete  organization  with  a  profit-making 
viewpoint.  This  point  of  view  is  best  expressed 
in  a  statement  made  by  an  astute  merchant  to 
the  head  of  a  consolidated  delivery  company 
not  so  long  ago:  “With  us  every  package  that 
goes  into  the  hands  of  our  delivery  organiza¬ 
tion  represents  an  expense;  with  you,  every 
package  represents  a  profit  possibility.  Natur- 
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ally,  you  must  so  perfect  your  system  that 
profit  possibility  is  made  an  actuality.  At  the 
same  time  you  cannot  impair  your  service,  nor 
cfmceal  defects  in  your  oi>erations,  without 
hi;aring  about  it  from  the  stores  you  serve. 

'I  hese  factors  represent  decided  advantages  to 
the  merchants  who  use  your  service.” 

(D)  A  personnel  standard  for  delivery  employees 
comparable  to  personnel  standards  of  sales¬ 
people  in  stores.  Very  few,  if  any,  stores  have 
for  any  great  period  given  the  same  intetisified 
personnel  effort  to  delivery  men  as  they  have 
to  their  .salespeople.  There  should  be  the  same 
intensified  training  and  the  service  .standard 
maintenance.  Drivers  and  helj^ers  to  a  delivery 
company  are  as  important  from  the  standiH)int 
of  a  [)ersonnel  as  salespeople  are  to  a  store. 

Benefits  for  Customers 

(E)  Advantages  to  customers: 

^  1.  Greater  suburban  area.  Every  delivery  car 

in  a  consolidated  company  covers  its  route 
more  fully  because  it  has  more  ^lackages 
to  deliver  and  also  because  it  serves  a 
smaller  route.  These  two  factors  tend  to 
make  the  deliverymen  better  acquainted 
with  the  neighborhood  they  cover.  Like 
postmen,  they  learn  to  know  the  names  and 
addresses  of  permanent  residents  in  their 
territory ;  they  quickly  learn  how  and 
where  they  are  to  deliver,  whether  at  the 
rear  or  front  door ;  they  learn  what  to  do 
when  the  customer  is  not  at  home,  in  brief, 
they  quickly  learn  the  expectations  of  the 
people  they  serve.  This  intensified  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  routes  makes  deliverymen 
more  efficient.  This  condensation  of  the 
routes  is  responsible  for  catching  many 
mistakes  in  names  and  addresses ;  it  enables 
a  driver  to  sort  and  load  his  packages  more 
quickly  (many  of  them  double  up)  ;  it 
eliminates  much  lost  motion.  The  driver 
spends  more  of  his  time  in  the  actual  work 
delivering  and  less  time  in  getting  to  and 
from  his  destination.  Consider  a  route  of 
store  delivery  reduced  one-half  in  territory, 
carrying  forty  per  cent  more  packages  and 
actually  making  twenty  jier  cent  less  stops, 
and  you  have  a  typical  consolidated  delivery- 
route.  This  example  shows  graphically  con- 
omy  and  efficiency. 

2.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  more  wrong 

1  addresses  are  corrected  by  the  drivers  on 

a  condensed  route,  and  much  economy  in 
time  is  effected  by  a  consolidated  wrong 
j  address  department  in  the  central  distribu- 

1  ting  station.  Wrong  addresses  corrected  at 

this  point  actually  salvage  one-half  to  one 
full  day  of  delay,  and,  no  doubt,  salvage 
some  sales  which  otherwise  would  be  lost 
if  a  greater  delay  took  place. 

3.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  practically  all 
stores  using  a  consolidated  delivery  that  the 
number  of  complaints  are  less  than  they 


received  under  their  own  delivery  manage¬ 
ment.  And  then  again,  complaints  can  be 
traced  down  and  the  definite  resixmsibility 
for  them  placed  either  on  the  outside  or  in¬ 
side  delivery.  There  is  a  clean-cut  line  be¬ 
tween  the  store’s  responsibility  and  the  de¬ 
livery  comiJany’s.  Take,  for  instance,  trac¬ 
ing  open  C.  O  D.’s  and  missing  checks. 
Under  the  consolidated  plan,  stores  have  a 
record  of  every  package  that  leaves  the 
store.  The  store’s  delivery  for  the  entire 
year  is  just  as  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  store 
owners  and  customers  as  it  is  during  the 
month  of  Decemlier.  In  other  words,  a 
delivery  may  render  e.xcellent  service  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  but  let  it  fall  down  in 
handling  the  Christmas  business  and  its  fail¬ 
ure  is  complete.  Lord  &  Taylor  has  for 
several  years  past  advertised  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  editions  that  if  you.  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  have  failed  to  receive  your  purchase, 
to  ’phone  the  store  during  the  morning. 
The  past  two  Christmas  mornings  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  and  three  delivery  complaints, 
respectively.  The  merchandise  in  each  case 
had  been  out  Christmas  eve  and  was  out 
again  Christmas  morning  at  the  time  of 
the  call  and  subsequently  delivered  before 
Christmas  noon. 

4.  In  most  instances  where  consolidated  deliv¬ 
ery  as  been  inaugurated  a  larger  suburban 
area  has  been  affected,  as  well  as  area  cov¬ 
ered  by  two-trips  or  special  deliveries.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  additional  service  other 
than  to  say  it  has  great  sales  possibilities. 

Disadvantages 
III.  Disadvantages  often  advanced  are: 

1.  That  the  advertising  value  of  the  store’s 
own  vehicles  will  lie  lost. 

Delivery  should  be  regarded  for  what  it  is 
actually  worth,  as  a  means  of  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  service,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  is  necessary  to  her,  not  simply  as  another 
service  feature  for  advertising  the  store.  Get¬ 
ting  merchandist  to  the  customer  promptly, 
courteously,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  in¬ 
convenience  to  her,  is  vastly  more  important 
than  whatever  advertising  value  there  may  be 
in  having  a  store’s  name  on  a  fleet  of  delivery 
cars.  In  the  old  days  when  customers  were 
less  impatient,  when  people  lived  in  a  slower 
tempo,  and  when  there  were  fewer  vehicles 
on  the  streets,  it  might  have  meant  something 
for  a  store  to  feature  a  fleet  of  swanky  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles.  The  competition  of  those  days 
was  in  trying  to  have  the  smartest,  highest 
stepping,  and  most  spirited  steeds  pulling  a 
small  but  elegantly  painted  wagon.  Such  an 
equipage  on  the  little-congested  avenues 
twenty-five  years  ago  certainly  did  advertise 
the  store  to  good  advantage.  Then  we  saw 
stores  who,  one  day  each  year,  had  a  parade 
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of  the  delivery  equipment.  This  meant  getting 
all  the  equipment  dressed  up  with  new  paint, 
and  so  forth,  which  was  an  added  expense, 
but  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  exercise  our  chest 
expansion.  Today,  however,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  speed  and  efficiency  in  delivery 
are  what  the  customer  expects  and  that  traffic 
congestion  and  delivery  car  accidents  minimize 
to  a  great  extent  whatever  advertising  value 
there  used  to  be.  Another  factor  which  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  minimize  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
advertising  is  found  in  all  metropolitan  areas. 
More  and  more  customers  are  living  in  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  hotels,  and  it  is  no  longer 
the  customer,  or  potential  customer,  who  sees 
the  delivery  truck  or  the  delivery  man  with 
the  package;  rather,  it  is  the  attendant,  bell¬ 
boy,  clerk,  or,  at  best,  the  maid  at  the  back 
door.  If  really  this  type  of  advertising  is  so 
necessary  and  is  not  so  intangible,  see  how 
much  of  your  delivery  expense  you  can  actu¬ 
ally  get  vour  advertising  manager  to  charge  to 
his  department. 

2.  Thfe  seriousness  of  risking  the  store’s  reputa¬ 
tion  or  individuality  through  placing  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  stores’  service  in  the  hands 
of  an  outside  company,  must  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Whatever  a  store  may  gain  in 
individuality  by  operating  its  own  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  is  lost  if  the  delivery  service  it  provides 
its  customers  is  slower  than  the  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  other  stores  provide.  The  first  and  fore¬ 
most  thing  in  the  customer’s  mind  is,  when 
will  she  receive  her  merchandise?  When  she 
is  made  to  wait  needlessly  long  and  has  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  staying  at  home  to  receive  it, 
the  thing  that  is  impressed  on  her  mind  is 
not  the  individuality  of  the  store,  but  the 
weakness  of  its  delivery. 

3.  The  store  owner,  or  head,  when  considering 
or  when  solicited  by  a  consolidated  delivery 
company,  is  suspicious  of  the  bargain  he  may 
drive  on  rates  to  be  charged.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
tfie  emporium  across  the  street  is  getting  what 
appears  to  be  a  better  unit  rate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  may  be  entitled  to  a  lower  one. 
What  he  should  mostly  be  concerned  with 
is  the  lowering  of  his  cost,  and  the  bettering 
of  his  delivery  service.  Another  problem  and 
difficulty  often  found  in  selling  the  idea  is  the 
opposition  of  the  delivery  superintendent  of 
the  store.  He  is  naturally  against  the  idea  of 
consolidated  deliver\\  He  is  fighting  for  his 
job  and  his  existence,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  may  have  a  good  opportunity  in  the 
consolidated  delivery  company,  or  the  store 
may  logically  find  other  equally  important 
work  for  him  in  the  organization. 

4.  The  seriousness  of  risking  the  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  replacement  of  a  delivery  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  consolidated 
company  is  a  much  exaggerated  fear. 

(a)  If  proper  planning  and  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  is  made  of  all  the  aspects. 
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such  as  financial  responsibility,  e.xecu- 
tjyes  at  the  head  of  the  delivery  company, 
and  the  impressions  of  the  past  perform¬ 
ances,  little  chance  for  failure  exists. 


(b) 


It  is  quite  improbable  that  a  well  organ¬ 
ized  delivery  company  could  fail  over¬ 
night.  In  the  event  of  a  failure,  stores 
would,  through  their  close  contacts,  have 
ample  time  to  replace  the  service.  The 
employment  of  a  buyer  of  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  represents  as  great  a  financial  gam¬ 
ble  to  a  store  as  does  the  employment 
of  a  responsible  delivery  company. 


In  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me 
say  that  neither  I  nor  the  firm  I  represent  have  any 
financial  investment  in  any  consolidated  delivery  com¬ 
pany.  For  sixteen  years,  however.  Lord  &  Taylor  did 
own  a  half  interest  in  the  Eleto  Company,  which 
handled  the  delivery  for  two  New  York  stores.  The 
Eleto  Company,  during  that  period,  was  operated  as  a 
distinctly  separate  corporation,  headed  by  an  executive 
staff  whose  sole  interest  was  to  operate  an  efficient 
delivery  company.  This  separate  delivery  company 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  obtain  quite  accurate  cost 
figures  on  every  phase  of  delivery  activity. 

With  the  Eleto  Company  operation,  our  delivery  cost 
and  percentage  to  sales  ran  for  several  years  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  well  thought  of  cost  of  1J4  per  cent. 
Because  of  this  (Eleto  Company)  experience,  we  did 
not  have  as  many  questions  to  answer  for  ourselves  in 
the  spring  of  1930,  when  we  began  to  consider  seriously 
the  turning  over  of  this  delivery  activity  to  a  consoli- 
solidated  delivery  organization.  However,  we  did  ask 
them,  “What  have  we  to  gain,  inasmuch  as  our  present 
delivery  system  i.s  efficient  and  covers  as  big  a  package 
territory  as  any  store  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
our  costs  have  been  well  in  line?”  And  then  again  it 
was  asked;  “Why  should  we  go  in  on  such  a  proposition 
and  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the  smaller  stores  to  be 
able  to  offer  their  customers  the  same  delivery  service 
as  we  would  be  enjoying  ourselves?” 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stores  that  render  poor 
service  in  their  delivery  as  a  rule  give  poor  service  in 
the  stores  proper.  Finally,  after  a  most  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  covering  ten  months,  it  was  decided  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  consolidated  delivery  because  we  believed  in  so 
doing  we  would  be  lowering  our  delivery  costs  and 
would  better  our  delivery  service  to  our  customers. 

This  past  year,  we,  as  well  as  several  other  metro¬ 
politan  stores,  turned  over  to  another  consolidated  deliv¬ 
ery,  a  substantial  part  of  furniture  and  bulk  which 
heretofore  had  been  sent  out  by  freight  or  express. 
This  particular  company  delivers  to  an  outer  radius  of 
practically  one  hundred  miles  and  has  made  an  excellent 
showing  to  date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  received 
only  one  complaint  on  the  hundreds  of  deliveries  of 
furniture  this  company  has  consummated  for  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
theory  of  consolidated,  or  cooperative  delivery  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  one.  In  practice  there  are  many  cities  in  which  the 
plan  would  not  be  adaptable.  In  its  present  phase,  there 
are  some  large  stores  which  would  not  benefit  mater¬ 
ially,  but  to  the  retailer  who  can,  I  say,  “Here’s  econ¬ 
omy  and  service.” 
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Traffic  Topics 


Reducing  Transportation  Costs 
and  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 

By  E.  J.  MURPHY 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Address  delivered  at  the  2\st  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1932 


My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be  confined  chiefly 
to  the  phase  of  reducing  transportation  costs, 
that  are  involved  from  the  time  the  merchandise 
is  ready  to  leave  the  source  of  supply  until  it  reaches 
the  store,  ready  for  the  consumer.  I  will  attempt  to 
offer  you  some  of  the  methods  we  use  in  our  depart¬ 
ment.  which  help  us  keep  our  transportation  charges 
down,  and  will  show  you  some  examples  of  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  To  begin  with  Transportation  Charges  are  a 
phase  of  store  operation  that  is  too  often  overlooked, 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts  involved  are 
spent  in  comparatively  small  units,  so  that  they  appear 
rather  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  total  markup 
on  any  given  shipment. 

We  feel  that  the  suggestions  are  timely,  due  to  the 
recent  increase  in  freight  rates,  which  will  undoubtedly 
increase  our  transportation  costs  this  coming  year. 

Routing  Orders 

I  will  start  my  talk  with  the  subject  “ROUTING 
ORDERS.”  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  place  an  order 
with  the  manufacturer  for  our  merchandise.  It  is  the 
practice  of  our  store  that  all  “OUT  OF  TOWN 
M.\NUFACTURERS  ORDERS”  are  sent  immedi¬ 
ately  to  our  Traffic  Department  for  routing  instruc¬ 
tions,  where  we  have  set  up  an  ideal  routing  file,  listed 
under  the  name  of  each  manufacturer,  location  of  his 
factory,  department  numl'er,  and  the  full  routing  via 
which  we  want  him  to  ship.  Our  reason  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  routing  card  for  each  manufacturer  is  as 
follows :  We  have  found  that,  in  addition  to  having  a 
general  city  file,  it  was  necessary  to  study  each  shipi)ers' 
commodity.  Some  have  cotnmodity  rates,  and  some 
bulky  merchandise  not  accepted  by  motor  trucking 
companies,  and  also  there  are  the  general  exceptions, 
held  by  the  forwarding  companies  on  certain  classes 
of  merchandise. 

For  example,  we  will  take  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
where  we  have  made  trucking  arrangements  w'ith  a 
reliable  truckman  at  a  reasonable  rate.  There  are  about 
five  classes  of  merchandise  which  he  is  unable  to  handle 
at  the  same  rate ; — magazine  racks,  blankets,  lamp 
shades,  lamps  and  rugs.  Due  to  their  bulk  and  light¬ 
ness  in  weight,  he  would  have  to  charge  by  cubic  mea- 
.  surement.  Therefore,  in  view  of  his  rate  being  almost 


double  on  such  commodities,  we  pick  out  the  names  of 
these  manufacturers  and  advise  them  to  ship  straight 
freight  or  a  cheaper  route.  It  was  for  this  reason  we 
found  that  an  individual  routing  card  was  the  best  to 
use  in  all  cases.  Then,  too,  we  have  found  that  in 
many  instances  by  shipping  freight,  certain  roads  were 
located  on  certain  shippers’  sidings.  We  cooperate  in 
this  way  by  satisfying  the  manufacturer  who  wishes 
to  choose  certain  railroads,  located  on  his  siding. 

On  our  routing  card,  we  have  made  a  study  of 
weight  splitting,  or  in  other  words,  show  on  our  rout¬ 
ing  the  most  economical  method  to  be  followed.  For 
example:  “From  1  to  13  pounds  shipped  via  Parcel 
Post,  from  14  to  36  pounds  via  Railway  Express  and 
over  37  pounds  via  Freight  or  Motor  Truck.”  In  this 
way  we  place  the  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer 
to  ship  according  to  the  weights  mentioned.  For  our 
protection,  routing  instructions  are  shown  very  plainly 
on  ALL  orders,  and  the  words  “VIOLATION  OF 
THESE  SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS  WILL  BE 
CHARGED  BACK  TO  YOUR  ACCOUNT”  printed 
plainly  thereon. 


Methods  Used  in  Charging  Back  These  Violations 

As  a  check  against  the  manufacturers  who  ignore 
our  shipping  instructions,  we  have  set  up  what  is 
known  as  our  INCOMING  FREIGHT  yOUCHER. 
This  voucher  is  made  out  at  our  receiving  door  by 
the  Receiving  Clerk  and  bears  the  following  informa¬ 
tion: 


Date  Received 
Receiving  Number 
Department  Number 
T ransportation  Charges 
Manufacturer’s  Name 
and  Address 


Total  Number  of  Pieces 
Commodity 
Total  Weight 
The  Route  shipped 
The  Route  order  calls  for 
We  pay  or  THEY  pay 
charges 


This  voucher  accompanies  our  receiving  apron  to 
the  invoice  office,  where  the  order  checker  checks  the 
routing  recehed,  against  the  routing  called  for  on  the 
order,  also  who  pays  the  transportation  charges,  WE 
|iay  or  THEY  pay.  (We  know  of  a  number  of  stores 
whose  method  of  checking  these  charges  depends  upon 
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We’ve  made  46  simi¬ 
lar  surveys,  resulting 
in  savings  in  every 
case  —  ranging  from 
10  to  25%. 

♦ 


20%  Savings 

In  Transportation  Costs 


A  survey  is  made  of  your  traffic,  receiving,  marking  and  stockkeeping  work 
resulting  in  a  detailed  report  containing  definite  recommendations.  The 
application  of  these  recommendations  brings  about  not  only  savings  in  trans¬ 
portation  costs  but  also  reductions  in  receiving  and  marking  expense. 


20%  Saved  On  Your  Transportation  Costs  Means: 

$2,000  for  a  store  with  $1,000,000  annual  volume 
4,000  “  “  “  2,000,000  “ 

10,000  “  “  “  5,000,000  “ 

20,000  “  “  “  10,000,000  “ 

Why  Not  Increase  Your  Net  Profit  By  Such  a  Saving? 

Ask  about  our  Survey.  Please  write  to 

Retailers’  Traffic  Service 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
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the  memory  of  the  buyer  as  to  their  shipping  terms.) 
This  voucher  is  then  returned  immediately  to  our 
Tr^c  Department,  where  it  is  matched  up  with  our 
Freight  and  motor  bills  for  auditing  purposes.  With 
this  important  information  on  hand  when  auditing  these 
bills,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  manufacturer  not  being 
peniized  tor  these  violations.  As  a  result  of  this  oper¬ 
ation,  we  are  able  in  a  few  months  to  make  out  eighty- 
two  (82)  claims  against  manufacturers  amounting  to 
$464.74. 

Auditing  Freight  Bills 

We  audit  all  our  freight  bills  (express  and  motor) 
before  charges  are  paid  and  make  a  diligent  search  in 
the  case  of  railroad  shipments  for  violations  in  the  use 
of  trade-names  when  describing  merchandise.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Some  manufacturers  will  call  cupboards, 
kitchen  cabinets ;  others  will  call  foot-stools,  benches ; 
and  etc.  which  in  reality  all  have  their  separate  classi¬ 
fication  and  should  he  classified  accordingly.  When  any 
overcharges  are  discovered,  we  immediately  cut  the 
charges  down  on  the  bills  to  the  correct  amounts.  In 
this  way  we  save  time  and  expense  in  filing  over¬ 
charge  claims.  In  the  proper  audit  of  freight  bills  we 
find  it  very  necessarj’  to  have  the  bill  of  lading  attach¬ 
ed  to  each  freight  bill.  This  work  requires  but  a  very 
short  time  on  the  p>art  of  a  girl  clerk  who  matches  up 
these  bills  for  payment.  While  auditing  freight  bills, 
from  time  to  time  we  come  across  manufacturers  who 
violate  Rule  41  of  the  Official  Classification — a  violation 
of  this  rule  is  made  when  a  certain  manufacturer  packs 
his  merchandise  over  and  above  the  weight  called  for 
on  certain  types  of  containers,  as  listed  in  the  Official 
Qassification,  Rule  41,  in  which  case  the  carrier 
assesses  a  penalty  charge  of  20  per  cent.  When  we 
find  these  violations,  we  immediately  set  up  a  charge 
against  the  manufacturer  and  would  suggest  that  you, 
likewise,  watch  for  these  penalty  charges,  which  is  one 
way  of  cutting  down  charges  on  freight  shipments. 
After  our  Traffic  Department  finishes  its  audit  on 
freight  bills,  we  send  them  out  to  at  least  two  auditing 
bureaus  for  re-audit.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  re¬ 
cover  almost  $1,500.00  last  year.  Now,  if  we  find  that 
we  are  able  to  recover  $1,500.00  from  our  Out-of-town 
shipments,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  yearly  shipments  received  by  the  store,  then  we  feel 
that  stores  whose  average  Out-of-town  shipments  are 
almost  80  per  cent  in  some  cases,  that  it  would  pay  to 
have  your  freight  bills  audited. 

In  auditing  motor  truck  bills  we  have  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  some  trucking  companies  use  esti¬ 
mated  weights  and  in  most  cases  the  weights  they  show 
on  their  statement  favor  their  own  interests.  We  have 
spot-checked  several  shipments  and  were  astonished 
with  the  results  of  our  investigation.  For  e.xample: 
out  of  28  shipments  we  spot-checked  for  proper 
weights,  we  were  able  to  charge  back  $128.03  for  ex¬ 
cessive  weights  used.  Our  experience  has  been  that  the 
majority  of  trucking  companies  resort  to  this  method 
of  charging.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  probably 
happening  right  in  your  own  store  and  I  feel  sure  it 
would  pay  you  to  investigate  accordingly.  We  are  in¬ 
stalling,  at  this  moment,  a  scale  to  weigh  all  out-of- 
town  shipments,  by  motor  truck,  and  rest  assured  we 
ace  going  to  watch  our  weights  in  the  future. 
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Proper  F.  O.  B.  Terms  on  Orders 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  many  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  shipping  terms 
known  as.  F.  O.  B.— FACTORY  OR  MILL;  F.O.  B. 
—SHIPPING  POINT  OR  RAILROAD  STA¬ 
TION;  F.  O.  B.— BROOKLYN  OR  YOUR  CITY: 
and  F.  O.  B. — STORE?  We  have  found  a  number 
of  cases  where  our  buyers  did  not  know  the  difference 
in  costs  of  transportation  relating  to  these  terms  and 
would  mark  their  order  F.  O.  B. — FACTORY  when 
in  reality  they  meant  SHIPPING  POINT  OR  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  STATION.  For  an  example  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  stressing  this  point  with  your  buying  depart¬ 
ments,  let  me  relate  an  occurence  of  this  nature  in  our 
own  store.  There  is  a  manufacturer  of  shoes  located 

in - ,  Mass,  just  outside  of  Boston  and  in  order  for 

him  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Boston  shoe  market, 
he  makes  shipping  terms  to  our  store  F.  O.  B. — 
BOSTON.  In  shipping  from  Boston,  we  use  an  ex¬ 
press  company  which  operates  a  daily  car  service  and 
delivers  merchandise  to  us  at  50  cents  per  cwt.  They 
also  operate  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  from  various  New 
England  points.  Our  shipping  instructions  to  this 
manufacturer  reads  “Ship  via  - ’s  Express,  de¬ 
liver  to  them  at  their  -  Avenue  Station,  Bos¬ 

ton,  Mass.”  Now,  instead  of  this  manufacturer  de¬ 
livering  his  merchandise  to - ’s  Express,  what  did 

he  do  but  have - ’s  Express  call  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at  their  factory  in  - ,  Mass,  and  we  were 

charged  with  the  cartage  from  his  factory  to  Boston 
at  15  cents  per  carton.  Now,  in  view  of  our  order 
reading  F.  O.  B.  Boston,  this  extra  charge  was  super¬ 
fluous  and  was  promptly  charged  back  to  his  account. 
But  had  our  buyer  marked  her  order  F.  O.  B.  FAC¬ 
TORY  it  would  have  been  just  too  bad  for  us. 

As  a  further  illustration,  where  buyers  show  ship¬ 
ping  terms  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY  but  in  reality  mean 
F.  O.  B.  SHIPPING  POINT  OR  RAILROAD 
STATION,  we  find  this  manufacturer  has  no  truck  of 
his  own  and  he  hires  one  to  deliver  his  merchandise  to 
the  railroad  station.  We  hold  that  in  this  case  he  would 
he  justified  in  charging  us  with  the  cartage  from  his 
factory  to  the  railroad  station  and  this  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  buyer’s  misinterpretation  of  said 
terms.  Therefore,  the  schooling  of  your  buyers  with 
regard  to  the  proper  use  of  these  terms  would  not 
only  eliminate  these  extra  charges  but  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  details  involved  in  collecting  same. 

Loss  of  Discount  Because  of  Rush  Periods 

When  your  store  is  having  a  large  sale,  and  the 
Traffic  Department  spends  considerable  time  tracing 
shipments  for  the  promot  arrival  of  your  merchandise 
and  making  arrangements  with  your  truckmen  for  its 
prompt  delivery,  are  not  your  invoices  liable  to  be  over¬ 
looked  during  this  busy  period?  You  are  liable  to  hold 
up  the  receiving  apron  and  invoice,  which  bear  nota¬ 
tions  of  damage,  for  claim  purposes.  We  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  passing  through  our  in¬ 
voices  promptly  for  payment,  in  order  not  to  lose  large 
sums  of  money  in  discounts.  We  have  overcome  this 
delay  by  making  a  DUPLICATE  copy  of  both  our 
receiving  apron  and  invoice,  from  which  we  set  up 
our  claim  and  pass  the  original  to  dur  Accounts  Pay- 
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able  Office  for  prompt  payment.  In  this  way  we  feel 
that  we  save  large  sums  of  money  for  our  store. 

Gum-Labelling  Notations  of  Damage  on  Aprons 

To  the  traffic  managers  present,  this  may  sound  like 
a  “receiving  managers”  topic  for  discussion,  but  in 
reality  I  am  going  to  shew  where  it  has  worked  ad¬ 
vantageously  in  detecting  notations,  on  our  aprons,  of 
loss  or  damage  to  merchandise.  By  gum-labelling,  I 
mean  the  placing  of  a  gurii-lal)el  damage  report  on  our 
receiving  apron.  We  have  found,  in  our  store,  checker  s 
notations,  appearing  on  our  receiving  record  written 
in  pencil,  which  were  often  overlooked  by  the  Accounts 
Payable  Office  and  were  filed  away  without  any  claims 
being  set  up  for  this  loss  or  damage.  We  set  upon  an 
idea  of  placing  a  gum  label  on  the  face  of  the  receiving 
apron,  which  bears  this  notation  of  damage  from  our 
warehouses.  The  clerks  in  our  Accounts  Payable 
Office  are  instructed  never  to  file  away  any  apron  bear¬ 
ing  one  of  these  gum  labels  with  a  notation  of  loss  or 
damage  without  having  a  traffic  department  loss  or 
damage  claim  number  thereon.  In  this  manner,  we  can 
safely  say  that  all  our  notations  of  loss  or  damage  are 
properly  cared  for  by  our  Traffic  Department  for  filing 
claims. 

Express  Shipments 

Cutting  down  on  the  number  of  express  shipments 
is  a  very  important  phase  in  traffic  work.  We  audit 
our  bills  twice  a  month  and  give  a  careful  study  to  the 
manufacturers  who  violate  our  shipping  instructions 
and  ship  over  this  expensive  route.  Fortunately,  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  has  shown  us  that  75  per  cent  of  express 
shipments  are  charged  back  to  the  manufacturers.  The 
buyers  are  instructed  to  try  and  get  the  manufacturers 
to  give  them  a  freight  allowance  when  shipping  this 
way.  Despite  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  ship¬ 
ments  received  last  year,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  express  shipments  to  227  less  than  these 
for  the  year  1930.  Let  me  suggest  that  a  twice-a- 
month  check  on  these  express  shipments  would  prove 
l)eneficial  to  your  store. 

Coordinating  Our  Trucking  with  Neighboring 
Stores 

We  find  a  substantial  saving  was  accomplished  by 
cooperating  with  two  of  our  neighboring  stores  in  co¬ 
ordinating  our  trucking  from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
Freight  Terminals.  As  a  result  we  secured  17  per  cent 
reduction  on  Brooklyn  pick-ups  and  40  per  cent  on 
Manhattan  pick-ups.  After  viewing  our  cartage  bill,  we 
find  that  since  March  17th,  on  Manhattan  tonnage,  we 
saved  $357.68  and  on  Brooklyn  tonnage  netted  a  saving 
of  $1,051.  54  to  December  31st.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  increased  by  the  thousands  our  tonnage  over  1930, 
we  were  able  to  reduce  our  yearly  cartage  bill  $2,057.98. 
Hence,  if  the  increased  tonnage  was  based  on  our  1930 
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rates,  our  1931  cartage  bill  would  have  been  more.  May 
I  offer  the  suggestion  that  you  try  out  this  coordinating 
plan  with  your  neighboring  stores,  and  thus  reduce  your 
cartage  bill? 

In  the  past  we  felt  the  amounts  were  too  small  to 
charge  back  to  the  manufacturers,  but  a  recent  survey 
revealed  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  three  months  wt 
were  able  to  charge  back  $1^.00.  or  an  estimated  total 
of  $400.00  per  year.  This  item  is  worth  while,  when 
you  consider  it  pays  the  salary  of  a  female  clerk  in 
your  department  for  a  half  year.  Are  you  charging  bad 
these  F.  O.  B.  store  cartage  charges  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  ? 


Returns  to  Vendors 

In  the  past,  it  was  our  practice  to  leave  the  routing 
of  returns  to  vendors  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  re¬ 
turn  room.  This  resulted  in  many  complaints  being 
received  about  express  shipments  exceeding  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise ;  and  we  found  in  many  instances  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  shipped  parcel  post 
We  have  set  up  a  system  whereby  all  returns  to  out-of- 
town  vendors  must  come  to  the  Traffic  Department  for 
shipping  instructions,  where  they  are  properly  classified 
and  routed.  When  returning  merchandise  to  vendors  in 
second-hand  containers,  we  watch  carefully  that  we  do 
not  pack  in  cartons  in  excess  of  the  weight  called  for  in 
•Rule  41,  thereby  eliminating  any  penalty  charges  or 
claims  from  manufacturers  for  excess  charges.  At  the 
same  time  we  reduce  our  transportation  costs  by  pie- 
venting  improper  classification.  Last  year  we  were  able 
to  charge  back  $2,456.00  on  freight  charges  to  vendors. 
Is  your  store  routing  returns  to  vendors  and  if  so,  are 
you  watching  who  should  pay  transportation  charges? 

Reviewing  Our  1931  Transportation  Bill 

With  regard  to  the  recent  freight  rate  increase  that 
went  into  effect  December  3rd,  1931,  we  found  by  tak¬ 
ing  76  shipments  of  various  commodities  during  the 
month  of  December,  averaging  different  classes  with 
different  rates,  that  the  percentage  of  increase  ran 
from  04.2  per  cent  up  to  to  30  per  cent  or  an  average 
increase  of  16.8  per  cent.  This  increase  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  point  of  origin  and  classification,  together  with 
the  increase  of  the  emergency  charge  of  2  cents  per 
cwt.,  effective  January  4th,  1932.  There  is  no  question 
of  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  Traffic  Manager 
must  exercise  all  ways  and  means  of  reducing  his  trans- 
jxjrtation  expense  bill  during  the  coming  year.  As  a 
f>oint  of  information,  although  our  tonnage  for  the  year 
1931  increased  1  per  cent  over  1930,  we  were  able  to 
decrease  our  yearly  charges  2  per  cent.  As  there  is 
nothing  marvelous  or  magical  about  our  work,  I  trust 
that  these  points  which  I  have  tried  to  convey  to  you 
this  afternoon,  will  give  you  some  food  for  thought  and 
help  you  to  reduce  some  of  your  transportation  costs 
for  the  coming  year. 


in 


March.  1932 
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Group  Efl&ciency 

Reduces  Receiving  and  Marking  Expense 


By  R.  S.  WELLER 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Nnv  York,  N.  Y. 

Address  delivered  at  the  2\st  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1932 


During  1931  the  Receiving  Department  of  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company  was  confronted  with  the  task 
of  handling  a  much  more  formidable  business  than 
before.  I  am  going  to  give  you  for  a  start  a  few 
figures,  to  show  what  increases  we  had  in  the  volume 
of  merchandise  handled. 


Increase  in  Packages 


Our  average  increase  in  pieces  marked  for  the  year 
is  over  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  reached  at  least  as  high  as  almost  70  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  last  year.  Our  average  yearly 
increase  of  packages  received  over  the  platform  is  over 
17  per  cent  over  last  year. 

How  did  Macy’s  receiving  department  meet  this  chal¬ 
lenge?  A  few  figures  will  show  what  we  have  done  and 
then  I  will  try  to  explain  how  we  did  it.  Our  per 
capita  production  in  the  marking  division  has  increased 
on  an  average  of  14  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  we  have 
registered  increases  of  over  47  per  cent  over  last  year. 
Our  per  capita  reduction  on  the  receiving  platform  has 
increased  on  an  average,  ever  8  per  cent.  Our  unit  cost 
for  our  receiving  department  as  a  whole,  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  included,  has  decreased  13.6  per  cent.  Our  unit 
cost  for  the  marking  division  has  decreased  13  per  cent, 
and  for  the  reserve,  14J4  per  cent. 

As  a  result  of  this,  we  were  able  to  handle  that  in¬ 
creased  business  with  almost  the  same  salary  expense 
as  last  year.  This  is  due  to  many  factors,  and  if  I  were 
to  go  into  all  these  factors,  I  would  take  your  attention 
for  too  long  a  time.  Some  of  the  general  improvements 
in  receiving  management  methods  are  the  result  of  work 
of  several  years.  We  had  improvements  in  the  stand¬ 
ardization  and  improvements  in  the  marking  methods. 
We  had  regrouping  of  related  departments.  We  are 
tr\nng  to  effect  a  unification  of  all  functions  pertaining 
to  the  handling  of  merchandise  under  one  supervision. 


The  more  interesting  operation,  from  the  purely  re¬ 
ceiving  standpoint,  is  the  figuring  out  of  our  efficiency 
and  the  checking  of  the  results,  as  against  the  plant 
figures.  We  have  three  different  ways  of  computing 
our  efficienev. 


Group  Efficiency 

The  one  particular  method  of  reducing  expenses,  of 
which  I  want  to  speak  right  now,  is  our  method  of 
budgeting  and  checking  on  budget.  Our  general  idea 
was  not  so  much  to  pound  on  one  person,  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  individual  efficiency  out  of  that  person. 
Our  general  idea  was  to  so  organize  the  work  as  to 
make  the  increase  in  efficiency  inevitable,  to  create  a 
certain  group  momentum  in  the  work. 

In  budgeting  our  personnel,  we  are  using  the  old 
formula  that  our  plant  personnel  should  be  our  future 
production  divided  by  the  set  efficiency  which  we  will 
establish.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  had,  of  course,  to 
guess  or  plan  our  future  production,  which  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  has  no  particular  receiving  features  in  it,  so 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  about  that. 

(Continued 


Computing  Efficiency 

The  first  way  and  probably  the  most  precise,  the  fin¬ 
est  way,  is  the  per  cent  efficiency  of  a  whole  group  en¬ 
gaged  in  checking  and  marking  the  merchandise.  This 
percentage  of  efficiency  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  time 
allowed  for  the  operations  to  the  actual  time  spent  by 
the  group  in  performing  the  handling  of  merchandise. 
In  other  words,  by  using  such  a  measurement  as  the 
allowed  time,  we  are  equalizing  different  times  of 
marking. 

We  are  able  to  express  all  types  of  marking  in  a 
strictly  comparable  figure  and,  therefore,  we  have  a 
chance  not  only  to  compare  our  achievements  with  last 
year,  but  we  also  are  able  to  compare  within  a  certain 
period  of  time,  within  one  week,  the  achievements  of 
one  marking  group  with  another,  because  they  are  all 
expressed  in  strictly  comparable  figures. 

The  other  expression  of  efficiency  is  unit  cost,  which 
is  also  a  group  index  on  which  we  adjust  for  individual 
wage  variations.  The  unit  cost  also  covers  the  cost  of 
all  operations  used  in  the  handling  of  merchandise  in  a 
particular  marking  group. 

The  third  index  of  efficiency  that  we  use  is  per  capita 
production,  which  includes  every  {person  bearing  a 
marking  symbol  in  that  particular  group.  We  have  gone 
one  more  step  in  using  this  index.  We  are  trying  more 
and  more  not  to  use  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  We  are  not  so  sure  now  that  the 
same  period  of  last  year  is  a  basis  of  comparison  which 
would  give  the  true  proportions  of  our  achievements 
this  year.  We,  therefore,  use  several  comparable  per¬ 
iods  and  we  are  trying  to  compare  our  weekly  efficiency 
with  the  best  achievements  we  had  over  a  period  of 
several  months  or  probably  a  couple  of  years. 


The  Bonus  System 


The  practical  expression  of  these  principles  was  the 
group  bonus  system  in  the  marking  division,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  months  and  which  has 
taught  us  some  very  useful  lessons.  This  bonus  system 
is  based  on  an  extremely  precise  accounting  of  labor 
time.  We  know  exactly  how  much  time  is  used  by  each 
marking  group,  where  we  are  able  to  catch  the  trans¬ 
fers,  not  only  from  the  marking  division  to  the  reserve 
division,  but  the  transfers  from  one  marking  group  to 
another,  where  we  make  each  person  in  charge  of  a 
certain  marking  unit  responsible  for  the  time  which  he 
uses  in  his  unit,  and  create,  therefore,  a  certain  pride 
on  page  222) 
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Business  is  Down  Not  Out — .. 

(Cont-iinied  from  page  154) 
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Fourth,  we  should  definitely  abandon  the  policy  of 
inflation.  Our  Reserve  Bank  authorities  have  played 
with  their  so-called  open  market  operations  like  so  many 
childreni  Our  statesmen  at  Washington  seem  to  think 
that  government  credit  is  a  panacea,  and  in  this  go 
back  to  the  notions  of  John  Law. 

Finally,  we  should  go  through  with  the  process  of 
liquidation  and  deflation,  and  turn  our  backs  to  the 
broad  and  easy  road  of  moratoriums  and  mortgages. 

Progress  Toward  Recovery 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  toward  reestablishing  a  sound  basis  for 
business  recovery. 

We  find  ourselves,  at  the  beginning  of  1932,  in  the 
late  stages  of  a  great  process  of  deflation.  Speculative 
credit,  as  measured  by  brokers’  loans,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  deflated,  thus  correcting  the  greatest  and  most 
characteristic  inflationary  element  of  1929.  Many  debts 
have  been  paid,  readjusted,  or  wiped  out.  Many  com¬ 
modity  prices  are  so  clearly  below  cost  of  production 
that  they  must  be  considered  to  be  on  a  long-time  in¬ 
vestment  basis.  It  seems  that  in  many  cases  wages  are 
well  deflated.  Much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
efficiency  and  economy  in  production.  Unquestionably, 
the  inflated  standards  of  living  of  1929  are  in  process 
of  readjustment  to  the  realities. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  much  abused  process 
of  deflation  is  a  process  of  getting  liquid  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  past  inflation.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  inflation, 
there  would  be  no  deflation.  It  is  as  a  result  of  going 
into  debt  and  making  commitments  which  show  paper 
losses  now,  that  the  present  situation  has  arisen,  and  as 
long  as  these  debts  and  losses  remain  unsettled,  the 
debtor  cannot  buy,  nor  can  the  creditor.  Undoubtedly, 
creditors  may  well  do  a  great  deal  of  readjusting  in 
their  claims,  and  a  large  amount  of  refunding  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  debts  is  possible  and  desirable;  but  only  by 
some  equitable  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
medium  of  exchange,  can  ultimate  stabilization  be 
achieved. 

We  should  remember  that  bankruptcies  and  receiver¬ 
ships,  while  they  change  titles  and  equities,  do  not 
destroy  the  real  capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  of  the 
nation.  The  farms,  real-estate  properties,  and  railways 
are  merely  taken  over  (perhaps  by  the  same  operators) 
and  continue  to  be  operated,  generally  on  a  more 
efficient  basis.  They  are  reorganized,  and  the  cost  of 
investment  is  scaled  down ;  but  they  go  ahead. 

This  is  the  only  way  out.  If  the  government  will 
balance  its  budget,  and  our  banking  authorities  will 
keep  money  zmd  credit  sound,  we  can  cast  out  the 
present  uncertainties  concerning  the  value  of  money, 
and  destroy  the  fear  of  inflation.  In  this  way  we  can 
and  perhaps  will  complete  the  readjustment  process  in 
1932. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  our  chief  problem  lies 
in  the  field  of  money  and  banking,  and  the  reestablish¬ 


ment  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  money.  I  think  that 
we  are  jeopardizing  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  the 
establishment  of  credit  corporations,  and  finance  cor¬ 
porations.  These  may  be  conceivably  helpful,  if  they 
are  strictly  safeguarded  to  prevent  inflationary'  develop¬ 
ments  and  are  so  operated  as  merely  to  act  as 
“receivers”  for  the  securities  which  have  to  be  liqui¬ 
dated.  But  the  greatest  single  step  toward  recovery 
would  be  to  give  assurance  that  money  will  be  staUe 
in  the  sense  that  gold  is  stable,  and  that  debts  will  be 
valid  in  the  sense  that  obligations  of  debtors  are  defin¬ 
itely  recognized. 

Gentlemen,  tHe  sort  of  statesmen  we  need  today  is 
a  Benjamin  Franklin. 

After  all,  debts  are  not  settled  by  making  more  debts. 
As  a  nation  we  cannot  create  real  wealth  by  expanding 
credit,  nor  can  we  make  real  income  by  issuing  notes. 

They  tell  us  that  we  must  deflate  wages,  but  they 
proceed  to  inflate  prices.  They  tell  us  to  buy  govern¬ 
ment  lx)nds,  but  they  proceed  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
dollar  which  those  bonds  pay! 

We  ask  for  a  settlement  of  foreign  affairs  and  they 
give  us  a  moratorium.  We  ask  for  sound  banks,  and 
they  give  us  a  credit  Corporation.  Finally,  when  we 
ask  for  bread,  they  give  us  a  finance  corporation  whidi 
has  no  means  but  half  a  billion  of  our  government’s 
credit. 

Caution  Called  For 

In  view  of  the  great  and  artificial  uncertainties,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  avoid  commitments  until  the  crucial 
uncertainties  are  removed.  When  we  can  be  sure  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done  to  lessen  the  goodness  of  our 
money,  that  frozen  loans  and  overvalued  investments 
are  going  to  become  liquid,  and  that  a  basis  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  restoring  foreign  trade,  recovery  will  come 
soon.  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  election  day  to  know  whether  sound  principles  and 
wise  and  courageous  leadership  will  prevail.  To  this 
extent,  we  may  find  some  analogies  with  1878  or  1896. 

I  think  that  if  they  will  let  money  and  credit  alone, 
business  will  gradually  get  turned  around  in  1932.  We 
should,  therefore,  proceed  cautiously,  but  look  ahead, 
alert  to  see  the  first  signs  that  the  turn  has  come. 

As  I  see  it,  the  world  has  been  engulfed  in  a  deluge 
of  credit  or  debt.  Now  the  rains  have  ceased  and  the 
flood  is  subsiding.  The  peaks  are  beginning  to  appear 
above  the  water  of  inflation.  Those  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  are  in  the  ark  and  may  soon  land.  On  all  sides, 
the  sinking  pessimists  call  out  that  the  waters  are  falling 
so  fast  that  the  ark  will  crash  when  it  hits  bottoia 
They  want  another  rain  of  credit.  We  may  throw  them 
a  life  preserver,  but  let  us  stick  to  the  ark,  firmly  be¬ 
lieving  that  as  in  the  past,  the  waters  will  settle  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  that  the  vessel  will  not  be  wrecked. 

Eventually  the  thrifty  will  go  forth  and  jx-ople  tie 
earth. 
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no  promotion  could  l)e  suggested,  planned  or  prepared 
for,  without  common  knowledge  of  all  divisions  affect¬ 
ed,  and,  as  you  know,  all  divisions  are 
Sales  affected.  All  sales  promotions  are  con- 

Promotion  sidered  by  this  committee  before  ap- 
Committee  proval  by  the  Management.  Suggestions 
are  made  from  every  conceivable  angle 
of  the  business  and  as  all  divisions  are  here  repre¬ 
sented,  all  divisions  have  an  equal  chance  to  state  their 
own  case,  as  well  as  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of 
other  divisions  than  their  own.  The  salaries  of  this 
group  exceed  $100  an  hour,  and  they  meet  at  least 
once  a  week  for  one  or  two  hours.  But  you  must  not 
confuse  this  kind  of  a  meeting  with  those  so-called 
executive  conferences  where  policies  and  problems  of 
a  general  nature  are  discussed.  Sales  promotion  is  the 
job  of  this  group  and  nothing  else.  We  very  quickly 
found  out  that  the  sales  promotion  problem  uncovered 
more  amazing,  odd  angles  and  queer  points  than  we 
had  ever  imagined. 

Retailing  establishments  may  be  grouped  and  classi¬ 
fied  in  as  many  different  ways  as  a  woman  dresses  her 
hair.  But  from  the  sales  promotion  angle  there  are  three 
dasses  of  retail  establishments:  those  who  have  store¬ 
wide  sales,  those  who  have  no  store-wide  sales  but  de¬ 
partment  events,  and,  the  third,  those  who  combine 
both.  We,  at  Filene’s,  decided  a  good  many  years  ago 
to  eliminate  the  store-wide  sale  and  to  concentrate 
our  sales  promotion  effort  on  department  events,  which 
we  have  done  with  a  vengence.  There  isn’t  a  day'goes  by 
but  what  several  departments  have  sale  events  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  Even  our  two  semi-annual  clear¬ 
ances  are  not  store-wide,  as  the  basement  does  not 
participate  in  them.  We  have  no  store-wide  Birthdays, 
no  Founders  Days,  Ancestors  Days,  Community  Days, 
Unemployment  Days,  or  Aunt  Fanny’s  Days.  Maybe 
we’re  wrong,  but  that’s  our  policy,  and  I,  for  one,  hope 
we  stick  to  it.  So  we  can  offer  little  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  store-wide  sales  promotions,  though  of  course 
the  store-wide  sale  is  in  large  measure  only  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  methods  used  in  putting  over  department 
promotions,  and  the  same  principles  apply.  The  isolat¬ 
ed  department  event,  however,  does  not  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  the  whooping  cough  of  enthusiasm  among  all 
the  salespeople  inspired  by  the  time-honored  floor  con¬ 
tests,  horse  races,  yacht  races,  auto  races.  Red  and 
Blue  armies,  thermometers,  honor  rolls,  medal  awards 
and  all  the  other  things  you  read  about  in  trade  maga¬ 
zines,  and  which  have  been  tried  by  you  and  by  me 
tune  and  time  again  until  I  suspect  we  are  almost  as 
fed  up  on  them  as  the  salespeople.  In  practically  every¬ 
thing  else  the  procedure  is  the  same.  Whatever  the 
sale — whether  it  be  500  run-resisting  rayon  bloomers 
at  49  cents,  or  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  men’s 
clothing,  there  are  three  primary  principles  involved. 
Let  us  call  them  “Planning,  Preparation  and  Perform¬ 
ance.’’ 

Plmning  is  here  suggested  as  distinct  from  prepara¬ 
tion  in  indicating  the  work  which  must  be  done  before 
any  merchandise  is  bought  or  an  inch  of  newspaper 
space  is  contracted  for ;  Preparation,  the  necessary  work 


prior  to  the  actual  event  but  possible  only  after  proper 
planning  has  been  done ;  and  Performance,  the  actual 
sale  itself.  If  I  were  to  choose  among  the 
The  three  essentials  the  most  necessary  work  in 

Three  order  to  insure  success,  I  would  unhesitat- 

P’S  ingly  say  that  without,  proper  planning  no 

sales  event  can  be  highly  successful,  despite 
excellent  preparation  and  performance,  but  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  unnecessary  in  any  case,  as  only  by  attending 
to  all  details  of  each  of  these  three  tasks  can  the  re¬ 
sults  we  hope  for  be  assured. 

As  many  stores  are  today  organized,  planning  for 
sales  events  is  almost  entirely  within  the  merchandise 
and  publicity  divisions,  and  except  for  suggestions  the 
service  division  has  little  to  do  with  this  preliminary 
work.  Very  naturally,  the  most  compelling  reason  for 
the  “big  day  in  X  department’’  is  the  fact  that  last  year 
during  the  same  month  and  probably  in  the  same  week, 
we  had  a  very  hot  item  and  it’s  up  to  us  to  duplicate 
or  better  the  results  this  year.  Too  infrequently  do  we 
get  an  idea  which,  after  careful  nursing  and  experi¬ 
ment,  blossoms  out  into  a  promotion  that  offers  to  the 
buying  public  a  new  idea,  a  new  fashion,  a  new  style, 
a  new  price,  or  a  combination  of  all,  and  of  course  when 
this  does  happen  it  makes  another  day  or  days  we’ll 
have  to  plan  to  beat  next  year.  If  you  have  a  Sales 
Promotion  Committee,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  you 
have  organized  a  regular  and  definite  way  for  this 
planning  to  be  done.  Let  me  emphasize  again  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  “letting  everyone  in  on’’  the  sales 
Planning  promotion  plans.  The  credit  manager  is 
vitally  interested  in  those  “pay  when  we 
catch  you’’  fur  sales ;  the  operating  superintendent 
must  be  ready  to  make  those  over-night  fixture  changes 
which  are  often  necessary ;  the  display  manager  must 
prepare  his  arguments  why  certain  windows  can’t  possi¬ 
bly  be  available  next  Tuesday;  the  traffic  manager  must 
be  ready  to  expedite  slow  shipments,  to  mark  merchan¬ 
dise,  to  deliver  it  in  quantity ;  the  personnel  and  service 
superintendents  want  to  plan  how  many  extra  people 
will  be  needed — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Let’s  take  a  specific  example:  On  January  7th  we 

offered  1520  - suits  and  overcoats  at  one 

price — $29.75.  This  sale  is  an  annual  affair  with  us, 
and  the  first  step  was  to  put  the  entire  problem  up  to 
the  Sales  Promotion  Committee,  on  which  there  are 
eight  members  of  the  Service  Division — almost  one- 
third  of  its  total  membership.  Samples  of  the  values 
were  shown  and  the  entire  history  and  probable  fate 
of  the  sale  were  discussed.  Here  are  some  of  the 
questions;  together  with  the  brief  answers,  arrived  at 
only  after  lengthy  discussion: 

—1— 

Question:  What  shall  the  price  be?  Last  vear  it  was 
$32.75. 

Answer:  $29.75. 

— 2— 

Question:  Should  we  attempt  any  extraordinary 
newspaper  expenditure  in  view  of  the  fact 


t 
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that  we  have  over  $45,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  involved? 

.inszver:  No,  the  problem  will  be  in  handling  the 

crowds  and  giving  Filene  service. 

— 3— 

{Question:  May  employees  buy?  Why  not?  What  re¬ 
strictions  ? 

insTver:  They  may  buy  after  2  P.  M. 


Question ; 


Answer: 


Question ; 
Answer : 


Question : 
Answer ; 

Question ; 
Ansrver: 


Question : 


Anszver: 


Question : 


Anszver : 


Question ; 


Answer: 


Question ; 


Should  we  devote  our  windows  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  building  to  a  big  dis¬ 
play  of  this  merchandise  on  the  day  of  the 
sale? 

No,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  pulling 
merchandise  from  windows  so  far  away. 
The  windows  should  be  used  on  the  day 
before  the  sale. 

— 5— 

Should  all  sales  be  final? 

No,  there  should  be  no  final  sale  in  Filene’s 
in  which  the  customer  is  not  fitted  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  store. 


Should  we  charge  for  alterations? 

No. 

— 7— 

How  will  we  handle  the  fitting  problem? 
Train  the  salespeople  to  encourage  cus¬ 
tomers,  after  it  is  certain  that  the  garment 
can  be  altered  satisfactorily,  to  take  the 
garment  home  with  them  and  return  with 
it  in  a  few  days  after  a  leisurely  and  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfactory  fitting. 

Should  we  expand  our  clothing  department 
into  the  hat  and  shoe  departments  for  the 
first  two  hours? 

Yes. 


Should  we  hang  the  pants  and  vest  with 
the  coat? 

No. 

—10— 

Should  we  tell  every  employee  about  the 
sale  prior  to  releasing  the  ad,  or  should 
we  keep  it  a  secret? 

Tell  everybody  about  it  in  detail,  including 
a  letter  addressed  to  them  at  the  time  we 
release  the  ad,  thus  taking  care  of  telling 
employees  they  could  not  buy  until  after¬ 
noon  of  the  sale. 

—11— 

Should  we  furnish  a  group  of  saleswriters 
to  serve  as  secretaries  and  training  advis¬ 
ors  for  our  salesmen? 


Answer:  Y^,  at  least  8  of  them,  well  trained  in  j| 

system.  :T' 

—12—  i| 

Question  :  Should  we  use  two  floors  or  one  ? 

Answer:  One  floor  should  be  used  rather  than 

divide  our  overcoats  and  suits. 

i  ■ 

And  so,  step  by  step,  it  was  all  fought  out.  Some  1 
mistakes  were  made,  of  course,  but  everybody  feh  | 
equal  regret  over  the  few  errors  and  equal  elation  over 
the  record-breaking  results.  And  the  dozen  questions  . 
and  answers  I’ve  quoted  were  only  a  few  of  the  d^  t 
cisions  which  our  planning  necessitated.  * 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  that  service  i 

was  vitally  interested  in  every  one  of  these  problems,  , 
and  had  a  definite  say  in  their  solving.  [ 

With  our  planning  complete,  we  come  to  the  actual  ^ 
preparation  for  the  event — the  carrying  out  of  those 
plans,  or  at  least  such  part  of  them  as  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  day  of  the  sale.  The 
Preparation  merchandise  is  not  yet  in  the  house.  It 
must  be  shipped  in  and  marked;  cases  | 
and  racks  must  be  shifted  about,  “specials”  must  be  i 
hired  and  transferred  from  other  departments.  Now  ; 
the  assistant  to  our  Main  Store  service  superintendent, 
who  has  the  specific  job  of  sales  promotion  within  the 
store,  gets  busy  with  any  one  of  a  dozen  methods  for 
dramatizing  the  event  to  our  salespeople.  This  does 
not  mean,  mind  you,  only  salespeople  in  the  department 
in  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  sold,  but  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  business,  whether  selling  or  non-selling.  ' 
Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  remarks  I  made  m  ; 
the  subject  “Selling  the  Store  to  the  Salespeople”  last  ; 
June,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  describe  in  detail  | 
many  of  the  methods  we  use  in  this  work.  For  exam|^  f 
we  use  an  internal  broadcast  to  announce  events  to  | 
employees  as  they  enter  the  store,  before  the  store  || 
o|)ens ;  we  frequently  stage  a  “spotlight  revue”  of  I 
models,  displaying  the  merchandise  to  be  sold  (for 
employees  only)  on  the  main  floor  of  our  store,  before  . 
the  store  opens ;  printed  or  mimeographed  fliers,  giving 
all  of  the  facts  about  the  sale;  a  parade  of  employee 
models  through  the  store  during  working  hours,  call- 1 
ing  attention  to  styles,  prices,  quality,  etc. ;  occasionally  t; 
a  drive  among  employees  on  “referred”  or  “suggested"  s 
sales,  by  which  we  interest  employees  in  departments  E 
other  than  the  one  in  which  the  sale  is  being  held  to| 
send  customers  to  that  department — and  many  othen.l 
Two  recent  examples  of  this  type  of  thing  come  to  I 
mind :  a  sale  of  a  brand  of  hosiery,  whose  trade-mark  is  i 
a  most  modern  and  good-looking  witch,  astride  a  broom  | 
To  interest  employees  in  this  promotion,  we  had  eighty 
delightful  witches,  from  among  our  salesforce,  in  »  S 
spotlight  revue  before  the  store  opened  and  even  'vent-J 
so  far  as  to  have  some  of  our  salespeople  dress  in'! 
costume  selling  in  the  hosiery  department  during  the 
day.  For  our  last  Basement  promotion — a  three  day- 
event — which  took  place  last  month,  special  editions  oi  I 
the  Boston  Shopping  News  were  delivered  to  a  large 
list  of  customers  but,  in  addition,  copies  were  deliverd 
to  every  store  employee  two  days  before  the  event  by  I 
employee  newsgirls  in  costume,  shouting  “Extra' 
Extra!”  In  brief,  we  service  people  agree  with  our 
advertising  department  in  at  least  one  thing ;  namdy, 
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that  there  can  be  no  good  promotion  without  news  value, 
and  our  part  oi  the  publicity  is  the  news  value  and 
(Iramatization  of  the  merchandise  to  our  own  emj^oy- 
ees.  This  is  a  service  function  with  us  and  one  from 
which  I  like  to  think  we  get  a  tangible  result. 

We  touched  briefly  on  the  necessity  for  the  service 
division  providing  competent  selling  assistance  for  the 
event.  Such  competent  assistance,  however,  means  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  mere  hiring  of  specials,  use 
of  a  flying  squadron  or  contingent  force,  or  the  transfer 
of  employees  from  one  department  to  another.  It  also 
includes  a  very  definite  training  program,  carefully 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  event.  The  training 
department  must  be  equipped  to  give  store  system  and 
other  group  training  to  the  newer  employees,  to  see 
that  merchandise  information  and  the  selling  points  of 
the  sale  merchandise  are  properly  disseminated  among 
the  selling  force.  None  of  us  want  a  salesperson  who 
informs  customers  that  rayon  grows  in  New  Jersey — a 
fact  about  which  she  is  absolutely  certain  because  she 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  the  rayon  plants  in  New 
Jersey  had  a  record  growth  last  year.  No  store  wants 
its  customers  told  that  kit  fo.x  is  the  baby  of  the  silver 
fox,  that  cashmere  and  cassimere  are  the  same  all- 
wool  fabrics,  or  that  our  Palm  Beach  suits  are  woven 
by  the  natives  while  sitting  on  the  sands  of  that  south¬ 
ern  metropolis.  Yet  statements  as  bad  as  these  are 
likely  to  be  given  to  customers  as  the  sure-fire  reason 
why  they  should  purchase,  if  the  training  job  is  not 
well  done.  Speaking  of  unemployment — and  who  isn’t 
nowadays — most  of  us  forget  that  the  greatest  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  world  is  in  the  case  of  the  12,000,000 
or  more  brain  cells  inside  the  head  of  the  average 
salesgirl.  During  these  times  of  cutting  corners  and  ex¬ 
pense  reduction  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  so-called 
non-producing  departments  in  a  store  should  be  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  paying  their  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  train¬ 
ing  departments  which  can  materially  reduce  this  form 
of  unemployment,  will  not  fall  into  this  category.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  during  the  current  year 
Filene’s  has  seen  fit  to  operate  a  training  campaign 
requiring  the  services  of  a  faculty  of  212  lecturers, 
recruited  from  the  executives  in 'the  store,  that  they 
offered  75  courses  on  256  subjects,  and  that  a  total  of 
2931  employees  took  advantage  of  opportunities  for 
training.  (These  figures  naturally  include  duplica'te 
registrations.)  To  exclude  the  work  of  the  training 
department  from  the  service  function  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  would  be  to  remove  one  of  its  most  efficient  tools. 
You  might  just  as  well  take  away  a  paperhanger’s  step- 
ladder  on  the  theory  that  he  could  get  along  by  stretch¬ 
ing  himself  a  little. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  sale  of  men's  suits.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  point  where  our  preparation,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  our  planning,  has  been  completed.  The  ads 
are  on  the  street,  the  merchandise  is  in  the  department, 
the  windows  give  an  attractive  showing  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  on  sale;  there  are  sufficient  and  attrac¬ 
tive  department  signs  in  place,  the  augmented  sales- 
force  is  expectant,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer,  while  for  days  employees  generally  have  Ijeen 
apprized  of  the  wonderful  values  that  are  to  be  offered 
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and  have  made  plans  to  purchase  on  their  own  account 
and,  we  hope,  have  told  their  friends  of  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  missed.  The  doors  are  thrown  open  at  9 
o’clock,  a  throng  of  customers  rushes  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  money  in  hand!  (We  hope  and  trust!) 

Provided  our  planning  and  preparation  have  been 
adequately  taken  care  of,  our  performance  should  be 
just  as  adequate.  The  business  of  taking 
Performance  care  of  customers  is  solely  up  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  division  and  from  now  on,  it  is  a 
matter  of  salesmanship  and  experienced  store  operation. 

I  realize  that  in  many  stores  the  responsibility  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  is  not  so  clearly  defined  and  separate  as 
it  is  with  us,  but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  irrespective  of  the  person  in  whom  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  functions  is  vested,  it  is  no  quest¬ 
ion  for  dispute  that  the  functions  themselves  are  separ¬ 
ate  and  distinct.  And  with  your  business  machinery 
well-oiled  and  running,  you  must  insist  on  one  matter 
of  prime  importance — supervision — for  which  there  is 
no  substitute,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it  may  be 
placed. 

In  selling  those  1520  suits  and  overcoats — and  we 
sold  ’em,  too — the  service  division  had  to  provide  50 
additional  salesmen,  all  with  clothing  experience,  16 
stock  lx)ys,  9  fitters,  8  saleswriters  with  desks,  2  de¬ 
tectives,  4  extra  cashiers,  extra  bundle  desks,  additional 
hanging  fixtures,  an  elaborate  training  program  “How 
and  What  to  Say  to  Customers  as  to  Why  Prices  Were 
So  Cheap,’’  a  new  system  of  controlling  busheling  and 
tickets,  the  importance  of  not  selling  the  wrong  model 
even  if  the  size  is  right,  the  receiving  and  marking  and 
hanging  of  the  garments,  the  delivery  of  them,  the 
credits,  the  exchanges  and  finally  the  adjustments. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  adjust¬ 
ments.  We  regard  adjustments  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
successful  promotion  of  a  sale.  We  train  our  entire 
service  division  as  follows:  a  refund  or  an  adjustment 
or  a  special  favor  handled  cheerfully  and  speedily  is 
1(X)  times  more  effective  than  the  same  service  rendered 
“grudgingly  and  slowly.’’  Customers  sometimes  have 
queer  ideas,  as  you  all  know  to  your  sorrow.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  once  announced  that  we  checked  articles  for 
customers  and  that  afternoon  a  woman  left  us  a  police 
dog  to  care  for  while  she  attended  a  movie,  and  we 
did  it! 

We  do  not  allow  anyone  to  say  “No’’  to  a  customer, 
even  On  sale  merchandise,  except  the  one  desigpiated  for 
this  responsibility  by  the  management  and  when  that 
authorized  person  must  say  no,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
self-respect  of  the  store,  we  maintain  our  position. 
With  us  the  customer  is  not  always  right,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  sincerely  that  the  customer  is  usually  right  and  we 
will  go  a  step  farther  in  making  adjustments  in  credit¬ 
ing  the  customer  with  being  right,  even  though  we 
know  positively  that  she  is  wrong,  provided  we  are 
certain  that  she  is  honest  in  her  telief  that  her  claim 
is  a  valid  one.  I  mention  adjustments  in  connection 
with  sales  promotion,  because  every  adjustment  has  a 
definite  and  far-reaching  effect  on  the  store’s  prestige. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  store’s  policy  in  making  adjustments 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  appeal  which  sales  pro¬ 
motion  offers  to  the  customer  clientele. 
on  page  222) 
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However,  I  am  going  to  leave  the  question  of 
profits  now  and  trj  to  discuss  in  a  few  words 
some  of  the  other  activities  which  impress  me  as 
being  important  at  the  present  time. 

The  Responsibilities  of  Retail  Merchants 

The  varying  responsibilities  which  we  have  as  de¬ 
partment  store  men  appear  to  be  five — (1)  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  our  customers:  (2)  responsibility  to  those 
from  whom  we  buy;  (3)  responsibility  within  the 
organization  to  our  fellow  workers;  (4)  responsibility 
to  our  stockholders  (and  some  of  use  are  going  to 
have  to  face  them  shortly),  and  (5)  the  responsibility 
to  the  craft. 

Those  various  resjx)nsihilities  must  be  met  in  varying 
ways.  I  have  not  time  this  evening  to  discuss  with  you 
all  of  these  responsibilities  and  I  am  juk  going  to 
take  up  one,  that  is,  the  responsibilities  to  our  em¬ 
ployees.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  the  hard 
times  bring,  w’e  have  still  to  face  the  continuing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  extreme  i)eaks.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
other  activity  which  has  as  many  peaks  as  have  we.  We 
have  our  daily  peak,  l)ecause  early  in  the  morning  we 
probably  do  very  little,  and  the  last  thing  before  we 
close  we  probably  do  not  much  more. 

We  have  the  tveekly  j)eak.  If  all  cities  are  like  New 
York,  Saturday  is  by  far  the  busiest  day.  Those  stores 
that  have  charge  accounts,  I  understand,  have  definite 
monthly  jjeaks,  liecause  p)eople  prefer  to  buy  early  in 
the  month  when  they  can  wait  longer  before  the  in¬ 
evitable  bill  comes  in. 

Then  we  have  seasonal  peaks.  The  last  one  presents 
the  only  real  social  problem.  We  can  handle  the  daily 
peak  and  the  weekly  peak  by  p>er  diem  employees  and 
part  time  employees,  but  we  have  no  such  method  of 
handling  the  seasonal  peak  or  what  might  be  called  the 
annual  peak.  That,  therefore,  is  the  difficult  one  and 
the  one  which  bears  hard  on  the  people  whom  w’e  em¬ 
ploy. 

The  great  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  Christmas  peak. 
Everybody  celebrates  one  all-important  birthday,  where¬ 
as  if  we  celebrated  the  birthdays  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  us  and  gave  to  them  on  their  birthdays  instead  of  at 
Christmas,  our  Christmas  peak  would  be  rapidly  ironed 
out.  Thus  one  of  the  great  difficulties  and  the  most 
disagreeable  feature  of  the  department  stores’  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Christmas  lay-off,  would  be  eliminated.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  little  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get 
everybody  to  celebrate  friends’  birthdays  instead  of 
celebrating  Christmas.  For  that  reason  we  must  find 
another  way  out. 

Setting  up  Reserve  for  Personnel 

IN  THE  PAST  none  of  us,  I  believe,  have  set  up  re¬ 
serves  for  personnel.  We  have  set  up  reserves  for 
our  fixtures,  buildings,  our  automobiles,  but  we 
have  set  up  no  reserves  for  personnel.  We  have  not 
realized  that  conditions  like  those  of  1930  and  1931 


would  bring  us  face  to  face  with  an  unemployment 
situation  such  as  we  had  never  l)efore  seen. 

Had  we  realized  that,  w'e  might  have  set  up,  even 
out  of  the  meagre  profits  I  spoke  of  in  1928  and  1929, 
reserves  for  our  personnel,  so  that  in  times  like  these, 
without  asking  the  stockholder  to  refrain  from  profits, 
if  there  lie  any,  from  dividends  if  there  l>e  any  profits, 
we  might  still  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  our  own 
personal  unemployment  situation  in  some  measure  and 
not  have  depend^  on  community  activity  to  do  so. 


But  we  have  not  done  that.  We  have  not  set  up 
l)ersonnel  reserves  and  that  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask  everybody  to  liear  in  mind.  The  time 
is  coming  if  our  system  is  to  continue,  when  to  each 
employer  is  going  to  be  brought  home  the  necessity  of 
setting  up  reserves  for  oersonnel  as  he  sets  up  reserves 
for  his  physical  plant.  The  method  of  doing  that  is 
difficult  and  requires  careful  study  by  everybody  inter¬ 
ested. 

At  Macy’s  we  have  been  discussing  it  for  a  long  time, 
but  W’e  have  not  yet  found  a  method  for  doing  it.  That 
must  he  found  because  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
will  be  expected  to  be  -ett  least  as  considerate  of  per¬ 
sonnel  as  we  are  of  our  physical  plant. 

Had  such  reserves  l)een  set  up,  the  following  respon¬ 
sibility  might  have  been  more  easily  met. 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  annual  peak,  the  heavy 
Christmas  lay-off  inevitably  follows,  we  have  to  fact 
the  problem  of  a  discharge  wage  at  the  time  of  laying 
off  those  whose  subsequent  unemployment  is  not  due 
to  their  ow’n  faults. 


The  discharge  wage  and  its  amount,  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  service,  is  a  matter  which  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  organization, 
and  ask  that  it  be  given  very  careful  and  thorough  study. 
I  think  the  time  is  corning  when  it  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon  by  society  as  an  essential  part  of  the  it- 
sponsibility  of  every  employer. 

In  times  of  prosperity  we  did  a  good  many  things. 
We  developed  well-organized  employment  departments 
and  also  well-organized  training  departments.  Some 
of  us  went  further  and  developed  planning  depart¬ 
ments.  Those  things  do  not  come  easily.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  overhead  necessary  in  their  organization, 
a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  which  is  very  costly, 
which  must  be  done. 

In  spite  of  that,  I  understand  that  properly  organ¬ 
ized  employment  departments  have  largely  gone  by  the 
board,  that  training  is  becoming  skeletonized  so  that  it 
cannot  develop  and  improve,  and  that  planning  is  large¬ 
ly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

If  planning  is  of  any  value  at  all,  it  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  times  of  difficulty  like  these  than  in  ordinary 
times,  particularly  in  times  of  prosperity.  So  I  wouM 
strongly  urge  careful  questioning  before  we  eliminate 
training,  planning  and  proper  employment  methods. 
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These  trends  l)rought  department  stores  to  the  point 
where,  in  1930: 

— the  average  sale  was  $2.28 
— the  cost  of  merchandise  for  the  average 
was  $1.53  (67%  of  $2.28) 

— the  gross  margin  on  the  average  sale  was 
75  cents  ($2.28  minus  $1.53) 

— the  total  expense  per  average  sale  was  77 
cents 

— the  net  loss  per  average  sale,  or  per  trans¬ 
action,  was  2  cents 

These  figures  are  presented,  with  others,  in  Table 
2  (page  1%). 

Cost  Per  Transaction 

.'\ctual  tlata  for  1931  are  not  yet  available,  but  1 
have  ])re])ared  estimates.  The  price  decline  was  such 
that  department  store  prices  throughout  the  year,  on 
the  average,  were  about  9j4  per  cent  lower  than  prices, 
on  the  average,  in  1930.  On  the  basis  of  this  price 
decline,  the  average  sale  in  1931  must  have  been  about 
$2.07.  The  rate  of  gross  margin  probably  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1930,  33  per  cent.  Cost  of  merchandise, 
therefore,  was  67  i)er  cent  of  sales,  or  $1.39.  The  rate 
of  expense,  I  think,  probably  rose  from  approximately 
34  per  cent  of  sales  (33.9  j^r  cent)  in  1930  to  around 
35.5  per  cent  in  1931.  This  would  make  the  expense 
per  transaction  73  cents.  With  income  of  $2.07  and 
cost  of  merchandise  equal  to  $1.39,  the  margin,  of 
course,  was  68  cents.  Thus,  if  these  estimates  are 
correct,  stores  in  1931  showed  a  loss  of  around  5  cents 
per  transaction,  or  about  2.3  per  cent  of  sales.  These 
figures  are  presented  in  Table  2.  Some  executives  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  rate  of  gross  margin  in  1931  was  not  as 
high  as  it  was  in  193^  If  that  is  true,  the  amount  of 
adjustment  required  was  greater  than  Table  2  indi¬ 
cates. 

Now  these  figures  for  1931  are  but  estimates  and 
may  be  wide  of  the  mark.  They  do,  however,  give 
some  indication  of  the  present  situation;  and  that  is 
desirable  as  a  vantage  point  for  a  look  into  the  future. 
For  this  look  ahead,  let  us  see  what  will  happen  in 
1932  if  prices  follow  each  of  several  courses,  and  if 
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cost  of  merchandise  remains  at  67  per  cent  of  sales, 
as  it  has  since  1926.  Prolable  results  in  1932  based 
on  these  assumptions  are  given  in  Table  2. 

According  to  the  Fairchild  index,  prices  now  are 
about  9.4  j)er  cent  below  the  average  level  for  1931. 
In  other  words,  if  the  average  sale  was  $2.07  over  the 
year  1931,  it  now  is  running  at  about  $1.87.  For  1932 
there  are  a  numl)er  of  possibilities.  Prices  may  remain 
at  their  present  level  throughout  the  year.  Prices  may 
rise  so  tliat,  on  the  average  for  the  year  1932,  they 
will  l)e  about  5  per  cent  above  present  levels.  In  this 
case  they  would  have  to  reach  a  point  about  10  per  cent 
above  present  prices  by  the  end  of  the  year,  provided 
that  the  rise  gets  into  action  at  once.  Many  of  you  will 
think  that  this  is  asking  a  good  deal  and  that  one  can 
hope  for  no  more.  I  am,  however,  including  figures, 
based  on  the  possibility  of  average  prices  in  1932,  7.5 
per  cent  above  present  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  prices  may  decline  in  1932  so 
that,  on  the  average,  they  are  5  per  cent  lower,  or 
7.5  per  cent  lower,  than  they  are  at  present. 

Table  2  shows  the  average  sale,  the  cost  of  goods 
sold,  and  the  gross  margin  for  each  of  the  assump>- 
tions.  Also,  and  please  note  this  particularly,  it  shows 
on  the  bottom  line  the  number  of  cents  per  transeic- 
tion  by  which  expense  must  be  reduced  from  estimated 

1931  levels  (73  cents),  or  by  which  margin  must  be  in¬ 
creased,  if  stores  are  to  break  even.  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  these  figures,  for  you  have  them  to  go  over  at 
your  leisure.  Please  note,  however,  that  the  amount  to 
be  produced  by  increasing  margin  or  lowering  expense 
ranges  from  7  cents  per  transaction,  if  prices  rise  7J/^ 
per  cent,  to  16  cents  per  transaction  if  they  fall  7j4 
per  cent.  It  appears  that,  at  best,  the  department  stores 
have  serious  work  ahead  and  that  many  may  finish 

1932  in  the  red. 

Looking  Ahead  Five  Years 

Now.  without  discussing  these  figures  further,  let 
us  look  five  years  ahead  in  a  similar  fashion.  Again 
let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  forecast  is  attempted. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  give  you  some  concrete  figures 
which  will  provide  a  definite  picture  of  the  problems 
which  may  be  in  store. 

Many  observers  think'  that  the  efforts  l)eing  made  at 
present  by  the  Government  and  by  business  men  will 
result  in  mild  inflation  of  credit,  and  that  this  may 
produce  some  rise  in  prices.  If  such  a  rise  in  prices 
generates  considerable  buying  enthusiasm,  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  department  store  selling  prices  in  1932 
may  average  5  j)er  cent  above  present  levels;  and  that 
1933,  similarly,  may  see  a  rise  over  1932  levels  of  per¬ 
haps  5  per  cent.  Many  of  you  will  think  these  estimates 
unduly  optimistic.  Without  arguing  about  whether 
they  are  or  not,  let  us  use  them  in  order  to  see  what 
department  store  problems  will  be,  if  these  conditions 
are  achieved.  Now,  if  these  successive  increases  of  5 
per  cent  are  secured  in  1932  and  1933,  the  upward 
movement  may  have  spent  itself  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  year,  and  prices  may  be  ready  to  resume  the 
downward  trend  which  has  prevailed  since  1923.  Let 
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us  assume,  therefore,  that  from  a  high  in  1933  prices  even  though  considerable  good  research  work  was  done 
turn  down  and  that,  until  1936,  they  decline  each  year  and  even  though  executives  gave  much  thought  to  the 
by  the  same  amount  as  they  did  each  year  between  problem  of  expense  reduction.  Study  of  the  transa^ 
1923  and  1930.  Figures  comparable  to  those  of  Table  tion  cost  figures 'given  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Na- 
2,  but  covering  the  years  1932  to  1936,  are  given  in  tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  December,  may 
Table  3.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  price  assump-  afford  clues  to  possible  savings.  You  men  know  better 
tions  just  recited  and  on  the  assumption  that  cost  of  than  I  where  such  savings  may  be  made.  My  own  study 
merchandise  will  remain  at  67  per  cent  of  sales.  Here  of  the  figures,  however,  impresses  me  chiefly  with  the 
again  note  particularly  the  figures  in  the  bottom  line  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  leads  me  to  the  firm 
of  the  table,  which  show  how  much  expense  or  margin  belief  that  the  familiar  cheese-paring  methods  will  not 
per  transaction  will  have  to  be  adjusted  if  stores  are  be  at  all  adequate.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  situation 
to  break  even.  If  prices  follow  the  course  which  has  is  going  to  be  saved  through  expense  reduction,  execu- 
been  assumed  (and  quite  f>ossibly  this  course  errs  on  tives  must  use  an  axe  and  must,  by  bold  strokes  lop 
the  favorable  side),  the  adjustment  required  in  1936  off  from  2  cents  to  4  cents  a  transaction  at  a  lick, 
will  be  9  cents  a  transaction;  and  in  no  year  between 

now  and  1936  can  a  profit  be  counted  on  without  some  Possible  Expense  Adjustments 
adjustment. 

The  figures  in  Tables  2  and  3  lead  me  to  believe  that  The  returned  goods  situation  may  offer  one  such 
department  stores  are  faced  with  extremely  grave  prob-  oppxirtunity.  In  1930  returns  amounted  to  around  10 
lems.  Specifically,  if  prices  continue  their  decline,  per  cent  of  sales.  In  other  words,  11  sales  transactions 
sometime  between  now  and  the  end  of  1936,  and  possi-  had  to  be  made  in  order  that  the  store  might  secure  the 
bly  in  this  very  year  1932,  the  gross  margin  produced  revenue  from  10.  The  transactions  which  resulted  in 
by  the  average  sale  must  be  increased  by  9  cents. or  returns  surely  cost  the  stores  as  much  in  operating 
more,  or  there  must  be  an  equivalent  saving  in  the  expense  as  the  transactions  which  resulted  in  final  sales, 
expense  of  handling  the  average  sale.  The  adjustment  If  that  is  true,  one-eleventh  of  the  expense  chargeable 
called  for  may  seem  small  when  expressed  in  cents,  to  the  average  sale  could  be  eliminated  if  returns  could 
Please  note  that  it  amounts  to  4J/2  per  cent  of  sales.  l)e  eliminated.  This,  of  course,  is  not  possible ;  but  if 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  situation  calls  for  a  returns  were  to  be  cut  in  half,  and  this  may  be  jxjssible, 
series  of  major  operations ;  that  treatments  of  the  the  saving  would  be  one-twenty-second  of  the  cost  per 
mustard-plaster  or  mouth-wash  variety  will  not  be  at  transaction  in  1931,  or  about  3.4  cents  per  transaction, 
all  effective.  This  saving,  however,  would  provide  less  than  40  per 

In  approaching  this  problem,  store  executives  possi-  cent  of  the  total  adjustment  required  by  1936  accord- 
bly  will  look  first  at  expense.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  ing  to  the  assiunptions. 

important  savings  can  be  made  here,  but  it  is  signi-  Let  me  indicate  the  serious  character  of  the  situation 
ficant  that  between  1923  and  1930,  according  to  the  in  another  way  by  referring  to  the  transaction  costs  for 
chart,  no  progress  was  made  in  reducing  unit  costs,  1930.  In  that  year,  for  the  stores  with  sales  of 


Table  2.  AVERAGE  SALE  AND  GROSS  MARGIN  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  1932, 
UNDER  EACH  OF  FIVE  ASSUMPTIONS  REGARDING  SELLING  PRICES 

{With  comparative  fi  litres  for  recent  periods) 


Year  1932  (Estimated) 


Items 

Year 

1930 

{Actual) 

Year  Jan.  1, 

1931  1932 

{Estimated)  {Estimated) 

Ences 
at  Levels 
of  Jan.  1, 
1932 

Prices 

5% 

Higher 
than 
Jan. 1, 
1932 

Prices 
7/2% 
Higher 
than 
Jan.  1, 
1932 

Prices 

5% 

Lower 
than 
Jan.  1, 
1932 

Prices 

7/% 

Lower 
than 
Jan.  1, 
1932 

Price  Index(1913  =»  100) 

166.1 

150.6 

136.4 

136.4 

143.2 

146.6 

129.6 

126.2 

Average  Sale  ; . 

$2.28 

$2.07 

$1.87 

$1.87 

$1.96 

$2.01 

$1.78 

$1.73 

Cost  of  Merchandise 
(At  (>7Jo  of  Sales)  ... 

1.53 

1.39 

1.25 

1.25 

1.31 

1.35 

1.19 

1.16 

Gross  Margin  . 

$  .75 

$  .68 

$  .62 

$  .62 

$  .65 

$  .66 

$  .59 

$  .57 

1931  Expense  (estimated) 

.77* 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

Adjustment  Required 
to  Break  Even . 

$  .02 

$  .05 

$  .11 

$  .11 

$  .08 

$  .07 

$  .14 

$  .16 

H930  Expense 
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Table  3.  AVERAGE  SALE  AND  GROSS  MARGIN  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES.  1932-1936, 
ASSUMING  SELLING  PRICES  AS  INDICATED  IN  THE  TABLE 
(With  comparative  figures  for  recent  jteriods) 


Estimated  Figures 


Items  1 

Year 

1930 

(Actual) 

1932  1933 

Year  Jan.  1,  (Estimated)  (Estimated) 

1931  1932  —  — 

(Estimated)  (Estimated)  Prices  5%  Prices  S% 

Prices  Declining  from 
1933  Level  by  Average 
Yearly  Decline 

Above 
/on.  1.1932 

Above  — 
1932 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Price  Index  (1913  =  100) 

166.1 

150.6 

136.4 

143.2 

150.4 

147.7 

145.0 

142.3 

.\verage  Sale  . . 

$2.28 

$2.07 

$1.87 

$1.96 

$2.06 

$2.03 

$1.99 

$1.95 

Cost  of  Merchandise 
(At  67%  of  Sales)  - 

1.53 

1.39 

1.25 

1.31 

1.38 

1.36 

1.33 

1.31 

Gross  Margin . 

$  .75 

$  .68 

$  .62 

$  .65 

$  .68 

$  .67 

$  .66 

$  .64 

1931  Expense  (estimated) 

.77* 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.73 

.Xdjustment  Required 

$  .02 

$  .05 

$  .11 

$  .08 

$  .05 

$  .07 

to  Break  Even . 

$  .06 

$  .09 

♦1930  Expense 


from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  total  exjiense,  on  the 
averagv*,  amounted  to  72  cents  a  transaction.  This  is 
so  close  to  the  estimated  1931  figure  for  stores  with 
sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more  (73  cents)  that  we  safely 
may  use  the  breakdown  by  natural  and  functional  divi¬ 
sions. 

Of  the  72  cents,  total  delivery  expense  accounted 
for  Zyz  cents.  Cutting  delivery  costs  in  two  would 
yield  only  1  ^  cents  toward  the  9  cents  needed.  Again, 
total  publicity  cost  amounted  to  10  cents  a  transaction. 
A  50  jier  cent  reduction  here  would  yield  only  5  cents 
toward  the  9  cents.  If  we  take  advertising  space  cost, 
the  actual  expense  last  year  was  about  7.6  cents  a  trans¬ 
action.  Now  it  may  \vell  be  that  newsjaper  rates  are 
due  for  a  cut,  but  a  sizeable  reduction  plus  consider¬ 
able  curtailment  of  space  used  would  be  required  to 
effect  a  saving  of  3  cents  a  transaction. 

Thus  far,  I  have  mentioned  returns,  delivery.  ])ub- 
licity,  and  advertising.  If  the  cost  for  the  first  three 
were  cut  in  two  the  saving  would  l)e  only  9  2/3  cents, 
enough  to  make  the  9  cent  adjustment  and  yield  2/3 
cents  profit. 

Freciuently  it  is  said  that  department  stores  are  over¬ 
organized,  that  they  have  too  many  executives,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  merchandising  division.  Total  buying  and 
merchandising  exj)ense  is  running  at  about  9.5  cents 
a  transaction.  A  50  per  cent  cut  here  would  produce 
4.25  cents  toward  the  cents  adjustment  needed. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  you  are  asking  yourselves, 
"Why  not  cut  wages?”  Of  course,  there  has  l)een, 
and  still  is,  considerable  feeling  against  reducticms  in 
wages;  and  also,  as  we  all  know,  average  wage  rates 
now  are  much  lower  than  they  were.  Many  of  you 
feel,  I  think,  that  even  though  your  rates  of  pay  roll 
expense  have  liecn  high,  dei'artment  .store  wages,  on 
the  whole,  have  l)een  lower  than  yf)U  would  have  ])rc- 
ferred  to  have  them.  Nevertheless,  one  must  remem- 


Ikt  that  the  co.st  of  living  in  1931,  according  to  the 
indexes  of  l)oth  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Hoard  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics.  was  13  i)er  cent  l)elow  1929  levels  and  9j4%  below 
1930  levels.  So  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  con¬ 
sider  reductions  in  wage  rates.  If  expense  per  trans¬ 
action  last  year  was  73  cents,  however,  about  37  cents 
of  this  went  for  wages.  A  cut  of  25  per  cent  in  this 
item  would  be  required  to  provide  the  9  cents  needed. 
A  cut  of  10  jier  cent  in  i)ersonnel  costs  would  yield 
less  than  4  cents  of  the  9  cents. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  should  not  l)e  at  all  sur- 
l)rised  if  stores  will  find  it  impossible  to  take  9  cents 
oflf  the  exjiense  of  handling  the  average  transaction, 
without  making  revolutionary  changes  in  their  services 
and  in  the  department  store  as  an  institution.  Study 
of  th'i  range  of  exjiense  percentages  reported  to  the 
Harvard  Bureau  in  1930,  confirms  the  idea  that  little 
can  1)^*  hoped  for  from  expense  reduction.  It  would 
l)e  a  real  achievement  for  the  trade  as  a  whole,  unaided 
by  price  changes,  to  reduce  its  average  expense  by  1 
per  cent  of  sales,  or  3  cents  a  transaction.  I  would 
make  every  effort  to  cut  expense,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  major  attack  on  the  problem  should  l)e  made 
through  gross  margin. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  exjjense,  however,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  the  fact  that  store  executives 
who  control  expenses  solely  by  watching  the  percent¬ 
age  of  expense  to  sales,  are  in  serious  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  expense  in  cents  per  transaction  to  slip  up  un¬ 
noticed  if  any  rise  in  prices  comes  about.  In  the  future, 
assuming  that  a  price-rise  does  occur,  profits  will  de¬ 
pend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  maintenance  of  ex¬ 
pense  per  transaction  at  about  the  present  level,  or  at 
a  lower  level.  Proper  control  will  l)e  greatly  facilitated 
b,-  watching  expenses  in  cents  i)er  transaction,  as  well 
as  in  ])ercentage  of  s.ales.  I  do  not  recommend  doubling 
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the  expense  control  statistics  by  using  two  bases  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  but  I  do  recommend  recording  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  and  checking  up  jjeriodically  on  the 
expense  per  transaction. 

To  return  to  the  former  line  of  thought,  when  one 
suggests  increasing  gross  margin,  increases  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gross  margin  naturally  come  to  mind.  This, 
of  course,  results  from  the  prevalent  notion,  probably 
essentially  correct,  that  in  the  long  run  expense  governs 
margin  and  price.  Undei  present  conditions  of  com¬ 
petition,  however,  it  seems  quite  pointless  to  think  that 
the  department  store  trade,  as  now  constituted,  could 
raise  its  average  rate  of  margin  to,  say,  37  or  38  per 
cent,  without  losing  a  prohibitive  amount  of  volume 
to  other  distributors.  That  method  of  increasing  the 
gross  margin  per  transaction  may  be  dismissed. 

Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

Now  if  the  margin  produced  by  the  av^erage  sale 
cannot  be  increased  by  raising  the  percentage  of  mar¬ 
gin,  there  is  only  one  way  that  it  can  be  increased ; 
namely,  by  increasing  the  average  sale.  At  the  moment, 
this  appears  to  l)e  the  most  promising  avenue  of  attack 
on  the  department  store  problem. 

The  average  sale  can  be  increased  (that  is,  made  to 
yield  more  customer  dollars)  in  two  ways:  by  selling 
more  merchandise  at  each  transaction ;  or  by  selling 
more  expensive  merchandise.  Of  course,  the  expense 
chargeable  to  a  transaction  will  increase  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  amount  of  merchandise  involved ;  but  the 
expense  will  not  be  doubled  if  the  quantity  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  doubled.  Therefore,  raising  the  average  sale  by 
actually  selling  each  customer  more  goods  per  trans¬ 
action,  would  bring  margin  and  expense  nearer  to¬ 
gether. 

This  method,  though  theoretically  effective,  prob¬ 
ably  is  of  limited  practical  value.  The  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  by  the  average  customer  at  one  time 
is  determined  by  her  needs  for  goods,  by  her  ability 
to  foresee  those  needs,  by  the  time  available  for  shojo- 
ping,  by  the  amount  of  money  which  she  feels  able  to 
spend  (in  cash  or  in  “charges”)  at  one  time,  by  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  her  to  make  up  her  mind,  and 


1931 

DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND 
OPERATING  RESULTS 

The  Controllers’  Congress  report ’on  last  year’s  de¬ 
partmental  experience  will  be  ready  about  the  time  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Convention  May  16th  to  19th. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  store  owners  are  urged 
to  contribute  the  figures  of  their  stores  for  this  study., 

The  report  on  1930  results  was  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  and  has  been  used  effectively  as  a  check  on  past 
performances,  and  as  a  guide  to  formulating  merchan¬ 
dise  plans  and  expense  budgets. 

The  next  report  will  be  an  improvement,  both  in 
form  and  content,  on  thf.  last.  Your  cooperation  is 
needed  and  earnestly  requested.  Please  send  in  the  re¬ 
quired  information.  If  you  do  not  have  the  blanks  sent 
to  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  write  in  for  a  duplicate  set. 


many  other  factors  which  reflect  the  limitations  of 
human  nature,  as  well  as  conventional  modes  of  living. 
The  underlying  forces  controlling  the  amount  of  goods 
bought  per  transaction  probably  are  not  subject  to 
rapid  change.  I  doubt  if  we  can  look  forward  to  any 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  sold  per  averagt 
transaction.  The  average  sale  must  be  increased,  the^^ 
fore,  not  by  selling  each  customer  more  merchandise, 
but  by  selling  merchandise  which,  on  the  average,  is 
more  expensive.  This  involves  partly  the  addition  of 
new,  higher-priced  items,  but  more  the  elimination  of 
low-priced  items. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  made  by  my  friend  Virgil 
Hower  a  few  years  ago ;  namely,  that  inexpenshe 
articles  in  department  stores  are  under-priced  and  do 
not  produce  the  margin  to  pay  their  way,  whereas  ex¬ 
pensive  articles  are  over-priced  and  produce  margin 
far  in  excess  of  that  required  to  cover  the  costs  of 
handling  them.  This  situation  is  tolerable  so  long  as 
the  average  sale  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  enough 
margin  to  cover  the  average  expense  per  transaction. 
Now,  however,  the  price  decline  has  carried  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  down  to  the  point  where  margin  is  less  than 
expense.  The  situation  is '  aggravated  by  two  other 
factors.  In  the  first  place,  during  these  years  of  d^ 
dining  prices  (that  is,  since  1920),  the  chain  variety 
stores  have  offered  increasing  keen  competition.  Not 
only  have  the  chains  brought  more  items  within  the 
10  cents  price  limits  which  some  firms  still  maintain, 
but  also  they  have  raised  their  price  limits  to  $1  and 
$5  and  have  taken  in  much  merchandise  which,  if  not 
always  similar  in  quality  to  that  sold  by  department 
stores,  is  directly  competitive. 

In  the  second  place,  the  department  stores  themsdvej 
probably  have  been  much  too  eager  for  volume,  and 
volume  comes  more  easily  by  offering  low-priced  artic¬ 
les  which  move  in  great  quantities  than  by  offering 
high-priced  articles  for  which  demand  is  relativdy 
small. 

Determining  Field  of  Department  Store 

These  two  forces — chain  competition  and  greed  for 
volume — probably  have  got  in  some  good  licks.  Prior 
to  1920,  rising  prices  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
department  stores ;  but  since  1920  the  adverse  price 
trend  has  taken  an  important  part  in  bringing  matten 
to  a  head.  Under  present  conditions,  the  inadequate 
dollar  margin  on  the  low-priced  goods  is  not  offset  by 
the  more-than-adequate  dollar  margin  on  the  high- 
priced  goods.  Competition,  and  the  state  of  consumer 
demand,  makes  it  impossible  to  remedy  matters  by 
raising  prices  on  the  low-priced  goods.  That  would 
merely  throw  more  business  to  the  low-cost  competitors. 
Customers,  by  their  spending,  show  that,  on  many  low- 
priced  articles,  they  are ’unwilling  to  pay  department 
store  prices  for  department  store  service.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  therefore,  the  department  store  is  all  dressed  up 
but  has  no  place  to  go.  As  regards  much  low-priced 
merchandise,  the  department  store  is  tooled  to  do  a  job 
for  which  there  is  less  and  less  demand.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  department  store  business  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  It  does  mean  that  department  store  executives 
are  confronted  not  only  with  some  problems  of 
pense  reduction,  but  also  with  a  major  problem  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important 


(Continued  on  page  223) 
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Promoting  the  Store 

{Continued  from  page  169) 

4.  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening^,  April  27th 
or  28th,  hold  an  employee’s  rally.  This  may  be 
called  a  May  Day  Party.  Have  leading  values  dis¬ 
played  and  described  Outline  suggestive  selling 
plans. 

5.  Issue  notices  during  the  sale  to  show  progress  made 
by  each  team  and  to  keep  everyone  informed  about 
the  event. 

The  Publicity  Plana 

1.  On  April  26th,  27th  and  28th  insert  in  the  news¬ 
papers  a  teaser  campaign  of  the  May  sale. 

2.  For  the  Courtesy  Days,  Thursday  and  Friday,  mail 
or  distribute  broadsides  or  ad  reprints  to  your  en¬ 
tire  list  of  charge  customers.  Use  package  stuffers, 
labels  and  truck  signs 

3.  If  you  use  comparative  prices,  watch  carefully  to 
prevent  any  exaggeration  from  creeping  into  your 
advertising.  Any  statement  or  quoted  comparative 
which,  although  true,  may  seem  questionable,  should 
be  revised. 

4.  For  your  Saturday  ad,  concentrate  on  those  items 
which  are  normally  advertised  for  Saturday’s  busi¬ 
ness.  Feature  ready-to-wear.  For  your  Sunday  for 
Monday  ad,  feature  your  l)est  values,  but  lie  sure 
to  list  at  least  one  item  from  each  department  par¬ 
ticipating. 

5.  In  visualizing  the  presentation,  adopt  one  theme  or 
motif  for  your  newspaper  advertisements,  show 
cards,  window  cards,  posters,  etc. 

6.  Change  your  feature  windows  daily.  Use  same 
items  in  your  windows  which  are  high-lighted  in 
your  daily  newspaper  advertisements.  Go  further 
than  this  and  wherever  possible  have  miniature  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  window  items  displayed  in  depart¬ 
ments.  Plan  this  in  advance  so  that  you  may  also 
be  able  to  use  posters  throughout  the  store  adver¬ 
tising  these  daily  featured  items. 

Past  Year’s  Experience 

It  is  no  longer  productive  from  a  sales  volume  view¬ 
point  to  develop  a  sales  plan  from  our  past  year’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Changing  conditions  have  made  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  present  and  future  in  mind  rather  than  the 
past.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  to  check  your  last 
year’s  advertising.  Eliminate  those  events  which  will 
not  fit  into  your  promotional  or  merchandising  scheme 
this  year.  Plan  to  repeat  any  event  which  produced 
above  average  volume.  Study  those  events  of  average 
satisfaction.  Do  they  have  greater  volume  possibilities 
this  year?  If  not,  discard  them. 

One  thing  we  have  definitely  learned  is  that  no  sales 
calendar  is  valuable  unless  its  inspiration  has  emanated 
from  the  core  of  the  store.  No  outsider  can  manufac¬ 
ture  a  sales  plan  which  fits  the  particular  needs  of 
your  store.  Ideas  can  be  presented,  however,  which 
will  be  stimulative  of  advance  thought.  Use  or  adapt 
these  ideas  if  they  are  applicable  to  your  promotional 
scheme.  But  use  your  own  initiative.  Develop  your 
own  calendar.  During  present  times,  there  is  no  over¬ 
production  of  brains  and  ideas. 
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Ill  at  2c  each 


and  less 

are  included  in  the  1931  Year  Book 
published  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division — available  to  members  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  $4.00  a  copy. 
(Non-members,  $6.00.) 

Here  are  some  of  its  salient  fea¬ 
tures. 

1.  How  We  Should  Spend  Our 
Advertising  Money 

2.  A  Complete  Exposition  of 
Sales  Planning 

3.  A  Productive  Campaign  for 
Christmas  Gifts  Departments 

4.  Planning  the  Fall  Fashion 
Campaign 

5.  Newer  Interest  in  the  Store- 
Wide  Sale 

6.  Selling  the  Store  to  Its  Sales¬ 
people 

7.  Dramatizing  an  Anniversary 
Sale 

8.  Timing  Advertising  to  the 
Consumer 

9.  Making  Buying  Easier 

10.  How  to  Make  Advertising 
More  Productive 

The  1931  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book  is  the 
bound  volume  of  the  1931  issues  of  the  Data 
Book.  The  subjects  above  are  only  indicative 
of  the  rich  store  of  authoritative  promotional 
information  contained  in  the  Year  Book.  If 
you  already  have  the  previous  yearly  volumes 
you  will  wish  to  have  this  issue  to  bring  your 
file  up  to  date. 

Only  170  copies  published — 120  copies 
sold — only  50  available. 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Sales  Promotiont  Divisioiv 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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A  Month  for  Specially  Planned  Events 

May  is  a  month  of  si)ecially  planned  events.  In 
every  ad  every  day  one  attractive  items  should  lie  high¬ 
lighted.  Every  buyer  or  department  head  of  season¬ 
ally  important,  as  well  as  leading  dei>artments,  should 
be  asked  to  contribute  one  or  more  real  values  pur¬ 
posely  planned  for  the  May  calendar.  The  promotional 
appe^  for  the  entire  month  may  be  summarized  in 
a  sub-heading.  “It’s  Striking  Values  Like  This  Con¬ 
vincing  Example  That  Are  Bringing  Women  to - ’s.’’ 

Advertising  Before  a  Holiday 

Stores  usually  do  not  advertise  in  the  evening  papers 
preceding  Memorial  Day  or  any  other  national  holiday.^ 
Advertising  lineage  is  sparingly  used  even  for  the  day 
previous  to  the  holiday.  In  1931  with  Memorial  Day 
on  Saturday,  few  advertisments  api>eared  in  the  Friday 
evening  papers.  In  1932  with  Memorial  Day  on  Mon¬ 
day,  stores  very  prolably  will  curtail  the  usual  amount 
which  is  placed  in  the  Sunday  newspai^ers.  On  Mem¬ 
orial  Day,  however,  newspapers  will  carry  about  the 
usual  amount  of  lineage  for  Tuesday’s  selling.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  carry  full  lineage  for  Saturday’s  business 
preceding  the  holiday. 

Increased  Use  of  Mail  Order  Coupons 

In  those  cities  having  newspapers  with  considerable 
country  Circulation,  there  is  a  marked  trend  for  the 
increased  use  of  mail  order  coujwns  in  advertisements 
of  certain  types  of  merchandise,  such  as,  boy’s  wash 
suits,  house  dresses,  sweaters,  toiletries,  handbags, 
hosiery.  Merchandise  of  that  character  which  is  moder¬ 
ate  in  price  and  bought  frequently  is  ordinarily  termed 
mail  order  merchandise. 

Month-End  Sales  in  May 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  many  store  adver¬ 
tised  month-end  clearances  a  few  days  before  Decor¬ 
ation  Day.  These  were  usual  clearances  of  odd  lot 
merchandise,  spring  apparel,  slow  selling  items  of  all 
kinds.  It  seems  contrary  to  common  sense  to  advertise 
merchandise  of  this  character  before  a  holiday  when 
the  demand  is  high  for  sports  apparel,  bathing  suits; 
in  fact  all  kinds  of  summer  garment^  luggage,  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  etc.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the  store  to 
hold  an  end-of-season  clearance  during  the  first  week 
in  June. 

Lower  Price  Lines  of  .Apparel  are  Promoted  in  May 

In  comparison  to  March  and  April,  lower  price  lines 
of  apparel  are  promoted  in  May.  According  to  the 
Hcarst  Newspapers  analysis  of  63  stores,  the  trend 
of  advertising  pressure  by  ])rice  lines  for  certain  ap¬ 
parel  departments  are  as  follows : 

Advertising  Pressure  by  Price  Lines 


Women’s  & 
Misses’  Dresses 

March 

April 

May 

Under  $10 

36% 

42% 

44% 

$10  to  $18 

35% 

36% 

37% 

Over  $18 

29% 

22% 

19% 

Women's  Shoes 


Under  $5 

42% 

35% 

49% 

$5  to  $8.50 

37% 

39% 

38% 

Over  $8.50 

21% 

16% 

13^, 

JV omen’s  Hats 

Under  $4 

37% 

44% 

54% 

$4  to  $6.50 

26% 

25% 

23% 

Over  $6.50 

37% 

31% 

23% 

This  year,  with  commodity  ])rices  still  lower,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  even  higher  percentage  of  our 
advertising  expenditure  will  lie  directed  to  the  lower 
price  zones.  From  certain  quarters,  advice  is  given  to 
advertising  executives  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
bring  up  the  average  sale  by  promoting  higher  priced 
units.  If  you  have  been  too  aggressive  in  promoting 
price,  exclusive  of  the  attention  which  should  also  have 
been  given  to  your  better  class  customers,  follow  this 
advice.  The  sanest  suggestion  which  can  be  made  is 
to  govern  yourself  by  the  buying  habits  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  interiwet  them  in  your  promotion  program. 
With  such  a  continuous  study  of  your  customer’s  buy-  | 
ing  habits,  it  will  he  possible  to  determine  whether  you 
have  placed  to  much  emphasis  on  low-price  advertising.  | 

The  Apparel  Division  j 

In  the  average  store,  the  volume  importance  of  May  ! 
for  apparel  departments  is  seen  from  the  following  ; 
monthly  percentages  to  total  annual  departmental  sales,  j 
(Rating  given  before  each  department,  indicates  vol-  || 
ume  imi)ortance  of  May  for  the  Spring  season.) 


Department 

(1st)  Women’s  dresses 
(2nd)  Misses  dresses 
f  2nd )  S  ports  wear 
(2nd)  House  dresses 
(2nd)  Uniforms 
(3rd)  Blouses  and  skirts 

(3rd)  Infants  wear 


May  %  of 
Annual  Volum 
10.65% 
9.24% 
9.01% 
11.29% 
11.07% 
10.13% 
7.46% 


In  May,  the  volume  of  the  following  departments  [  i 
drops  sharply  from  that  of  April,  and  should  there-  i,| 
fore  he  carefully  controlled.  i‘| 


April 

May 

Oirl’s  and  Junior’s  Wear 
Misses’  Coats  and  Suits 
Women’s  Suits 

Women’s  Coats 

10.81% 

9.77% 

13.63% 

9.84% 

6.63% 

5.72% 

8.08% 

5.74% 

It  has  been  emphasized  before  that  the  figures  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  series  of  articles  are  significant  only  as 

a  guide  to  follow.  They  are  not  to  be  copied  as  a  i 
goal  for  any  one  particular  store  to  attain.  j 

Clearances  !  ; 

.  ! 

For  this  latter  group  of  departments,  particularly  j 
coats  and  suits,  it  is  extremely  important  to  watch  the  ,| 
selling  action  of  Spring  stock  and  the  effect  of  weather 
conditions  on  sales.  As  ix)inted  out  in  the  March  Cal-  I 
endar.  you  can  he  almost  certain  that  any  Spring  suit 
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or  coat  ill  stock  after  May  10th  is  facing  a  selling 
hazard.  The  admonition  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to 
Summer  coats,  or  silk  suits  and  ensembles. 

According  to  our  analysis,  most  stores  in  the  first 
ten  to  fifteen  days  of  May  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
close  out  this  merchandise.  After  the  fifteenth  and 
until  the  twentieth,  there  is  still  a  smattering  of  final 
clearance  ads.  There  are  no  inspiring  headlines  for 
these  clearance  promotions.  All  the  advertisements 
I  were  simple  statements  of  “Reductions  for  Monday,” 
“Clearance,”  “Will  Close  Out.”  “Our  Entire  Stock  of 
j  Spring  Coats,  $25.  $38,  $48,”  etc. 

Special  Price  Appeal  Promotions 

j  .‘\  significant  fact  in  the  volume  of  women’s  dresses 
is  that  May  in  the  average  store  is  the  liest  volume 
month  of  the  year.  Much  of  this  volume  is  attracted 
I  bv  the  promotional  concentration  on  special ’purchase 
!  events.  This,  in  addition  to  clearances  of  marked-down 
i  spring  dresses  and  promotions  of  new  summer  prints, 
chiffons,  and  cottons  at  lower  prices  provides  a  sub- 
'  stantial  stimulus  to  buying 

;!  In  much  of  the  advertising  of  dresses,  price  is  large¬ 
ly  featured  with  reason-why  copy  such  as  the  following 
—“at  a  price  that  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for 
concessions  that  are  made  to  us  by  several  of  the  fore¬ 
most  makers  of  fine  dresses.”  The  following  headlines 
were  used  in  price  appeal  advertisements.  ’ 

May  1st —  We  are  making  a  specialty  of  new  sum¬ 

mer  ensembles  at  these  very  special  prices. 
May  2nd —  May  Sale  of  Cotton  Frocks,  $3.65  to 
$7.65. 

flOO  Dresses  in  the  outstanding  sale  of 
the  year — selling  in  three  price  groups, 
$9.75,  $12.75,  $15.75. 
y  May  selling  event!  500  new  first  fashion 

-  Summer  coats,  $14.95. 

May  3rd —  1000  Summer  Dresses  featured  in  a 

special  advance  sale  Wednesday,  $13.75. 

And  now  comes  K - ’s  May  sale  of 

Dresses,  $15.  There  isn’t  one  that  couldn’t 
hold  its  own  in  any  fashion  show. 

May  8th —  May  selling  event  •  featured  tomorrow ! 

300  new  frocks  and  ensembles,  $14.95. 
i  May  9th —  We’ve  chosen  materials  usually  found  in 
\v  higher  priced  dresses,  and  a  well  known 

manufacturer  made  them  for  this  event,. 
May  10th —  G - ’s  meets  the  craze  for  cottons !  To¬ 

morrow,  6000  cotton  frocks  at  $2.39. 

May  11th —  Sale!  12000  juniors,  girls  and  tots  dresses 
on  sale  Thursday.  “At  a  price  that  means 
a  very  substantial  saving.” 

May  12th —  Special  values  tomorrow  in  the  infant 
section  at  $1.00  (grouping  of  items). 

May  23rd —  Memorial  Day  Apparel  specials  for  the 
holiday  weekend. 

May  22nd —  .An  important  pre-summer  sale  of  new 
silk  dresses  and  ensembles,  $28. 

May  23rd —  R - ’s  5th  Ave.  presents  a  week  of  De¬ 

coration  Day  values  in  summer  fashions 
at  prices  that  establish  new  standards  of 
value  for  quality  clothes  of  true  individu¬ 
ality. 


May  24th —  A  pre-holiday  budget  dress  shop  event! 

500  summer  fashions,  frocks  and  ensem¬ 
bles,  $10. 

Fashion  Promotions  of  New  Summer  Apparel 

.At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May,  stores  begin 
to  feature  summer  fashions,  sportswear,  beach  wear, 
etc.,  extensively. 

There  is  a  definite  feeling  among  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  that  one  of  the  serious  wastes  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  brought  about  by  introducing  new 
season  merchandise  too  early  without  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  sizes  and  colors.  According  to  these  mer¬ 
chants,  if  a  customer  responds  and  does  not  find  her 
size  or  the  color  she  wants,  the  advertising  of  that  store 
no  longer  impresses  her.  In  announcing  openings, 
make  certain  that  stocks  are  complete. 

The  openings  of  sportswear  shops,  budget  shops  of 
summer  apparel,  summer  dress  shops,  etc.,  in  many 
stores  are  announced  around  May  8th  to  14th.  On 
May  11th  last  year,  one  store  advertised:  “Six  dress 
shops  are  ready  to  give  Cool  welcome  to  the  Hottest 
days.”  Although  a  few  bathing  suit  ads  appear  earlier, 
the  opening  of  this  department  is  ordinarily  announced 
around  May  20th.  Some  of  the  promotional  appeals 
after  the  opening  are  as  follows :  “Everything  you 
Need  for  Memorial  Day,”  (Swim  suits,  bathing  acces¬ 
sories.)  “Swim  in  Fashion  on  Memorial  Day.”  (Swim 
suits,  bathing  accessories,  play  sandals,  berets.) 

Other  headlines  of  new  fashions  are  as  follows: 

May  1st —  These  sports  clothes  will  be  foremost  in 

summer  resort  life. 

It’s  going  to  be  an  ensemble  summer  so 
we  have  prepared  this  ensemble  event  so 
you  may  assemble  your  summer  ward¬ 
robe. 

May  2nd —  $24.75  for  your  frock  or  wrap  and  you’re 
all  set  for  the  Prom. 

May  3rd —  We  l)elieve  you’ve  rarely  seen  travel  and 
sports  coats  like  these  at  $14. 

May  4th —  Cool,  crisp  dresses,  here’s  a  value  that 
will  make  a  splendid  Mother’s  Day  gift. 
May  5th —  Chiffon  voile  dresses — an  inexpensive  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  sheer  season.  You  can  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything  in  printed 
chiffon. 

May  6th —  The  smart  crowd  is  choosing  jacket 

frocks  for  summer. 

May  8th —  The  furless  coat  is  the  May  fashion. 

The  Sportswear  Shop  ready  for  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

May  9th —  Here  are  the  clothes  that  smart  “Little 
Dehs”  wear  for  Summer  sports. 

We’re  all  ready  to  get  your  youngsters 
ready  for  the  warm  days  ahead  (child¬ 
ren’s  wear). 

All  the  youngsters  skip  for  joy  to  be  in 
Summer  things  again. 

May  10th —  Junior  misses’  assemble  costumes  at 

H - ’s.  Match  a  black  silk  coat  at  $16.75 

with  a  black  silk  skirt  at  $5.95  and  a  soft 
pastel  silk  blouse  at  $5.00. 
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May  1 1th —  Six  dress  shops  are  ready  to  give  a  COOL 
welcome  to  the  HOTTEST  days. 

May  12th —  This  fibre  Park  Stroller  pleases  the 
whole  family,  $12.95. 

7  tested  S -  sports  fashions  that  will 

be  in  every  smart  summer  wardrobe 
(swim  suits,  suits,  jackets,  blouses, 
skirts).  Are  designed  for  sports,  fash¬ 
ionable  and  yet  wearable,  comfortable, 
practical  and  they  are  smartly  inexpen¬ 
sive. 

Here  comes  the  bride — (gown,  brides¬ 
maid  frocks — hat).  There  goes  the  bride 
— (ensemble  and  luggage). 

May  13th —  Our  new  white  coats  are  smartly  styled 
in  the  modes  of  1931,  $16.75  and  $25. 
May  15th —  What  about  your  riding  clothes.  Half  the 
joy  of  riding  depends  on  your  being  com¬ 
fortably  dressed. 

Evening  gowns  with  ‘lots  of  fur.’  That’s 
what  the  ypung  college  crowd  asks  for 
and  finds  at  S-— — ’s. 

Bridal  costume  and  going  away  outfits. 
(Entire  trousseau  for  $3^.65.) 

Sea  splashing,  sun  baking  time  is  here 
and  H - ’s  presents  smart  beach  fash¬ 

ions. 

On  or  about  the  tennis  courts  (hats, 
shoes,  frocks,  skirts,  shirts,  shorts). 

May  17th —  These  are  days  to  spend  in  surf  and  sand 
(beach  apparel). 

Every  whim  of  fashion  in  these  new 
dresses  and  silk  ensembles,  $14.75.  Fea¬ 
tured  in  our  pin  money  dress  shop. 
Chiffon  frocks — let  the  next  w’arm  spell 
find  you  ready  with  one  of  these  cool 
sheer  chiffon  frocks. 

May  18th —  The  younger  generation  sleeps  and  plays 
in  cotton  pajamas. 

Dresses  for  graduation,  class  days  and 

prom. 

May  19th —  Our  crowd’s  vacation  plans  begin  with 
clothing  from  tlie  girls’  sports  shop. 

May  22nd —  Everything  for  girls’  and  boys’  vacation 
wear.  Simplifying  the  summer  outfitting 
problem. 

Away  we  go.  Off  for  the  week-end.  All 
the  togs  vou  need  for  whatever  you  plan 
to  do — with  a  maximum  of  fashion-right 
smartness  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
May  23rd —  Going  away  Fashions  for  a  business  girl’s 
week-end  wardrobe. 

May  25th —  Eight  ways  to  get  ready  for  the  holiday 
(women’s  sports  dresses). 

May  26th —  Leaving  you  money  enough  for  a  won¬ 
derful  week-end  —  M - ’s  Summer 

Sports  Shop. 

May  27th —  Your  little  precious  should  wear  precious 
little  (sun  suits). 

Volume  Business  from  Garden  and  House  Frocks 

During  the  first  week  in  May.  house  and  garden 
frocks  are  featured  extensively.  The  prices  advertised 
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are  popular,  $1.00  to  $1.95.  The  promotions  are  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  entire  month. 

Most  stores  promoted  these  events  in  the  ordinary 
price  manner,  such  as,  “3000  new  morning  frocks — 
2  different  styles  on  sale — $1.00,  thrifty  housewives 
will  stock  up  by  the  half  dozen.’’  Another  store  pro¬ 
moted  its  event  differently,  as  follows;  “Beginnii^ 
Tomorrow — A  special  sale  of  Wash  Frocks  for  Big  and 
Little  Sisters.”  The  event  advertised  frocks  for  both 
girls  and  women,  thus  widening  its  appeal. 

One  shortcoming  of  our  present  planning  system  is 
the  difficulty  the  advertiser  has  in  maintaining  a  store¬ 
wide  viewpoint.  When  we  prepare  a  departmental 
sales  plan,  we  forget  that  another  department  can  be 
added  to  a  certain  event  to  strengthen  it.  We  have 
separate  buyers  for  boys’  and  girls’  wear.  When  we 
schedule  a  wash  suit  for  boys,  the  idea  of  including 
girls’  wash  dresses  doesn’t  occur  to  us.  Without  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  utilize  this 
idea.  In  this  instance,  less  advertising  can  be  made 
more  effective  by  widening  its  appeal. 

Large  and  .Small  Acoessories 

May  is  not  the  best  month  of  the  Spring  season  for 
many  of  the  accessory  departments.  Definitely  for  that 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  wasteful 
over-use  of  advertising  lineage.  This  means  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  any  advertisement  of  prestige  nature  or  that 
which  will  not  build  volume.  Many  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  nevertheless,  are  leading  volume  departments 
and  require  concentrated  promotional  emphasis. 

The  departmental  monthly  average  sales  percentages 
are  as  follows : 


(1st)  Underwear  (silk)  9.23% 

(2nd)  Millinery  •  12.47% 

(2nd)  Corsets  9.52% 

(2nd)  Slips  9.01% 

(2nd)  Jewelry  6.82% 

(2nd)  Underwear  (knit)  7.17% 

(3rd)  Hosiery  7.92% 

(3rd)  Leather  Goods  6.85% 

(2nd)  Negligees  8.91% 

(4th)  Women’s  Shoes  6.97% 

Toilet  Goods  7.22% 


Silk  Underwear  is  the  only  department  in  the  list 
above  for  which  May  represents  the  best  month  of  the 
Spring  season. 

The  Shoe  and  Millinery  Departments 

The  monthly  sales  percentage  to  annual  of  the  shoe 
department  drops  from  9.66%  in  April  to  6.97%  in 
May.  The  latter  percentage,  nevertheless,  is  equivalent 
to  considerable  volume,  and  the  shoe  department  must 
be  carefully  promoted  in  order  to  capitalize  on  what¬ 
ever  demand  exists.  We  will,  therefore,  follow  our 
apparel  promotion  program  in  preparing  sales  plans 
for  this  department.  Clearances  of  Spring  stocks,  spec¬ 
ial  purchase  sales,  new  summer  shoes  and  sports  ox¬ 
fords  .will  be  promoted.  To  encourage  early  shopping, 
one  store  last  year  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  con¬ 
ducted  a  “May  Sale  of  White  Footwear.”  Sales  of 
children’s  shoes  are  promoted  extensively. 

May  is  the  second  best  month  of  the  season  for 
millinery.:  If  this  department  and  the  dress  department 
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are  merchandised  properly,  the  store  will  have  a  fair 
opportunitv  to  sell  its  customers  other  fashion  merchan- 
later  in  the  season.  In  May,  February,  and  August, 
these  two  departments  are  two  of  the  most  important 
in  the  store.  They  start  the  new  season’s  business  roll¬ 
ing,  and  if  properly  merchandised  and  promoted,  carry 
the'  shopping  momentum  into  other  departments  and 
throughout  the  season.  Early  season  impressions  are 
important. 

During  the  first  week  in  May,  plan  a  Summer  Millin¬ 
ery  announcement  telling  your  customers  of  complete 
selections  in  fashion-right  models.  Show  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  advertise  your  three  best  prices. 

.After  this  event,  get  behind  single  best  selling  prices 
and  later  promote  vigorously  those  models  which  are 
selling  fast.  For  the  volume  which  is  obtainable  a 
week  before  Memorial  Day,  make  special  promotional 
plans  to  attract  shoppers  to  the  millinery  department. 

On  May  25th,  one  store  advertised  a  reduction  sale 
of  French  room  hats — “if  you  like  to  wear  $13.75  and 
$17.75  hats  and  want  to  pay  only  $6.55,  don’t  miss  this 
French  Room  sale.’’  No  mention  of  clearance  and 
hence,  probably  more* effective.  An  interesting  fashion 
appeal; — “This  boyish  panama  straw  hat  is  walking 
away  with  Summer  honors.  (May  19th.)’’  _ 

May  Sale  of  Lingerie 

The  May  Sale  of  Lingerie  and  Foundation  Garments, 
held  by  the  majority  of  stores  throughout  the  country, 
is  promoted  aggressively  during  the  first  week  in  May. 
It  has  already  been  suggested  that  this  event  be  pro¬ 
moted  simultaneously  with  the  store-wide  May  Sale. 
By  doing  so,  the  ^eat  numbers  of  customers  attracted 
to  the  lingerie  event  will  also  buy  merchandise  in  other 
departments. 

One  store,  last  year,  highlighted  attention  on  corsets 
by  making  separate  plans  for  that  department  in  the 
May  Sale  event.  The  promotion  was  termed  “Corset 
Week’’  and  featured  a  different  item  each  day.  This 
idea  can  be  utilized  successfully. 

Corset  promotions  are  based  primarily  on  two  ap¬ 
peals:  1st,  light  weight  for  summer  wear  and  2nd,  the 
greater  importance  of  foundation  garments  when 
women  discard  heavy  outer  apparel. 

The  children’s  underwear  department  should  not  be 
neglected.  In  connection  wdth  the  May  Sale  of  Lingerie, 
many  stores  feature  children’s  underwear  at  sale-prices. 

In  the  May  Lingerie  event,  it  is  evident  that  stores 
make  an  effort  to  feature  an  assortment  of  different 
underwear  items  at  one  promotional  price.  May  is 
second  only  to  June  in  volume  importance  for  silk 
slips.  Go  after  that  business.  Cotton  pajamas  at  a 
popular  price  should  also  be  advertised.  Promotions 
of  gift  lingerie  for  Mother’s  Day  and  for  brides  are 
given  special  attention. 

Some  of  the  headline  appeals  used  last  year  are  as 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  Slips  to  make  a  ward¬ 
robe. 

Be  thrifty,  spend  your  money  in  our  May 
sale  of  underthings. 

The  barest  necessities  for  a  comfortable 
summer —  (  underthings  ) . 


follows : 
May  1st — 


May  2nd — 

May  3rd — 
May  6th — 

May  1 1th — 

May  12th — 

May  15  th — 

May  16th — 
May  17th — 
May  19th — 

May  22nd— 
May  26th — 


May  sale  of  lingerie  makes  silk  under¬ 
wear  a  real  buy!  $2.19. 

Sale!  French  Handmade  Silk  Lingerie 
(slips  featured). 

May  sale  of  children’s  underthings. 

Fine  handmade  Crepe  de  Chine  Under¬ 
wear  featured  in  our  May  Sales. 
Warning!  Coatless  days  ahead.  Is  your 
waistline  prepared  to  come  out  in  the 
open? 

Of  our  21,583  Pajamas  these  12  favorites 
are  specially  priced  in  our  May  sale  of 
underthings. 

Slips — the  modern  way  to  achieve  both 
the  fashionable  moulded  silhouette  and 
the  essential  shadow-proof  panel. 

New  cool  summer  underwear  for  little 
daughters,  2  to  12. 

Reducing  girdles  that  mold  the  figure 
properly. 

Bridal  lingerie  hand-made  in  France.  A 
specially  planned,  specially  priced  event. 
Get  into  shape  for  your  new  frocks 
(foundation  garments). 

There’s  cool  comfort  in  a  B -  founda¬ 

tion  garment. 

All-in-ones  low  priced  enough  to  startle 
you  into  buying. 

Main  Floor  Promotions 


During  the  first  two  weeks,  a  number  of  stores  hold 
May  sales  or  annual  pre-vacation  sales  of  drugs  and 
toiletries.  The  Monthly  sales  for  Spring  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  consistently  even,  although  it  is  possible  that 
stores  in  certain  communities  overlook  the  sales  possi¬ 
bilities  in  May  of  hot  weather  beauty  preparations. 
Permanent  waves  and  other  services  of  the  Beauty 
Salon  should  be  promoted  vigorously  after  May  15th. 

Gifts  from  main  floor  departments  are  featured  for 
Mother’s  Day,  June  Brides,  and  graduates.  Such  items 
as,  jewelry,  handbags,  hose,  handkerchiefs.  Mother’s 
Day  cards,  imported  perfumes,  lingerie,  etc.,  are  adver¬ 
tised.  A  few  headings  for  Mother’s  Day  used  last  year 
were:  “Delight  Mother’s  heart  with  these  mfts,” — 
“Mother  will  enjoy  personal  gifts  on  Mother^s  Day.’’ 
Do  not  use  large  space.  Prepare  one-column  ads  in 
your  regular  full  page  advertisements  for  these  gift 
promotions.  Another  good  headline:  “Our  street  floor 
is  a  shop  of  gifts — a  shop  for  brides  and  weddings.” 
Promote  engraved  wedding  announcements  and  invita¬ 
tions.  Promote  shower  suggestions  for  the  bride-to-be. 

For  each  of  your  leading  main  floor  departments 
schedule  one  or  two  special  sales  events.  Select  the 
items  which  are  in  popular  demand  in  your  best  selling 
price  ranges.  During  the  week  before  Memorial  Day, 
advertise  “special  holiday  values  from  the  street  floor.” 
Last  year,  many  stores  held  $2.95  handbag  sales  on 
May  7th.  On  May  9th,  hold  a  May  Sale  of  Notions  in 
conjunction  with  a  fabric  event.  A  sale  of  pearl  jewelry 
for  girl  graduates  and  bridesmaids  will  produce  busi¬ 
ness.  Schedule  the  event  around  May  15th.  Don’t  for¬ 
get  bathing  suit  accessories  usually  sold  in  the  notion 
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department.  I^romote  thtse  items  in  small  space  during 
the  last  week  in  May. 

In  promoting  a  hosiery  sale  last  year,  one  store  ad¬ 
vertised  as  follows:  “Chiffon  silk  hose,  all  $1.65  qual¬ 
ity,  6  pairs  for  $6,  additional  pairs  $1.00  each,  regu¬ 
larly  $1.65  a  pair,  less  than  6  pairs  $1.10  a  iMiir.”  Give 
this  idea  a  trial.  It  evidently  produced  husiness  for  the 
store  because  the  ad  was  rei)eated  a  few  days  later. 


Piece  Goods  and  Domestics 


Domestics,  muslins,  silks  and  cottons  are  four  kinds 
of  merchandise  for  which  there  is  a  high  demand  in 
May.  Analyze  the  sales  figures  of  these  departments 
to  find  where  their  peaks  occur  in  the  month  and  de¬ 
velop  your  sales  plans  accordingly.  The  May  depart¬ 
mental  percentages  are  as  follows: 

(3rd)  Silks  9.23% 

(2nd)  Wash  Goods  11.43% 

(2nd)  Domestics  and  Muslins  8.52% 

Linens  6.8% 

Blankets  5.03% 


Many  stores  generally  observe  Sports  Silk  Week  in 
the  second  week  of  May.  One  store  last  year  held  a 
3  day  fashion  show  (2  shows  daily  at  11  and  2:30)  in 
conjunction  with  its  S|X)rts  Silk  Week.  For  the  opening 
day  of  this  event,  dramatically  present  a  number  of 
well  selected  items  highlighting  one  or  two  which  will 
prove  to  be  your  volume  winners.  Thereafter  in  your 
follow-ups,  get  behind  the  best  selling  items.  Fashion- 
ize  your  presentation.  One  large  store  conducts  a  May 
Sale  of  Silks  keeping  interest  sustained  for  the  entire 
month  by  having  made  advance  buying  plans.  Single 
items  are  featured  continuously.  The  best  selling  items 
are  repeated  often. 

On  May  15th  and  after,  several  stores  advertised 
special  sales  of  silks.  Some  of  the  events  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


May  15th —  Regular  $1.98  plain  flat  crepes,  $1.49  a 
yard. 

May  16th —  M - ’s  famous  silks!  $53,150  worth  of 

fine  silks,  offered  at  special  low  prices 
just  in  time  for  vacation  days. 

May  22nd —  Offered  at  reduced  prices !  Thousands  of 
yards  of  printed  crepes  and  chiffons. 
5000  yards  of  mid-summer  silks,  $1.50  a 
'  yard. 

May  30th —  Tomorrow !  H - ’s  presents  the  last  day 

of  two  important  events!  The  May  silk 
sale  and  the  May  sale  of  intimate  apparel. 

May  31st —  Imported  and  domestic  printed  silks, 
$1.55  a  yard. 


May  31st- 


National  Cotton  Week 


One  store  last  year,  on  May  15th,  built  a  l)ooth  in 
its  wash  fabric  section  and  conducted  “an  annual  wash 
fabric  fair”  si)Otlighting  a  special  item  each  day  in  iti 
advertising.  Through  this  interior  display  presentation 
special  attention  was  directed  to  this  particular  store 
placing  it  apart  from  other  stores  which  were  just 
doing  an  ordinar>'  selling  job. 

Every  store  which  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  should 
have  the  salesperson  at  each  wash  fabric  table  mo<W 
the  fabric  sold  at  that  table.  Animated  displays  will 
sell  more  goods  at  regular  prices  than  the  best  new> 
paper  ad  in  the  world. 


Advance  Sales  of  Blankets 


Many  large  stores  promote  advance  sales  of  blankeh 
and  comforts.  In  our  newspaper  analysis  we  find  that 
this  sale  is  held  either  in  April,  May  or  June  dependh^ 
upon  the  store’s  policy.  Orders  are  taken  and  delivoy 
is  made  in  September  or  October.  Although  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  kind  of  event  has  been  challenged,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  it  has  produced  considerate  volumt 
One  medium  size  store  promoting  a  $7.95  all  wool,  plaa 
color  blanket,  sold  over  800  blankets  during  the  mouA 
of  June.  Four  small  ads,  a  statement  enclosure,  a  win¬ 
dow  display  and  table  displays  in  front  of  elevaton 
were  the  media  used. 

New  summer  bedspreads  should  be  strongly  promoted 
— also  sheets,  cases,  cotton  blankets  for  summer,  linens 
for  brides,  man-size  towels  at  about  39  cents,  annual 
sale  of  turkish  towels,  etc.  One  good  heading— “Col¬ 
ored  linens  for  the  extra  sets  a  summer  hostess  needs.” 
Many  stores  promote  a  May  sale  of  sheets  and  cases; 
also  a  May  sale  of  towels  during  the  first  week  in  May 
using  coupons  in  the  ads  to  attract  mail  order  businesi 


Men’s  and  Bovs’  Wear 


April,  of  course,  is  the  best  month  of  Spring  for 
men’s  clothing.  In  most  stores.  May  ties  with  Mard 
and  June  for  second  place.  The  sales  percentages  for 
the  month  are  as  follows : 


Men’s  clothing 
Men’s  furnishings 
Men’s  hats 

Men’s  and  Boys’  shoes 
Boys’  wear 


7.63% 

6.45% 

10.38% 

8.90% 

7.04% 


Aside  from  promotions  of  sports  silks,  most  silk 
events  were  based  on  price  appeal.  In  all  its  fabric 
ads,  one  store  featured  “our  consulting  dressmaker 
will  gladly  confer  with  you  in  your  fabric  selections.” 


Cotton  wash  goods  are  promoted  extensively  during 
this  month.  It  is  the  second  best  volume  month  of  the 
Spring  season.  National  Cotton  Week  will  be  observed 
May  16th  to  21st.  This  is  several  weeks  earlier  than 
last  year. 


Men  are  not  usually  as  season  conscious  as  women. 
Therefore,  the  markdown  route  of  women’s  apparel  is 
no  exacting  basis  to  follow  for  men’s  clothing.  During 
the  past  year,  many  stores  have  l)een  doing  a  big  pro¬ 
motional  job  in  men’s  clothing.  They  have  stocked  the 
barest  selection  consistent  to  necessity  and  have  thus 
allowed  themselves  purchasing  power  for  whatevw 
specially  priced  groups  of  clothing  which  from  time 
to  time  would  be  available  in  the  market  for  promotion^ 
purposes. 

Inventories  were  combed  to  a  minimum  by  stepping 
down  selections  into  fewer  price  lines  and  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  a  smaller  variety  of  models,  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns;  although  complete  selections  were  maintained 
in  these  narrowed  lines.  Sizes  were  carefully  controlled, 
buying  only  proportionate  to  volume. 

Particularly,  during  the  first  two  weeks,  price  appeal 
promotions  were  largely  featured ;  not  clearances,  but 
special  sale  ads.  One  store  got  behind  its  best  selling 
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rice  line.  $31.50,  and  maintained  a  definite  “continuity” 
presentation  until  May  16th.  On  May  11th,  it  adver- 
“In  time  for  Memorial  Day,  a  special  group  of 
Blues  and  Grays,  $31.50.”  Which  is  a  good  idea. 

On  May  7th  and  after,  stores  advertise  4-piece  suits 
for  the  golfer  and  business  man.  One  heading :  “4-piece 

p _  30  Double  Duty  Golf  Suits  for  Business  or 

•Birdies,’  $50.”  During  the  last  week,  composite  fur¬ 
nishings  and  clothing  ads  are  featured  stressing  Decor¬ 
ation  Day  values.  Also  at  this  time,  in  northern,  west¬ 
ern  and  eastern  stores,  summer-weight  clothing,  Eng- 
ish  flannels,  and  sports  clothes  are  advertised.  The 
south  advertises  this  class  of  goods  several  weeks 
earlier.  Bathing  suits  aie  featured  on  May  15th  and 
after,  especially  during  the  last  week 
Straw  Hat  Day  is  usually  promoted  on  the  Saturday 
m  the  middle  of  the  month  (May  14th.)  On  May  11th, 
one  store  advertised ;  “The  time  has  come  to  change 
vour  hat  and  change  your  mood.”  Shirt  promotions 
and  shirt  and  short  sales  are  held  throughout  the 
month.  Promote  sweater  and  golf  hose  sets  on  May 
15th.  Several  stores  hold  annual  May  Sales  of  shirts 
Just  before  the  middle  of  the  month.  During  the 
month,  boys’  wash  suits  are  aggressively  advertised. 
With  the  exception  of  early-in-the-month  special  sales 
of  boys’  wool  suits  and  promotions  of  “Blues”  for 
graduation  during  the  last  week  in  May,  stores  limit 
their  toys’  promotions  to  wash  suits,  linen  sports  suits, 
knickers,  sweaters,  etc. 

Sporting  goods  for  outdoor  play,  tennis  and  golf 
quipment,  tires,  bicycles,  playground  devices,  camp  and 
picnic  supplies  are  extensively  advertised  after  May 
ISth.  If  you  have  a  camp  department,  make  it  inter¬ 
esting  by  having  exhibits  of  Indian  relics  or  by  demon¬ 
strations  of  outdoor  camp-craft  such  as,  archery,  camp- 
j  fire  story-telling,  Indian  songs,  etc.  Why  not  let  repre- 
I  sentatives  of  local  Boy  Scout  troops  manage  your 
'  department.  The  store  should  have  a  camp  authority 
in  the  department  to  answer  all  questions. 

Two  Ways  to  Promote  Luggage 

Around  May  15th,  stores  concentrate  on  annual  May 
sales  of  luggage.  This  is’  the  first,  important  luggage 
month  of  the  Spring  season.  May  represents  7.7^  of 
the  year’s  business.  There  are  two  methods  of  promot- 
'"g  luggage.  One  is  by  having  huge  special  price 
sales;  the  other  is  to  develop  a  “continuity”  campaign, 
consistently  expounding  the  quality  and  genuine  value 
of  regular  lines.  To  lend  color  to  your  displays,  use  as 
much  travel  literature  as  possible. 

The  May  Importance  of  HomfurnishingB 
Athough  the  fact  may  have  escajjed  your  notice. 
May,  in  the  average  store,  is  the  best  volume  month  of 
the  Spring  season  for  the  homefurnishings  division. 
The  departmental  sales  {percentages  are  as  follows: 


(2)  Furniture  8.16% 

(3)  Oriental  Rugs  6.05% 

(1)  Domestic  Rugs  9.92% 

(1)  I^amps  and  Shades  7.09% 

(1)  Drapes-Curtains  and  Upholstery  9.02% 

(2)  China  and  Glassware  7.74% 

(3)  Electrical  Apjtliances  7.47% 

(1)  Housewares  8.91% 

Radios  3.69% 


Although  February  (8.45%)  is  the  best  month  of 
Spring  for  furniture.  May  is  only  slightly  under  it 
with  8.16%.  January  and  February  have  a  considerable 
lead  over  May  for  Oriental  Rugs.  January  is  slightly 
over  May  for  China  and  GUissware.  January  and 
March  are  better  months  for  electrical  appliances  but 
May  is  much  better  than  the  other  Spring  months. 
May,  of  course,  is  not  a  good  month  for  radios.  The 
other  homefurnishings  departments  lead  in  May.  If 
after  an  analysis  of  your  own  sales  figures,  you  find 
that  May  carries  so  much  volume  importance  for  this 
division,  you  should  develop  a  substantial  and  hard¬ 
hitting  sales  plan. 

Promotional  Ideas 

Summer  cleaning  and  rehabilitating  the  home,  mov¬ 
ing  day;  summer  furniture  of  reed,  fibre  and  willow 
for  jxprch  and  sunroom;  rustic  and  concrete  furniture 
for  garden;  gliders,  hammocks;  gifts  for  brides  and 
mothers ;  radios  for  the  baseball  season ;  portable  radios 
and  phonographs  for  camps  and  picnicking;  wedding 
breakfasts  in  your  restaurant;  slip  covers;  awnings; 
garden  growing ;  lawn  mowers ;  summer  organdies, 
chintzes  and  cretonnes ;  hair  mattresses  for  coolness ; 
cedarized  garment  bags;  summer  bungalow  furnish¬ 
ings;  grass  and  fibre  rugs;  shower  curtains;  electric 
fans ;  refrigerators ;  linoleum ;  wall  paper  and  paints ; 
cedar  chests;  etc.,  are  what  to  promote  in  May,  No 
month  has  a  greater  news  story  to  tell. 

Hold  a  Special  Event  First  Week  in  May 

Particularly  during  the  first  week  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  second  week,  many  stores  hold  special  sales 
of  furniture,  such  as,  a  sale  of  todroom  suites  at  half 
price  and  less,  or  a  sale  of  manufacturers  samples  of 
upholstered  furniture  at  half  price.  One  store  an¬ 
nounced  on  May  1st:  “An  announcement  extraordinary 

for  the  duration  of  this  week.  A - ’s  furniture 

offered  at  reduction  of  20%. ”  Another  store  advertised: 

“G - ’s  and  (kand  Rapids  join  forces  to  offer  a 

great  sale  of  furniture,  1/3  to  1/2  off.”  Many  stores 
hold  a  Week  of  Furniture  .Sales  in  May.  This  event  is 
carefully  planned  weeks  in  advance.  These  promotions 
are  concentrated  in  the  first  two  weeks  using  much 
smaller  space  in  the  third  and  fourth.  If  moving  day 
occurs  on  May  1st  in  your  city,  a  special  advertisement 
of  occasional  jneces  and  suites  will  produce  business. 

Promotions  of  New  Summer  Homefurnishings 

Beginning  in  a  small  way  during  the  first  week  and 
after  that  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  space  and 
number  of  ads  used,  stores  feature  new  Summer  porch 
and  lawn  furniture. 

One  store  displayed  its  willow,  fibre  and  reed  fur¬ 
niture  throughout  the  store  in  certain  selling  depart¬ 
ments  thus  changing  the  store’s  appearance  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  new  season  and  the  furniture  department.  In 
displaying  this  furniture,  an  atmosphere  of  sports  or 
outdoor  activities  was  created  by  linking  up  accessories, 
such  as  sports  attire,  tennis  and  golf  equipment,  ice 
sets,  etc. 
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Some  of  the  outstanding  advertising  headlines  of  new 
summer  merchandise  are  as  follows; 

Headlines  of  Summer  Merchandise 

May  1st —  Outdoor  it’s  sunshine,  indoors  it’s  Chintz 
(chairs,  curtains,  spreads,  screens). 

May  2nd —  The  home  too,  must  look  to  its  summer 
costume  (furniture). 

May  4th —  Outdoor  days  are  here  again  —  so  to 

B - ’s  for  outdoor  furniture  (gliding  di¬ 

vans,  fibre  and  grass  rugs,  hammodcs). 
Things  to  make  your  porch  or  lawn  more 
inviting — and  note  the  reasonable  prices. 

May  6th —  Be  lazy  in  a  swaying  divan,  enjoy  this 
low  price  too. 

A  buy  at  $4.25 — Handmade  stick  willow 
chairs. 

May  10th —  Cretonne  Carnival!  Where  the  newest 
patterns  are  shown  in  brilliant  beauty. 
Color  and  comfort  for  the  porch.  Three- 
piece  fibre  suits,  $29.50. 

May  13th —  It’s  time  to  glorify  your  porch  or  terrace, 
(summer  furniture). 

May  16th —  Let’s  fix  up  the  lawn  before  Memorial 
Day,  (lawn  furniture). 

May  17th —  Summer  porch  rugs,  smartest  designs  and 
color  combinations. 

May  18th —  All  the  things  your  garden  yearns  for 
(garden  supplies). 

May  19th —  Curtains,  $2.65  set — ^brings  a  delightful 
sense  of  freshness  to  the  summer  home. 
Let  this  low  priced  colored  glassware  set 
give  pleasing  variety  to  your  table  service. 

May  22nd —  H - ’s  floors  for  the  home  are  all  ready 

for  the  summer  (summer  rugs,  furniture, 
porch  shades). 

Choose  bridal  gifts  that  last  (furniture, 
dinnerware). 

May  23rd —  New  sun-room  furniture.  Show-room 
samples  of  a  leading  maker  at  far  below 
their  worth. 

Let’s  fix  up  the  lawn  before  Memorial 
Day  (lawn  swings,  chairs,  tables). 

Selling  of  500  folding  chairs  at  two  ex¬ 
ceptional  prices. 

May  24th —  Give  bride  or  graduate  a  cedar  chest, 
$9.95  to  $33.95. 

Other  Special  Promotions 

The  following  price  promotions  were  largely  fea;- 
tured  by  stores  last  May 

First  Week: 

1.  May  sale  of  beds  and  bedding 

2.  Hooked  rugs,  price  and  less 
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3.  Just  arrived!  400  pairs  rayon  lace  curtains,  $3.95! 

pair  (m^de  to  sell  as  high  as  $8.95!  Over  lOi 
different  patterns).  1 

4.  A  May  sale  of  dinnerware.  ! 

5.  Great  value  in  the  annual  Spring  sale  of  fim'j 
oriental  rugs. 

Second  Week:  | 

1.  A  stupendous  sales  of  rugs,  save  %  to  | 

2.  Sale  of  steel  refrigerators,  $47.50 

3.  Sale  of  hair  mattresses  (coolness  and  comfort).  .' 

■  4.  Summer  curtain  sale.  They’re  crisp,  they’re  col-  ’ 

orful,  they’re  bargains. 

Tltird  Week:  I 

1.  Monday!  Discontinued  patterns  from  foremost! 
rug  manufacturers  go  on  sale  at  a  saving  of 
25%  or  more. 

2.  Four  important  sp)ecials  from  the  drapxry  seo 
tion  (drap)ery,  awnings,  curtains,  bedspreads). 

3.  Dollar  sale  of  housewares.  j 

Fourth  Week:  j 

1.  $98,000  worth  of  drugget  rugs  for  $37,000.  | 

2.  Sale  $69.50  to  $142.50,  Wilton  rugs,  $58.  | 

3.  Porch  swings,  $14.95,  at  lowest  of  the  season  |  ^ 

price.  1 

4.  Carload  sale  of  inlaid  linoleum.  Save  1/3  and  j  j 

more.  ' 

5.  3-piece  slip  cover,  $9.95. 

6.  Shower  curtains.  Special  purchases  and  sale, 

$2.95. 

7.  Voile  cottage  sets,  $1.49. 

One  store  last  year  advertised  a  complete  table 
ensemble  of  china,  linen  and  glass  at  a  sp)ecial  price  of  » 

$10.75.  A  good  promotional  idea  to  bring  up  average  ^ 

sale. 

Special  Selling  Efforts  for  Memorial  Day  *** 

ol( 

During  the  last  week  before  the  holiday,  plan  a  defin-  dl 
ite  campaign  particularly  for  the  appiarel  section.  Begin  1  fl 
the  drive  on  Saturday,  May  21st  thus  appealing  to  many  \ 
customers  who  will  leave  the  city  on  Saturday,  May  [  “ 
28th,  to  celebrate  the  week-end.  j  j| 

Dramatize  your  presentation.  Adopt  a  distinctive 
and  individual  style  of  layout.  Inject  selling  in  the  !  „ 
campaign  by  getting  behind  those  fast-selling  items  ; 
which  are  getting  a  good  play  from  customers.  I 

Don’t  overlook  sales  possibilities  of  sports  attire.  |  ^ 
This  year  greater  numbers  of  people  will  be  more  I  ^ 
sports-conscious.  This  winter,  in  New  York  City,  with 
no  snow  near  to  ski  on,  one  of  the  best-selling  items 
has  been  ski  costumes.  This  presages  a  good  summer 
sports  season. 

Get  behind  the  ensemble  idea.  In  your  oponing  ad, 
illustrate  six  or  seven  dress  and  coat  models  showing 
with  them  the  correct  kinds  of  accessories  to  wear. 

A  vertical  typo  of  layout  will  lo  effective  for  this  ad. 

Much  deponds  on  this  ,  last  week  in  May  . 
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"XHien  there  is  a  better  way  to  do 
a  particular  job  it’s  just  good 
business  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

That  is  the  reasoning  that  has  led 
store  after  store  to  change  from 
old  to  new  equipment  for  han¬ 
dling  transactions  on  the  sales 
floor  and  in  the  office  ...  a  trend 
j  that  has  been  especially  noticeable 
I  in  recent  months. 

i  It  caused  Sears-Roebuck,  Chicago, 
■  to  order  one  hundred  twenty-seven 
j  multiple-drawer,  clerk-wrap 
'  Nationals  a  short  time  ago. 

It  led  Miller  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
_  Va.,  to  order  twenty-one  multiple- 
drawer  registers,  exchanging 


fifteen  older  type  single-drawer 
machines  that  were  out  of  date. 

It  was  responsible  for  the  ordering 
of  twenty -eight  National  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines  by  Bullock’s  in 
Los  Angeles,  complete  equipment 
to  handle  accounts  receivable. 

Meier  Frank,'  Portland,  Oregon, 
decided  that  thirty  new  registers 
would  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  and  ordered  them. 

The  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Department  Store, 
Salt  Lake  City  installed  nineteen 
multiple-drawer  cash  registers, 
trading  out  a  number  of  old  types. 

National  Cash  Register  products 
can  serve  you  and  your  customers 


at  more  points  in  your  store  today 
than  ever  before.  Now  is  the 
logical  time  to  change  to  new 
equipment.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Class  2000  cleik-wrap  National 
Cash  Register  combines  new  and  im¬ 
portant  features  which  make  it  good 
business  for  any  store  to  change 
to  this  modern  new  machine. 


\Nationali 

CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
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(Continued  from  page  148) 


It  is  not  an  easy  thinij  to  do — to  change  the  habits 
and  |;ractices  of  generations.  It  can  l)e  brought  about 
only  in  the  same  way  that  the  lianks  have  brought 
al)Out  the  sound  and  businesslike  attitude  of  the  public 
in  their  linking  relations;  that  is,  all  stores  in  each 
community  that  extend  credit  and  other  privileges  must 
settle  upon  definite,  fair  and  workable  rules  by  which 
they  will  l)e  governed,  and  then  stick  to  them.  A  sec¬ 
ond,  but  equally  important  point  is  that  the  great  num- 
l)er.s  of  consumers  who  do  handle  their  accounts  prop¬ 
erly  shall  l)e  informed  of  the  burden  that  falls  on  them 
as  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  privileges  by  the  irresponsi¬ 
ble  few.  Once  they  really  know  the  facts,  there  should 
l)e  little  question  about  public  cooperation.  The  time 
will  come  when  as  much  stigma  will  attach  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  one  has  over-due  accounts  at  the  stores,  as 
now  attaches  to  the  person  who  has  an  over-due  note 
at  the  bank  or  who  is  posted  for  non-payment  of  dues 
at  his  club. 

Exchange  Information  on  Buying  Habits 

The  stores,  on  the  other  hand,  must  do  their  part, 
by  insisting  that  all  their  customers  live  up  to  the  rules. 
Also,  the  proj^er  machinery  must  lie  set  up  by  which  all 
the  stores  of  each  community  can  know  the  buying  and 
jiaying  habits  of  each  consumer  l)efore  oi^ening  an  ac¬ 
count.  'Phis  work  already  is  under  way  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  through  the  o^x?ration  of  central  credit 
bureaus.  In  Boston,  the  Merchants’  Credit  Bureau  has 
just  comjjleted  its  first  year  of  work  and  already  has 
in  its  files  the  ledger  records  and  credit  ratings  of  more 
than  1, OCX), 000  customers  This  and  other  valuable 
credit  information  is  instantly  available  to  all  members 
of  the  Bureau,  and  has  proved  of  such  benefit  that  now 
the  merchants  could  not  do  without  it.  I  recommend  to 
every  community  that  has  not  the  lienefit  of  such  a  cen¬ 
tralized  bureau  that  it  inve.stigate  the  matter  without 
delay. 

The  waste  involved  by  excessive  returns  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  far  greater  than  most  merchants  have  realized. 
Even  a  most  conservative  estimate  i>laces  the  total 
value  of  goods  returned  to  the  stores  in  a  year  at  more 
than  $600,000,000,  involving  a  direct  yearly  cost  to 
the  stores  of  the  United  States  of  at  least  $120,000,000. 
If  we  can  cut  our  returned  goods  volume  by  even  half, 
it  will  mean  a  saving  of  $60,(X)0,000  a  year  that  we 
can  take  off  of  the  cost  of  retail  distribution.  I  lie- 
lieve  that  it  is  entirely  within  our  power  to  do  it.  In 
the  first  place,  careful  statistical  studies  indicate  that 
the  blame  for  nearly  half  of  this  stiqiendous  waste  is 
right  in  our  own  stores  Lack  of  care  in  meeting 
customers’  needs,  mistakes  in  shipment,  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  in  selling,  inadetpiate  stocks  of  goods — all  are  con- 
trihuting  heavily  to  the  returned  goods  evil.  Each  of 
us  must  correct  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  curb 
the  abuse  for  which  the  customer  is  to  blame,  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  combination  of  educational  pub¬ 
licity  showing  the  amount  consumers  can  save,  and  also 
by  restricting  the  privilege  of  charge  accounts  to  include 
those  consumers  who  are  habitual  offenders. 

Both  the  open  charge  account  and  the  privilege  of 


returning  merchandise  are  services  that  must  Ite  main¬ 
tained.  Used  properly,  they  are  a  public  economy  as 
well  as  a  convenience.  Moreover,  the  actual  cost  of 
these  imp<irtant  privileges,  if  properly  used  by  evor)’- 
one,  would  amount  to  only  about  1  jter  cent  of  sales — 
an  insignificant  sum  compared  with  the  saving  of  time 
and  money  they  bring  to  the  consumer.  To  curb  the 
abu.se  of  these  privileges,  however,  is  one  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  reforms  that  is  going  to  l>e  accomplished 
in  this  period  of  readjustment  and  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  every  retail  merchant  this  year. 

The  Obstacle  of  Rents  and  Taxes 

These  two  big  items  of  expense  have  hitherto  been 
considered  rather  outside  the  control  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  The  time  has  come  when  the  merchants  must 
take  aggressive  steps  to  have  them  reduced.  They  are 
obstacles,  not  essentially  a  part  of  the  depression,  al¬ 
though  the  depression  now  reveals  the  tremendous 
burden  that  they  impose  May  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  trend  of  expense  and  the  disappearance  of  net 
profits  of  the  retail  stores  during  the  jmst  few’  years? 

Expense  and  Profit  in  Percentage  of  Net  Sales 

1927  1928  1929  1930 

Gross  Margin  33.6*^  33.8%  33.6%  33.6% 

Expense  31.4  32.1  .32.5  34.1 

Net  Profit  2.2  1.7  1.1  —0.5 

Other  income,  which  includes  interest  on  capital 
owned. 


The  actual  profit  and  loss  figures  show  a  maximum 
net  imofit  of  2.2  {^er  cent  in  1927  and  a  loss  of  0.5  per 
cent  in  19.30.  The  above  figures  are  the  combined  results 
of  151  stores,  located  in  various  parts  of  the  countn,’, 
each  of  which  is  doing  a  business  of  $2,000,000  or  more, 
as  compiled  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search.  Payn)ll  has  increased  from  a  maximum  of 
16.5  i)er  cent  of  sales  in  1927  to  17.3  ])er  cent  in  1930. 
Rentals  increased  from  .3.5  per  cent  of  sales  in  1927  to 
4.3  per  cent  in  19.30 — a  rise  of  almost  a  fourth;  to  be 
exact.  23  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  the  average  sale  in  1930  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  from  that  of  1929,  and  1931  showed  a  substantial 
further  decline  under  1930,  due  to  lower  commodity 
])rices.  This,  where  the  depression  is  operating  to  make 
unbearable  a  burden  of  rents  and  taxation  w’hich  even 
l>efore  had  become  menacing.  Retail  stores’  expenses 
are  geared  up  to  a  large  volume  of  sales  in  dollars.  It 
costs  as  much  to  sell  an  article  at  80  cents  as  it  did  last 
year  at  $1.00,  but  the  gross  margin  out  of  which  all 
expenses  must  l)e  taken  is  20  per  cent  less. 

Rent,  next  to  lalxjr,  is  the  largest  item  in  a  retail 
store’s  expense,  and  is  one  that  has  steadily  been  in¬ 
creasing,  regardless  of  profits.  How  much  can  a  de¬ 
partment  or  sj^ecialty  store  afford  to  f)ay  as  rental? 
Only  a  few  years  ago  we  thought  2^4  to  3  i?er  cent  of 
its  net  sales  was  all  that  a  store  could  pay  and  make 
money,  but  in  1930  we  find  that  the  average  rental  of 
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151  stores  with  sales  ranging  from  $2,000,000  to  more 
than  $10,000,000  was  4.3  per  cent —  figures  for  1931 
proltably  will  show  rentals  at  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
sales  and  1932  is  likely  to  be  even  higher  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done — this  exclusive  of  taxes  and  insurance. 
Stores  with  net  sales  of  $500,000  or  less  are  paying 
rent  of  45  cents  jier  square  foot.  Stores  with  net  sales 
of  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  are  paying  60  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  stores  with  more  than  $2,000,000  net 
sales  are  paying  85  cents  per  square  foot. 

.Are  stores  growing  too  large?  Have  they,  by  their 
great  size  and  drawing  power,  created  values  and  rentals 
that  cannot  be  maintained?  I  am  inclined  to  think  this 
is  so.  In  the  jmst  few  years  there  has  lieen  a  tendency 
to  decentralize  and  spread  out  into  the  suburbs.  The 
movement  has  been  made  possible  by  the  rapid  shifting 
of  residences  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs.  It  is  Iteing 
made  necessary  by  the  terrific  burden  of  city  rentals, 
traffic  congestion  and  taxes.  A  prominent  retail  publi¬ 
cation  reports  that  during  the  three  year  ijeriod  from 
1927  to  1930,  the  number  of  department  stores  in  cities 
with  population  of  100,000  or  more,  increased  15  i)er 
cent;  in  the  suburbs  119  per  cent.  Women’s  shops  in 
the  cities  increased  16.2  per  cent;  in  the  suburbs  the 
average  gain  is  said  to  be  23.5  per  cent.  Furniture 
stores  decreased  47  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  gained 
25  i)er  cent  in  the  suburbs.  The  cigar  chains  limited 
their  increase  in  the  cities  to  113  per  cent;  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  to  360  per  cent. 

Many  important  retail  stores  are  establishing  sub¬ 


urban  branches.  Marshall  Field  of  Chicago  has  opened 
two  suburban  stores,  each  doing  about  ^,000,000  an¬ 
nual  business.  The  Fair  of  Chicago  has  established  two 
suburban  stores,  each  doing  more  than  $2,500,000  an¬ 
nually.  Best  &  Company  of  New  York  has  five  stores, 
four  of  which  are  suburban.  B.  Altman  is  operating 
suburban  stores  and  Franklin  Simon  is  opening  one. 
In  Boston,  Thayer  McNeil,  R.  H.  Stearns,  Wm.  Fi- 
lene’s  Sons  and  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  have  subur¬ 
ban  stores. 

Rentals  on  Basis  of  Sales 
'riiis  trend  of  decentralization  is  one  avenue  of  escape 
from  excessive  city  rentals  and  city  taxes  and  it  is  a 
movement  that  jiromises  to  liecome  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  during  the  coming  jieriod.  However,  it  is  not 
the  complete  solution  of  the  city  rental  problem.  This 
can  come  alxmt  only  through  urgent  pressure  and 
through  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  city  jirop- 
erty  owners  of  the  real  situation  of  the  retail  stores ; 
and  also  through  the  combined  efforts  of  all  business 
interests  to  bring  alxjut  reduction  in  municipal  taxation. 
This  should  form  a  jiart  of  the  plan  for  every  retail 
merchant  during  1932.  Rents  and  taxes  must  come 
down  if  the  business  of  retail  merchandising  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  restored  to  a  sound  financial  basis. 
'I'he  fact  that  it  must  be  done  is  a  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  done,  and  the  start  will  lie  made  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  may  be  to  regulate 
rentals  on  the  basis  of  retail  sales.  On  this  basis  the 
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merchant  pays  a  definite  percentage  of  his  net  sales  as 
rent.  In  good  times  his  rent  goes  up;  in  bad  times  it 
comes  down.  At  all  times,  however,  the  merchant  is 
assured  that  his  rent  will  keep  a  proper  proportion  to 
his  gross  business. 

National  taxation  is  also  a  vital  subject  that  calls  for 
most  careful  study.  Only  by  the  most  careful  retrench¬ 
ment  in  Governmental  expenditure,  and  by  clearing 
the  operation  of  government  as  far  as  possible  of 
waste  and  inefficiency  can  we  hope  for  relief.  The 
program  of  economy  that  is  now  being  put  into  force 
in  Washington  should  have  the  complete  support  of 
every  merchant  and  every  citizen.  The  only  matter  for 
concern  is  that  it  will  not  be  carried  far  enough. 


The  Bulletin 

merchants  have  been  having  to  pay  for  the  paper’s 
entire  circulation.  •  * 

The  campaign  for  rate  reduction,  therefore  should 
follow  two  lines.  (1)  Rates  that  will  be  adjusted  at 
frequent  intervals  in  accordance  with  the  decrease  or 
increase  in  circulation;  (2)  Rates  that  will  be  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  a  paper’s  circulation  that  lies 
within  a  radius  of  15  miles  of  the  city  center.  This  is 
the  approximate  plan  on  which  the  merchants  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  recently  liave  brought  about  a  very  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  advertising  rates.  It  is  sound  and  is  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  put  into  effect  in  every  city.  It 
is  one  of  the  major  things  that  the  retail  merchants 
will  have  to  do  this  year. 


Management 

Lack  of  management  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  part 
of  the  present  day  troubles.  Adequate  information  re¬ 
garding  one’s  business  is  a  first  essential,  yet  in  an 
astonishing  number  of  concerns,  there  is  no  method 
by  which  the  executives  can  know  the  correct  financial 
status  of  the  business.  A  survey  recently  made  by 
Yale  University  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  establishes  five  principal  causes  for  bank¬ 
ruptcies.  They  are :  failure  to  keep  books ;  specula¬ 
tion  or  gambling;  contracting  debts  without  reasonable 
expectation  of  paying ;  culpable  neglect  of  business ; 
inability  to  meet  automobile  accident  damage  claims; 
gross  extravagance,  fraud,  and  “excessive  optimism’’ 
were  found  to  have  contributed  in  some  failure,  while 
“hopeless  ignorance’’  was  blamed  in  others. 

The  report  continues  to  say  that  out  of  a  total  of 
868  bankrupts,  all  of  whom  should  have  kept  books, 
only  24.8  per  cent  kept  adequate  systems.  Almost  a 
third  kept  no  accounting  records  whatever.  If  these 
conditions  are  representative,  we  are  witnessing  in  this 
country  an  avalanche  of  failing  businesses  which  their 
owners  apparently  were  never  in  a  pxjsition  to  under¬ 
stand  or  to  control  intelligently.  No  wonder  the  re¬ 
cords  show  a  total  of  more  than  28,000  failures  last 
year  with  liabilities  of  over  $736,000,000.  Nor  is  it 
consoling  when  we  observe  that  of  the  28,000  failures, 
20,170  were  merchants.  The  era  that  is  ahead  is  one 
that  will  not  tolerate  ignorance,  any  typie  of  manage¬ 
ment  that  does  not  use  good  judgement,  that  is  not  re¬ 
sourceful  or  that  does  not  know  its  business. 

Advertising  Rates  Must  Come  Down 

But  they  will  come  down  only  when  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  each  community  get  together  and  demand  it. 
During  the  past  year  the  merchants  have  had  the 
handicap  of  having  to  pay  the  former  high  price  for 
newspaper  space,  although  prices  of  other  commodities 
were  dropping,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
receiving  less  reader  space  for  their  money  because  of 
the  shrinkage  in  circulation  of  the  papiers.  Instead  of 
getting  a  revision  downward  in  rates,  they  have  had 
to  stand  what  is  the  equivalent  of  an  increase. 

There  is  still  a  third  angle  of  the  problem,  namely 
that  only  about  half  of  each  paper’s  circulation  lies 
within  the  trading  limits  of  the  city.  All  circulation 
more  than  15  miles  from  the  city  is  of  little  value  to 
the  city  merchant.  Beyond  a  radius  of  30  miles,  cir¬ 
culation  is  more  or  less  worthless.  Nevertheless,  the 


Summary 

These  are  some  of  the  more  impKirtant  factors  that 
must  be  made  a  p>art  of  the  planning  of  every  retail 
merchant  in  1932.  They  are  all  part  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  through  which  business  now  is  struggling  and  out 
of  which  the  business  of  retail  merchandising  is  going 
to  emerge  onto  a  stronger  foundation,  of  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  public  and  more  profitable  to  the  merchant 
than  it  has  been  liefore.  In  the  final  analysis  we  need 
have  only  one  goal — to  supiply  the  consuming  public 
with  the  quality  of  merchandise  and  service  they  need, 
and  at  the  least  possible  cost.  The  retail  stores  which 
are  capably  managed  and  which  have  been  built  up 
with  this  major  purpose  in  mind  will  have  no  need  to 
worry  about  their  own  profits  or  their  future. 

Management  itself  will  undergo  a  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  before  this  readjustment  jieriod  is  ended. 
It  is  the  great  requirement  for  any  piermanent  recovery 
in  business.  Through  the  process  of  elimination  and 
through  trial  by  fire,  there  is  going  to  be  developed 
in  this  country'  the  ablest  group  of  retail  executives 
this  country  has  ever  known.  The  fact  that  in  every 
city,  even  in  the  general  depression,  one  finds  at  least 
one  store  that  is  doing  a  good  business,  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  management  that  is  in  step  with 
present  day  conditions. 

The  merchant  executive  must  know  the  fundamental 
trends  of  economic  conditions  and  must  keep  in  step 
with  them,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  view  them  as 
a  condition  and  not  as  an  insup>erable  obstacle.  Too 
many,  today,  are  spending  more  time  and  energy  in 
studying  developments  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
reparations  argument,  the  stock  market,  and  in  guesses 
as  to  when  the  depression  is  going  to  end,  than  they 
are  giving  to  the  management  of  their  own  concerns. 
They  have  left  the  helm  of  their  ship  untended,  in 
order  to  see  how  high  the  waves  are.  They  are  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  signal  of  business  recovery,  but  the  only 
s  gnal  anybody  is  going  to  have  that  the  depression  is 
over  will  come  when  he  sees  one  after  another  of  his 
cantemporaries  running  away  with  the  orders  he  has 
been  waiting  to  get.  Oar  business  is  retail  merchan¬ 
dising;  let’s  tend  to  it. 

Quality  is  the  watchword  for  1932.  Quality  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  will  justify  the  confidence  our  custo¬ 
mers  have  in  us ;  quality  of  merchandising  service, 
which  will  bring  our  goods  to  the  public  effectively  and 
at  low  cost ;  quality  of  planning,  which  will  enable  us 
to  start  now  on  the  course  that  will  lead  us  onward 
and  upward. 


EVERY  JOB 

IN  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
ACCOUNTING  1 


Regardless  of  a  store’s  accounting  requirements  .  .  . 
or  its  accounting  procedure  .  .  .  there  is  a  complete 
line  of  new  and  modern  Burroughs  machines  which 
provide  greater  speed,  accuracy,  ease  of  operation  and 
economy  for  every  job  in  department  store  accounting. 

On  accounts  receivable  there  are  Burroughs  machines 
(with  or  without  typewritten  description)  that  permit 
the  handling  of  any  kind  of  accounts  receivable 
records,  many  of  which  may  be  written  in  one 
operation. 

On  accounts  payable  there  are  Burroughs  machines 
that  write  two  or  more  related  records  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  and  assist  in  every  phase  of  purchasing  activity, 
whatever  the  problem  may  be. 

On  listing  or  non-listing  audit  of  cash,  charge,  C.O.D. 
sales  tickets,  returns,  etc.,  there  are  Burroughs  machines 
that  greatly  increase  efficiency  and  production. 

On  general  adding  and  figuring  there  is  a  complete 
line  of  sturdy,  compact,  portable  Burroughs  adding 
machines  . . .  many  models,  various  totaling  capacities 
...  all  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  Hand  or  electric 
operation  as  desired. 

For  a  demonstration  of  any  Burroughs  machine,  and 
examples  of  how  it  is  saving  time  and  money  for  other 
department  stores,  call  the  local  Burroughs  office  or 
write  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE  .  .  .  Many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of  stores  for 
postinit.  in  one  operation,  combinations  of 
records  requirinic  typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGISTER  BOOK- 
KEEPING  MACHINE 


_ _ _ _ _  .  .  Most  commonly  used 

forall  bookkeepinit  not  r^uirinc typewritten  de¬ 
scription.  Posts  combinations  of  related  records, 
in  one  operation. 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR  .  .  . 
A  lisht  key  touch  actuates  the  motor  . . .  and  the 
motor  instantly  completes  the  oi>eration.  each 
key  resisterins  its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX  ADDING 
MACHINE  .  .  .  Adds  two  sets  of  fijtures  at  one 
time  and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each  set; 
adds  itroups  of  lisures.  furnishing  a  toul  of 
each  group  and  a  grand  total  of  group  totals. 
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four  years  ago  to  an  average  stock  of  less  than  $125 - 
000  this  entire  year.  And  in  spite  of  a  natural  loss  in 
volume,  we  did  almost  -$200,000  more  volume  on  the 
small  stock.  You  can  imagine  what  this  lessened  load  of 
stock  did  to  our  occupancy  expense,  our  stock  help,  our 
breakage,  our  inventory  shortage,  and  our  markdowns. 
Inasmuch  as  we  increased  our  markup  during  this 
period,  you  can  readily  see  how  we  converted  a  de¬ 
partment  that  has  been  thrown  out  of  most  stores  as 
unprofitable,  into  a  very  worthwhile  section.  While 
this  is  an  extreme  illustration,  it  is  indicative  of  what 
can  l)e  done  in  applying  practical  and  actual  stock  con¬ 
trol  instead  of  merchandising  by  guess.  Buying  based 
on  facts  will  create  more  profit  than  buying  by  guess. 

Three  Groups  of  Stock  Records 

There  are  three  different  classes  or  groups  of  stock 
records.  The  first  is  perpetual  inventor)’  by  stock  or 
variety  numl)er.  This  is  of  use  in  large  unit  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  clerical  lalxjr  is  justified  by  the  trans¬ 
action. 

The  second  classification  is  that  of  ready-to-wear  and 
kindred  departments,  where  it  is  advisable  to  keep  mer¬ 
chandise  grouped  by  price  line  and  type. 

The  third  classification  involves  smallwares,  where 
the  other  two  records  are  too  complicated  and  where  a 
periodic  inventory  will  enable  the  buyer  to  check  up 
his  stock  against  his  purchases  and  sales,  in  order  to 
periodically  determine  how  much  he  can  reorder.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  stock  for  each  item  and  the 
reordering  of  si^ecified  (juantities,  depending  on  the 
rate  of  sales  and  the  delivery  date  of  the  article,  is  a 
good  plan,  but  can  be  applied  only  to  certain  staples 
and  even  these  have  to  l)e  watched  and  changed  con¬ 
tinually. 

The  chain  stores  and  the  retail  outlets  of  mail  order 
houses  are  chiefly  resixmsible  for  the  system  of  fre¬ 
quent  inventories  and  reorders.  With  a  comparatively 
low  grade  of  selling  help,  and  with  relatively  few 
executives  these  stores  are  able,  by  means  of  a  daily 
inventory  on  the  part  of  the  sales-girls  to  control  staple 
assortments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  average 
merchant  blush  with  shame.  They  also  employ  a  j)eri- 
odic  check  at  tirnes,  unknown  by  the  buyer,  and  penalize 
him  for  any  outs. 

Checking  Completeness  of  Stock 

About  five  years  ago  the  head  of  the  Comparison 
De|>artment  in  our  store  started  checking  monthly  a 
list  of  certain  staples  in  our  notion  department.  From 
this  has  grown  a  store- wide  monthly  check-up  on  staple 
merchamlise,  which  has  l>ecome  one  of  our  most  valu¬ 
able  aids  to  assortment  control. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  at  first  was  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  an  adequate  list  of  items  t )  l)e  termed  staples. 
This  list  must  be  worked  out  over  a  period  of  time  and 
by  7'arious  executives.  Most  buyer's  ideas  of  staples 
on  which  they  are  to  be  checked  would  surprise  you. 
Usually  they  will  blandly  tell  you  that  there  are  only 
two  or  three  staples  in  the  department.  But  a  careful 
analysis  will  show  that  even  ready-to-wear  has  a  large 
amount  of  staple  merchandise.  Black  dresses,  for  in¬ 


stance,  should  be  in  stock  in  size  assortments,  in  at 
least  two  materials  and  in  the  two  or  three  best  selling 
price  ranges.  Add  all  these  requirements  up  and  it 
w(juld  be  necessary  to  maintain  several  black  dresses 
in  stock  all  the  time,  or  be  reported  out  of  staples.  It 
is  so  easy  to  get  out  of  staples,  but  it  is  most  embarras- 
ing  for  a  merchandiser  to  have  to  explain  to  the  chief 
executives  why  be  allowed  such  conditions  to  exist. 

The  number  of  staples  we  list,  in  relation  to  the  total 
items  carried,  varies  from  five  per  cent  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  to  fifty  per  cent  in  blankets  and  bedding.  In 
numl)ers,  it  varies  from  one  hundred  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  to  over  a  thousand  in  notions  and  a  few  more 
in  housewares. 

In  some  departments,  the  identical  stcK'k  numl)er  can¬ 
not  l)e  checked  but  instead  a  definite  description  of  the 
wants  of  our  customers  by  price  line,  color,  material, 
size,  etc.,  is  listed.  Wherever  ixjssible  it  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  actual  stock  numl)ers.  When  the  list  is 
determine<l,  the  idea  should  l)e  to  get  it  large  enough 
to  give  a  fair  jncture  of  the  condition  of  the  stock  at 
the  time  of  the  check,  but  not  so  large  as  to  become 
burdensome  by  being  an  actual  audit  of  the  total  stocks. 

In  setting  up  this  system  of  staple  checking  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  very  necessary  to  find  some  unbiased 
j)erson  to  have  charge  of  it — someone  who  cannot  easily 
be  influenced  by  tbe  buying  organization,  and  who  will 
absolutely  and  fairly  report  whether  an  item  is  or  is 
not  in  stock  at  the  time  of  the  check.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  necessary  that  this  person  l)e  one  of  dignity,  fair- 
mindedness  and  sufficient  imagination  to  comprehend 
Ixjth  the  buyer’s  and  the  customer’s  jx)int  of  view.  In 
our  store  we  have  centered  this  resixinsibility  iqK)n  the 
head  of  our  comparison  shopping  department.  It  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  assistant  who  has 
one  hel])er.  One  evil  to  watch  when  using  the  staple 
merchandise  check  is  to  avoid  its  l)eing  abused  to 
justify  high  stocks  or  old  merchandise.  The  term 
“staple”  should  mean  fast  moving,  wanted  and  de- 
sin'ole  merchandise,  not  slow  selling. 

Effective  Aids  in  Maintaining  Assortments 

1  he  monthly  rejxjrt  of  staples  gives  the  total  nuinl)er 
of  items  checked,  the  mm.her  found  not  to  be  in  stock 
and  the  percentage  this  number  bears  to  the  total  list. 
W  e  e.x[>ect  to  be  out  one  or  two  i)er  cent,  we  tolerate 
five  per  cent.  If  out  ten  per  cent  or  more,  an  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  merchandise  manager  is  due  to  the  general 
manager. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  what  tyj)e  of  record  is  installed 
to  accomplish  these  purposes;  hundreds  of  good  plans 
are  available  to  any  one  of  you.  But  the  important 
thing  is  to  systematically  use  whatever  plan  you  adopt 
and  see  that  the  buyers  and  assistants  use  it. 

In  addition  to  stock  control,  the  following  have  Ixen 
found  to  be  effective  aids  in  maintaining  adequate  as¬ 
sortments.  Some  stores  have  had  exceptionally  g  >od 
success  by  advertising  regular  prices  on  staple  every¬ 
day  items  and  listing  a  large  assortment  to  show  the 
CO  npleteness  of  their  sttx'ks.  This  has  the-  advantage 
of  creating  goodwill  by  serving  all  the  customers’  needs 
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and  at  the  same  time  contributes  profit  because  we  sell 
items  at  a  regular  markup. 

Correlation  between  assortments  of  forward  and  re¬ 
serve  stock  and  sales  is  of  vital  importance  to  good 
stock  control — too  often  reserve  stock  becomes  lost  or 
overlooked,  or  is  not  available  to  salespeople.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  many  items  in  reserve  stock  not 
sampled  on  the  selling  floor. 

Heads  of  stock  should  stop  competition  regularly  on 
their  own  merchanclise  .and  report  in  detail  to  the  buyer 
and  merchandiser.  This  in  addition  to  Comparison 
office  shopping.  Better  than  most  anyone  else,  these 
heads  of  stock  know  values  and  can  judge  their  own 
assortments  as  against  competition.  It  also  gives  them 
more  confidence  in  their  own  assortments. 

We  have  a  form  of  “low  and  out”  report  which  is 
turned  in  daily  by  our  heads  of  stock.  These  reports 
are  on  merchandise  which  that  person  thinks  too  low 
to  last  until  we  inventory  it  in  the  regular  way.  These 
help  us  materially  in  lowering  the  number  of  “wants”, 
and  they  help  to  keep  down  the  number  of  “outs”  on 
staple  merchandise. 

We  make  it  a  point  tc  have  buyers  and  assistants 
periodically  go  among  the  salespeople  and  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  fast  moving  items.  And  at  the  same  time  they 
ask  for  suggestions  as  to  what  items  would  sell  well 
in  promotions.  Recentlv  we  were  quite  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  unusually  good  response  to  our  asking 
for  lists  of  “new”  items,  which  our  customers  might 
buy  if  w'e  had  them. 


Special  orders — ordering  merchandise  especially  for 
a  customer,  can  be  much  of  a  nuisance,  and  also  a 
heavy  expense.  But  it  also  builds  goodwill.  We  think 
it  real  service  to  be  able  to  say  that  “if  we  do  not  have 
it,  and  it  is  made,  we  can  secure  it  for  you.” 

Use  the  shopping  bureau — regularly  rather  than 
spasmodically,  ilany  stores  keep  a  file  of  these  reports 
by  departments,  which  not  only  furnish  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  for  follow-up,  but  also  furnish  the  department 
accurate  information  on  prices  of  articles  by  competi¬ 
tors,  which  is  valuable  in  holding  a  sale. 

We  found  assortment  tests  of  each  department  at 
regular  intervals  thru  our  shopping  bureau,  to  be  of 
immense  benefit.  In  these  tests  we  shop  our  store  and 
our  competitors  from  a  standpoint  of  number  of  price 
lines  and  the  completeness  of  each  size  and  color,  want¬ 
ed  styles,  novelties,  etc.  These  tests  have  frequently 
disclosed  pt)or  assortments  in  many  departments. 

.1  successful  'leant  slip  system  will  help  in  maintaip- 
ing  the  necessary  assortments.  Success  in  want  slips 
seems  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  supervision,  follow-up, 
recording,  and  selling  the  idea.  The  desires,  needs,  and 
opinions  of  our  customers  should  always  be  sought  in 
every  possible  way,  because  they  are  the  source  of  the 
most  valuable  information  that  we  can  secure  to  help 
us  have  proper  assortments. 

Customers’  unfilled  mail  and  telephone  orders  are  a 
distinct  check  on  incomplete  assortments. 

Merchandise  managers  should  check  more  definitely 
the  buyer’s  knowledge  of  best  selling  sizes,  prices,  etc. 


The  House  of  Thoughtful  Service 

In  the  Center  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  District 

HOTEL 

Goverhor  Climtom 

one  of  New  York's  Finest  Hotels 

1200  Roomsp  each  with  Radio^  Bath,  Seryidor,  Circulating  Ice- Water 

▲ 

$^00 

FROM  DAILY 

THREE  POPULAR  PRICED  DINING  ROOMS 
SERVE  DELICIOUS  FOOD  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

31sf  STREET  and  7th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENN  R.  R.  STATION  .  .  .  B.  flc  O.  BUSES  STOP  AT  DOOR  .  .  .  NEAR  EVERYTHING 
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Costs  of  Special  Promotion 

In  this  period  of  declining  profit,  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  the  relation  of  expense  and  profit  in  handling 
sale  or  promotional  items,  agfainst  those  of  regular 
items. 

Occupancy — It  takes  less  space  to  handle  a  low  stock 
with  occasional  promotions  than  it  does  to  have  con¬ 
stant  sale  merchandise  rolling  in  your  stock  rooms. 
Breakage  and  shortage  are  much  less  in  handling  re¬ 
gular  stock  than  they  are  in  handling  promotional  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Selling — Regular  volume  on  regular  merchandise 
permits  and  can  support  regular  salesforce,  well  train¬ 
ed  and  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stocks  and  sell¬ 
ing  points.  Spasmodic  volume  by  sales  necessitates 
adding  less  skillful  and  less  experienced  help  part  of 
the  time. 

Stock  and  Clerical  help  is  not  required  so  much  for 
regular  stock  as  it  is  for  constant  sales.  Frequent 
sales  with  intervening  dull  periods,  make  it  inconveni¬ 
ent  to  maintain  an  efficient  delivery. 

Of  vital  consideration  also,  in  connection  with  profit, 
is  the  fact  that  the  markup  on  regular  merchandise  is 
usually  a  lot  better  than  it  is  on  sale  merchandise.  In¬ 
cidentally,  cash  discounts  are  less  on  promotional  or 
special  purchases,  than  on  regular  merchandise. 

Bargain  sales  and  price  appeal  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  regular,  well  organized,  and  well  conducted 
sales  events.  These  recognized  events  should  l)e  mostly 
upon  merchandise  of  regular  quality  carried  in  regular 
stock,  and  sold  below  the  regular  price.  While  this  has 
certain  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  markup,  it  has 
many  m  jre  advantages  in  its  favor,  A  successful  pro¬ 
motional  item  should  have  back  of  it  a  large  demand. 
It  must  be  style  right  and  it  must  have  price  appeal. 

Below  are  some  of  the  chief  benefits  which  may  Ik- 
derived  from  promotions  and  also  some  of  the  unfav¬ 
orable  aspects  of  such  methods  of  securing  volume. 

Advantages  of  Promotions 

Increase  volume 

Increase  customers 

Increase  goodwill  if  properly  done  and  not 
overdone 

Stimulate  regular  business,  especially  in  dull 
season 

Advertise  store  favorably,  if  the  right  .stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  and  style 

Disadvantages  of  Promotions 

Decreases  markup 

Increases  reductions  or  markdowns 

Piles  up  stock  and  makes  incomplete  assort¬ 
ments 

Hurts  goodwill  if  too  frequent  on  regular 
merchandise,  or  poor  standard 

Encourages  competitive  price  cuts 

Customers  “wait  for  sales”  instead  of  buying 
regular  merchandise 

Regular  customers  see  merchandise  advertised 
for  less  than  they  previously  paid 


Causes  overbought  condition  and  necessitates  | 

starving  regular  stocks  R 

Unsatisfactory  service 

The  Ten  Commandments  of  Effective  Turnover  ! 

When  we  have  our  money  in  buying  power  and  not 
in  stock,  we  then  have  appropriations  for  promotional 
items  and  do  not  have  to  starve  our  regular  stocks. 
'Furnover  and  adequate  stocks  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
I'en  Commandments  of  turnover  are — 

1.  Locate  fast  moving  lines 

2.  Push  by  salespeople,  followup  closely,  and 
sell  what  our  customers  want  and  not  what 
we  want  them  to  buy 

3.  Keep  the  stock  clean,  attractive  and  new 
and  display  properly 

4.  Weed  out  unprofitable  lines 

5.  Markdown  merchandise  right  and  prompt¬ 
ly 

6.  Watch  current  slumps  carefully 

7.  Establish  definite  price  lines 

8.  Have  stock  records  that  are  efficient  | 

9.  Buy  only  in  the  quantities  you  sell.  If  | 
mistake  is  made,  acknowledge  error  and 
rectify — buyer  is  no  good  unless  he  makes 
mistakes 

10.  Never  starve  your  assortment  and  never 
overload  it.  Anybody,  (clerks  even)  can 

buy  two  years’  supply.  Buyer  is  to  keep  I 
down  investment,  make  turnover  and  ' 

profit,  and  keep  up  assortment  so  as  not  ; 

to  lose  trade  or  standing. 

'I'hose  stores  who  are  coming  out  best  in  these  times 
appreciate  more  than  anyone  else  that,  in  addition  to 
bargain  or  sales  appeal,  there  are  the  following  import¬ 
ant  considerations: 

Right  Merchandise — right  as  to  quantity,  right 
in  style,  quality,  liauty  and  character. 

Right  Price — considering  competition  and 
store  clientele.  Without  correct  style, 
quality  and  price  lose  much  effectiveness. 
Quality  should  conform  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  standards  of  the  store,  especially  in 
regard  to  material  and  workmanship. 

Value  should  be  such  as  to  enable  a  store 
to  offer  to  its  customers  good  value,  in 
return  for  their  money,  give  it  a  fair 
profit  and  build  good  will. 

Right  Presentation — Know  the  merchandise, 
its  style  value,  its  use,  and  its  adaptations. 

Right  Service — Our  merchandise  may  be 
right,  our  prices  right,  and  our  presenta¬ 
tion  right,  but  if  the  service  that  fol¬ 
lows  be  faulty,  or  altogether  wrong,  then 
we  cannot  hope  to  attain  satisfaction, 
goodwill  and  profit.  Service  should  be 
alert,  active,  intelligent  and  complete. 
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The  Way  With  People  ^ 

(Continued  from  page  176) 

her  present  job  a  good  place  to  begin  to  appear  as  a 
cheerful,  attractive  person.  If  she  didn’t  change  here 
she  would  go  on  to  another  position  where  she  would 
meet  with  the  same  unhappiness  because  of  her  self- 
pity. 

She  had  the  intelligence  to  get  a  perspective  on  her¬ 
self,  and  the  will-power  to  try  to  change,  and  in  a 
year  and  a  half  she  worked  out  her  home  situation  and 
has  become  an  alive,  smiling,  successful  woman.  I  have 
never  since  made  any  reference  to  her  situation,  have 
acted  as  though  our  talk  did  not  occur,  so  that  she  has 
no  occasion  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  reminder  that  I 
know  a  good  deal  about  her  which  is  unpleasant  ancient 
history.  Her  associates  have  forgotten  to  be  sorry  for 
her  and  go  to  her  with  their  own  troubles  instead. 

Impersonal  Fairness  Essential 

It  is  essential  to  interpret  people’s  behavior  and 
attitudes  of  mind  in  relation  to  their  background,  if  we 
are  to  understand  them  at  all,  and  assist  them  in  getting 
a  |)erspective  on  their  own  situation.  To  obtain  such 
background  requires  that  we  win  people’s  confidence, 
otherwise  they  cannot  speak  freely  of  thoughts,  feelings 
and  home  situations  which  may  seem  a  discredit  to 
themselves  or  their  families.  Throughout  such  confer¬ 
ences,  understanding,  tolerance  and  helpfulness  must  be 
basic  in  our  attitude,  and  we  must  justify  the  confi¬ 
dences  they  give.  Their  problems  must  still  be  their  own 
property,  even  though  they  have  told  them  to  us. 
When  any  one  of  us  can  become  an  impersonal  listener 
to  whom  people  are  able  to  talk  freely,  who  will  permit 
them  emotional  vent  and  not  sit  in  judgment  on  what 
they  say  or  do,  and  who  will  let  them  talk  themselves 
out,  in  the  meantime  helping  them  to  clarify  their  own 
thinking,  we  shall  be  giving  a  great  service.  We 
have  all  met  the  stranger  in  the  railway  train  who  is 
moved  to  tell  us  his  intimate  thoughts,  because  he 
realizes  we  know  nothing  about  him  and  will  probably 
never  see  him  again.  We  represent  to  him  the  im¬ 
personal,  non-critical — but  human — listening  post. 

When  someone  comes  to  us  very  much  upset  because 
he  feels  he  has  been  treated  unfairly,  we  must  not 
resend  emotionally  and  get  stirred  up,  or  we  shall  be 
taking  one  side  without  knowing  the  other.  We  must 
not  attempt  to  advise  before  we  have  enough  knowl¬ 
edge  to  give  us  a  backgp-ound  picture  of  the  situation 
in  which  this  person  is  involved. 

You  can  probably  think  of  people  in  your  list  of 
acquaintances  who  are  constantly  making  a  play  for 
sympathy.  It  is  their  role.  Let  me  illustrate  by  telling 
you  of  an  old  woman  who  used  to  clean  china  and 
glassware  in  our  basement.  She  was  a  plain,  colorless 
little  woman  with  no  personality.  Frequently  someone 
stop]-.ed  to  tell  me  a  tale  of  poor  Mrs.  Jones’  poverty, 
how  she  was  too  ill  to  work  and  too  poor  to  stay  at 
home,  how  she  often  cried  at  her  work.  When  some 
kind-hearted  soul  stopped  to  ask  the  trouble,  she  would 
relate  some  part  of  her  sad  story.  She  was  taken  ill, 
and  the  employees  in  the  basement  took  up  a  collection, 
without  permission  from  the  office,  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  Mrs.  Jones’  door.  The  store  nurse  visited  her 
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Express  Charges? 

Hundreds  of  stores  now  in¬ 
struct  manufacturers  to  ship  in 

Allcraft 

Corrugated  Boxes 

These  boxes  are  stronger  than  the 
old  style  fibre  box — they  cost  your 
vendor  no  more — yet  they  are 
lighter  in  weight  so  that  YOU  SAVE 
EXPRESS  CHARGES  ON  EVERY 
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and  discovered  that  she  owned  her  own  little  home  and 
had  been  living  with  her  nephew  who  paid  for  his 
board  and  room,  and  that  to  all  appearances  she  was 
quite  comfortably  situated.  What  then  was  the  reason 
for  her  play  for  sympathy? 

My  theory  is  that  she  had  never  received  much  atten¬ 
tion,  because  she  was  too  drab  and  unattractive.  She 
may  have  discovered,  when  she  cried  over  something 
one  day  at  her  work,  that  she  gained  sympathy  from  her 
associates.  She  was  often  lonely  and  felt  sorry  for 
herself,  so  she  imagined  a  sad  story  to  relate  while 
she  wept,  and  so  received  more  and  more  attention 
and  sympathy.  Thus  it  was  that  she  found  satisfaction 
in  playing  the  role  of  a  penniless  old  woman. 

For  several  years  we  have  tried  to  have  especially 
attractive  young  women  in  several  of  our  departments. 
Yet  the  majority  of  them  have  done  less  well  in  the 
selling  job  than  their  less  attractive  sisters.  They  do 
not  give  the  attentive  services,  they  are  not  so  interested 
in  helping  the  customer,  they  aren’t  willing  to  work  as 
hard.  Why?  They  are  probably  too  absorbed  in  them¬ 
selves — they  haven’t  had  to  be  so  nice  to  people  to  get 
attention.  The  unattractive  person  must  compensate 
for  her  limitations  in  appearance  through  personality 
development,  a  charm  of  manner,  a  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness,  a  desire  to  understand  others,  so  that  others  will 
wish  to  be  with  her  even  though  she  isn’t  fair  to 
gaze  upon. 

Someone  may  tell  of  trouble  she  has  had  with  others, 
exaggerating  her  side  of  the  story  to  cover  up  mistakes 
she  has  made  in  causing  trouble.  A  supervisor  corrects 
an  employee  and  the  employee  says,  “Well,  he  never 
did  like  me.  He’s  always  picking  on  me.”  These  re¬ 
actions  show  the  old  human  characteristic  of  proving 
to  ourselves  that  the  other  person  is  wrong.  If  we 
didn’t  prove  it  that  way  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
we  were  wrong.  And  that  is  uncomfortable — it  breaks 
down  our  self-confidence,  and  hurts  our  pride. 

Over>Reacting  to  a  Situation 

Many  women  weep  when  they  are  criticized,  many 
men  get  angry  and  swear.  Why?  Their  capacity  for 
thinking  fails  them,  they  cannot  answer  the  criticism 
mentally,  and  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that  they 
are  wrong.  They  take  an  emotional  escape  which  in¬ 
dicates  to  the  world  that  they  have  been  badly  treated. 
They  react  with  behavior  which  may  arouse  sympathy 
and  bring  people  to  their  side  of  the  issue. 

Severed  years  ago,  I  had  to  talk  with  a  young  woman 
about  her  appearance.  She  was  untidy  in  the  care  of 
her  hair  and  nails  as  well  as  her  dress.  She  w'as  much 
upset  by  the  interview,  even  though  I  dealt  with  her 
very  considerately.  She  left  the  office  with  flushed 
cheeks,  showing  resentment  in  every  word  and  action. 
By  the  time  she  had  reached  her  department  she  was 
weeping  violently  and  was  just  able  to  sob  out  to  her 
buyer  that  she  had  been  terribly  bawled  out  in  the 
office.  The  buyer  telephoned  at  once  to  tell  me  that  I 
had  no  business  to  be  mean  to  one  of  his  good  sales¬ 
people,  and  wanted  to  know  why  I  had  treated  her  so 
badly.  I  told  him  that  I  had  handled  the  interview 
tactfully,  but  that  the  gprl  apparently  had  been  un¬ 
willing  to  face  the  facts  about  herself,  wanted  to  get 
even  with  me  (the  reaction  of  instinctive  self-protec¬ 
tion,  not  a  result  of  conscious  thinking),  and  therefore 


she  had  played  the  jart  of  an  abused  person,  to  prove 
to  her  associate  how.  unfairly  she  had  been  treated. 

'I'his  girl  did  what  I  call  over-reacting  to  a  situation: 
The  thing  that  happened  to  her  did  not  warrant  such  an 
explosion.  There  was  doubtless  another  factor  in  the 
case,  that  she  was  already  upset  about  something  else 
when  I  talked  to  her,  and  the  interview  was  merely  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  hack.  I  believe  that  her 
lack  of  interest  in  her  appearance  was  due  to  an  upset 
condition  at  home,  which  was  absorbing  her  attention 
and  wearing  her  out  emotionally.  She  did  not  have 
enough  energy  to  keep  herself  fit.  Any  emotional  re¬ 
action  which  is  greater  than  the  situation  warrants,  is 
explained  by  emotional  instability  already  existing. 

•  Someone  may  tell  you  that  he  just  can’t  work  with 
another  person — the  other  person  is  so  mean.  He  then 
relates  some  trivial  incident  to  prove  the  meanness. 
There  is  little  use  in  arguing  tliat  his  feeling  is  not 
justified  by  the  incident.  You  must  probe  into  the 
situation  and  find  what  has  happened  to  warrant  such 
depth  of  feeling  before  you  can  change  his  attitude. 

Summary 

I  have  attempted  to  show,  very  unscientifically,  that 
to  help  people  adjust  themselves  to  situations,  we  must 
be  fully  informed  as  to  the  situation.  We  must  be 
impersonal,  unemotional,  sympathetic,  uncritical,  have 
helpful  suggestions  which  have  an  actual  bearing  on 
the  case,  and  we  must  respect  any  confidence  received. 

We  must  see  the  individual’s  behavior  in  relation  to 
his  own  background  and  the  forces  which  have  been  at 
work  on  him  all  his  life.  We  must  recognize  his 
emotional  behavior  as  a  play  to  cover  his  own  limita¬ 
tions,  as  a  refuge  from  his  fears,  as  an  escape  from 
his  difficulties.  The  more  emotionally  upset  he  is,  the 
more  must  we  stabilize  him  before  he  can  be  helped 
through  the  process  of  thinking.  He  must  be  spared 
from  all  possible  blows  at  his  pride,  and  he  must  have 
his  self-cpnfidence  and  self-respect  maintained  and  in 
many  cases  added  to.  Last,  and  mightily  important,  he 
must  be  treated  as  an  intelligent  equal. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

■ASSISTANT  TO  OWNER,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  BUYER 

Mr.  Merchant:  I  am  seeking  a  position  as  assistant  to  owner, 
suiK  rintendent,  or  buyer.  I  have  twenty-eight  years’  experience 
in  general  department  store  work,  during  fifteen  years  of  which 
I  was  superintendent  and  assistant  to  owners.  My  experience 
covers  buying  of  toilet  ginxls,  stationery,  silks,  and  store  sup- 
Iilies,  also  maintenance,  credit  department,  employment,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  all  general  department  store  work.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  medium  and  better  class  of  merchandise. 
C- 16-32. 

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE  BUYER 

At  present  with  large  dejiartnient  store  in  Boston  and  former 
connections  with  leading  department  stores  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  imported  and  domestic 
wares  and  market.  A  complete  understanding  of  operating  fig¬ 
ures  and  their  application  to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
china  and  glassware  department.  Experience  has  been  with 
good  stores  and  now  prepared  for  similar  position.  Willing  to 
locate  anywhere.  C-17-32. 
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Merchandising  of  Electrical  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  164) 

should  indicate  to  department  stores  that  they  have 
a  real  problem  in  consumer  financing.  The  objection 
“cost  of  current”  suggests  that  they  should  cooperate 
with  public  service  companies  in  developing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rates  and  in  reducing  rates  to  consumers. 

From  the  above  review  of  market  facts,  it  is  clear 
that ; 

(1)  The  American  home  offers  a  large  unde¬ 
veloped  market  for  electrical  appliances. 

(2)  The  appliances  most  aggressively  adver¬ 
tised  and  merchandised  have,  by  far,  the 
widest  distribution.  This  points  very  de¬ 
finitely  the  way  by  which  the  market  can 
be  cultivated  for  much  larger  purposes. 

(3)  Inadequate  instruction  to  educate  the 
housewife  in  the  effective  use  of  appli¬ 
ances  she  possesses,  is  reflected  in  many 
abandoned  appliances  found  in  the  homes. 

(In  the  consumer  interview  it  was  found 
that  many  appliances  were  owned  but  not 
used  regularly.  This  situation  seems  to 
indicate  that  merchandisers  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  sale  is  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess.) 

(4)  The  electrical  industry  has  moved  ahead 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  It  has  engineered 
mechanical  changes  and  has  engaged  in 
extensive  and  effective  merchandising. 

(5)  The  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  prob¬ 
lem  has  simplified  the  service  problem 
which,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  business, 
was  considered  a  draw-back  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Consumer  demand  and  consumer  acceptance  for  the 
majority  of  electrical  appliances  has  been  developed. 
This  has  been  done  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
public  service  companies,  manufacturers,  and  other 
merchandisers.  The  experimental  aspects  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  largely  in  the  background.  The  production 
mechanism  has  been  developed  and  we  are  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  distribution  and  sales  problem.  A 
great  market  exists.  What  can  department  stores  do  to 
cultivate  this  vast  potential  market?  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  that  the  various  elements  of  retailing  be 
toned  up  or  readjusted  The  nature  of  this  change 
is  indicated  below  and  in  subsequent  articles  detailed 
discussion  will  be  given  of  the  various  store  functions 
in  their  relation  to  electrical  merchandising. 

Market  Preparedness 

Financing  Consumer  Purchases  of  Electrical  Goods 

As  was  indicated  above,  some  form  of  financing  is 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  electrical  goods 
market.  Incomes,  wages  and  salaries  have  been  slashed, 
but  the  desire  for  economy  and  economical  and  con¬ 
venient  ways  of  doing  things  is  great.  It  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  a  specialized  view  of  the  problem.  This 
means  that  the  store  should  study  carefully  the  de¬ 
cline  in  money  income  and  purchasing  power.  Per¬ 
haps  traditional  methods  of  financing  are  inadequate 
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Time  and  again  I  am  called  to  help  arrange 
schedules  and  tours  .  .  .  make  reservations 
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service  that  give  added  comfort  to  guests. 
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and  departments  stores  should  lead  in  the  readjustment 
of  consumer  financing. 

There  are  several  feasible  methods  of  financing  by 
department  stores.  A  department  store  may  develop 
its  owji  financing  plan.  In  some  cities,  commercial 
l«mks  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  department  stores 
and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  handle  deferred  pay¬ 
ments  on  electrical  appliances.  The  finance  companies 
are  willing  to  deal  in  paper  based  on  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods.  Personal  loan  companies  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  enter  the  field  of  financing  consumers 
in  the  purchase  of  electrical  appliances.  Utilities  in 
many  cities  have  offered  to  take  over  the  financing  of 
consumers  in  department  store  sales  of  appliances. 

Because  of  the  value  of  continuous  customer  contact, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  department  stores  to  control 
their  own  financing.  Financing  by  outside  agencies 
generally  means  that  the  payment  is  made  direct  to 
them  and,  hence,  as  soon  as  the  appliance  is  delivered 
the  store  may  lose  customer  contact.  This  may  prove 
detrimental.  Further,  the  store,  because  of  long  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  customer,  may  tolerate  some  laxity  in 
payments.  This  is  not  the  case  with  outside  companies. 
They  frequently  antagonize  the  consumer  and  this  re¬ 
acts  unfavorably  to  the  store.  Whether  or  not  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  being  carried  on  a  finance  plan,  he  holds  the 
store  responsible  in  their  relations.  Hence,  good-will 
can  be  maintained  more  easily  when  the  store  retains 
its  own  payment  plans  and  policies. 

The  principle  of  installment  selling  should  be  de- 
velojied  more  vigorously.  Many  merchants  and  especi¬ 
ally  dejiartment  store  chains,  have  found  that  install¬ 
ment  selling  in  the  case  of  appliances  is  very  desirable. 
This  would  not  l)e  so,  were  it  not  for  the  utility  of  the 
appliance.  Once  a  customer  has  an  ownership  interest 
in  an  appliance,  he  will  make  many  sacrifices  before  he 
will  renounce  his  payments  and  give  up  that  appliance. 
Surveys  conducted  in  various  communities  support  the 
statement  that  installment  payments  are  being  main¬ 
tained. 

Servicing 

Customer  contact  is  as  valuable  in  servicing  as  it  is 
in  financing.  Servicing  offers  a  good  customer  relat¬ 
ionship  because  it  gives  the  store  an  opportunity  to 
keep  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  offers  a  means 
of  suggesting  other  appliances,  and  tends  to  keep  the 
customer  satisfied  with  the  appliances  already  owned. 
When  servicing  is  assigned  to  those  outside  the  store, 
it  may  happen  that  the  customer  will  not  be  handled  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  store. 

Many  engaged  in  servicing  are  also  interested  in 
selling  appliances.  They  may  sell  by  catalog  or  may 
have  a  connection  with  some  local  distributor.  Cases 
are  one  record  in  which  these  service  men  have  spoken 
unfavorably  of  appliances  purchased  at  the  department 
store.  Although  not  a  universal  danger,  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  department  store 
formulates  its  service  program.  The  service  problem  is 
especially  difficult  for  smaller  stores  and  in  smaller 
towns  where  service  men  have  been  important  mer¬ 
chandising  factors. 

Electrical  Appliance  Department 

The  organized  selling  of  appliances  by  department 
stores  is  in  such  an  embryonic  stage  that  the  location 


of  this  department  has  received  but  little  attention.  .-\ 
preliminary  survey  conducted  by  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  indicates  that  some  stores 
feature  appliances  in  the  home  furnishings  division, 
others  maintain  separate  household  appliance  dejiart- 
ments,  while  still  others  display  appliances  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  departments.  These  variations  in  hKation  may 
be  well  adapted  to  particular  stores.  However,  our 
l)o‘nt  of  emphasis  is  that  the  location  of  the  electrical 
goods  department  should  receive  studied  attention. 
.Should  it  l)e  a  separate  department?  Should  it  l)e  a 
part  of  the  home  furnishings  division?  These  and 
other  questions  must  be  answered  before  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  adequately  cultivate  the  appliance 
market.  They  involve  problems  of  store  traffic,  con¬ 
sumer  interest,  display  opportunities  and  organization 
of  personnel. 

Sales  Promotion 

Retail  sales  promotion  must  be  thoroughly  reor¬ 
ganized,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  electrical  appliance 
selling  opportunity.  The  technique  of  salesmanship  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  sales  training  must  be  fitted  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  this  market.  The  selling  process  must  be 
re''ognized  as  the  process  of  making  a  buyer  conscious 
of  his  need  for  electrical  appliances,  demonstrating  to 
him  the  suitability  of  the  store’s  product  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  that  need,  and  maintaining  a  sales  view¬ 
point  that  will  insure  continuous  satisfaction  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  in  many  cases  to  employ  a 
sjjecialized  type  of  training  for  those  engaged  in  selling 
aopliances.  This  training  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
store  training.  In  some  instances  it  is  sponsored  by 
the  manufacturer,  who  may  also  employ  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  to  work  in  the  store  and  to  offer  assistance  to  re¬ 
gular  store  salespeople.  The  National  Electric  Light 
.‘\ss(Kiation  has  prepared  an  excellent  sales  training 
course  for  those  engaged  in  appliance  selling.  This 
course  is  available  to  department  stores. 

Selling  appliances  by  department  stores  offers  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  many  selling  methods,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  which  depends  iqx)n  local  conditions.  Some 
stores  sell  by  sample  and.  in  harmony  with  present 
economic  conditions.  m?intain  resale  departments. 
Manufacturers  frequently  employ  outside  salesmen 
who  sell  for  the  store,  but  under  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Manufacturers  may  furnish  demonstrators, 
displays  and  cooperate  in  the  newspaper  advertising 
and  other  forms  of  publicity. 

Many  stores  use  house-to-house  salespeople  and  they 
have  been  found  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of 
heavier  appliances,  where  the  factor  of  home  demon¬ 
stration  is  so  important.  As  a  compromise,  demon¬ 
strators  may  be  used  who  are  instructed  to  demonstrate 
and  explain,  but  not  to  take  final  orders. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  house-to-house  selling. 
It  may  result  in  too  high  selling  cost.  This  type  of 
selling  may  be  offensive  to  many  of  the  store’s  per¬ 
manent  customers,  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  carry 
the  policies  of  the  store  into  house-to-house  selling. 
With  the  change  in  modes  of  living  it  is  also  difficult 
to  secure  an  audience  with  the  housewife.  (Many 
house-to-house  salespeople  call  in  the  evening,  because 
it  is  easy  to  get  the  family  together  and  the  purchase 
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of  h  lusehold  appliances  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
family  discussion.)  There  is  a  danger  in  hiring  part 
time  and  specialty  salesmen  on  a  commission  basis,  in 
that  their  desire  to  sell  may  result  in  a  type  of  sales 
pressure  obnoxious  to  the  consumer.  Whether  or  not 
outside  salesmen  are  used,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
of  the  large  appliances  require  “specialty”  selling.  The 
elements  of  value  in  a  product  must  lie  pointed  out, 
a  consumer  must  be  shown  definitely  how  the  product 
supplies  a  certain  need. 

Advertising  Copy 

If  |)ersonal  selling  requires  improvement  in  order  to 
prepare  itself  for  this  market,  advertising  copy  must 
receive  even  more  attention  Recently  department  store 
copy  has  been  the  object  of  much  criticism.  Its  theme 
is  too  often  only  price  and  in  text  it  is  meaningless 
and  unimaginative.  If  there  was  ever  an  opportunity 
to  inject  news,  into  advertising  copy,  it  certainly  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  advertising  of  electrical  appliances. 

It  is  not  store  egoism  or  bold-face  boasts  about 
quality,  service,  or  price— fundamentally,  it  is  news, 
news  about  merchandise,  about  the  store,  its  service, 
events,  etc.  Dull  advertising,  self-satisfied  advertising, 
advertising  which  reads  like  a  page  in  a  catalogue,  is 
not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

An  outstanding  retail  success  in  the  United  States 
owes  its  tremendous  volume  largely  to  “news”  adver¬ 
tising — the  brightest,  shrewdest,  merriest  advertising 
that  ever  put  a  high  polish  on  a  dull  subject — adver¬ 
tising  that  competes  with  the  news  columns  and  is 
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actually  more  interesting  than  many  a  reporter’s  story. 

The  possibitities  of  effective  copy  in  the  advertising 
of  electrical  goods  are  intensified  because  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  advertising  of  electrical  goods  must,  of 
necessity,  be  of  a  pioneer  nature.  Pioneer  advertising 
introduces  an  idea  which  antiquates  previous  concep¬ 
tions.  Methods  which  were  accepted  as  having  been 
the  only  ones  possible,  are  now  shown  to  have  been 
crude.  Shortcomings,  tolerated  as  having  been  neces¬ 
sary,  are  now  demonstrated  to  have  been  overcome, — 
For  generations  the  broom  was  accepted  proverbially 
by  the  housewife  as  the  proper  tool  for  sweeping.  To 
sell  carpet  sweepers,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  dust¬ 
less  sweeping  was  more  scientific  than  the  broom  and 
when  vacuum  cleaners  were  offered,  the  housewife  had 
to  be  convinced  that  there  was  still  too  little  dirt  re¬ 
moved  from  the  carpet  and  too  much  dust  l)eing  raised 
by  the  old  methods.  As  long  as  she  felt  satisfied  with 
the  dust  that  remained  in  the  car^^et,  she  was  satisfied 
to  use  a  carpet  sweeper  but  as  soon  as  she  was  shown 
that  dirt  really  settled  into  the  floor  covering  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  removed  with  air  suction,  she 
was  ready  to  accept  vacuum  cleaners.  'I'liis  same  rea¬ 
soning  can  l)e  applied  to  practically  all  of  our  present 
day  electrical  appliances. 

Why  Sell  “Piece  Meal”? 

An  analysis  of  the  dqwrtment  store  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  conducted  by  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee,  indicates  that  the  sale  of  plectrical 
appliances  has  lieen  approached  piece  meal.  The  sale 
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SQUARE 


116  W.34th  St. 

(at  Broadway] 
New  York  City 

CHick*ring  4-4100 


”your  kind  of  Hotel?” — 

Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  hotel  you’d  like  to  stay  at  when  in  New  York? 

NEAR  EVERYTHING.  Directly  opposite  Macy’s,  in  the  heart 
of  the  retail  and  wholesale  district.  On  all  transit  lines. 

REASONABLE  RATES.  Single  rooms,  $2,  $2.50,  $3  and  $3.50. 
Double  rooms  $3,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50  and  $5.  Large  outside 
rooms. 

COZY,  QUIET  ROOMS.  34th  Street  is  busy  by  day  but  quiet 
at  night.  You  will  sleep. 

Drop  me  a  line  as  to  when  yon  are  coming,  and  type  of  room  required, 
and  we’ll  be  all  ready  for  your  arrival. 

IGNATIUS  M.  WIESE,  Manager 

Herald  Square  Hotel 
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of  two  or  three  appliances  at  a  special  price  is  a  wholly 
inadequate  method  of  meeting  the  larger  problem. 
When  the  consumer  has  bought  the  bargin,  the  home 
is  still  incomplete  electrically. 

The  electric  iron  is  invented  and  the  industry  im¬ 
mediately  turns  to  this  device.  It  is  advertised  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally.  It  is  distributed  by  all  the  various 
classes  of  the  trade.  It  is  offered  in  house-to-house 
drives.  Eventually  the  electric  iron,  because  of  its  in¬ 
herent  usefullness  to  women  and  its  desirability  to 
the  industry  as  a  consumer  of  current,  reaches  a  high 
place  among  the  labor  saving  electrical  appliances.  So 
it  goes  with  each  new  device.  In  the  end,  we  find  that 
each  woman,  out  of  a  mystifying  multiplicity  of  items, 
brands,  sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  use,  has 
dragged  together  for  herself  some  sort  of  electrical 
equipment  for  the  home. 

Let  us  contrast  this  method  with  the  way  in  which 
she  buys  other  things.  For  example,  she  is  interested 
in  spring  apparel.  She  does  not  buy  each  item  piece 
meal,  rather  she  conceives  the  idea  of  an  ensemble 
based  on  harmony,  contrast  and  suitability  to  herself 
and  needs.  She  is  interested  in  redecorating  her  home, 
or  a  room.  She  consults  an  interior  decorator  and  plans 
each  piece  with  reference  to  the  whole.  Why  should 
this  simple  principle  be  ignored  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances  ?  Each  home  and  each  room  has  a  well 
defined  set  of  requirements  calling  for  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  stores  to  point 
out  to  customers  the  desirability  of  purchasing  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  on  a  larger  basis?  It  is  believed  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  consumer  financing 
of  electrical  appliances  will  follow  not  a  single  ap¬ 
pliance,  but  the  requirements  of  the  consumer  for  a 
whole  set  of  appliances. 

The  adaption  of  electricity  to  the  problem  of  living, 
involves  elements  of  human  happiness,  beauty,  labor 
saving  and  convenience.  Actually,  the  planning  of 
household  electrical  equipment  for  a  given  family  of 
a  certain  size,  living  in  a  specific  house  and  with  de¬ 
finite  limitations  of  means  and  habits  of  living,  is  as 
important  an  aspect  of  merchandising  as  is  the  sale  it¬ 
self.  At  best  the  present  method  of  selling  undertakes 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Publicity  director  or  advertising  manager.  Can  handle  every 
pliase  of  advertising,  planning  and  art  direction.  Can  help  any 
store  in  its  selling.  C- 18-32. 

STORE  MANAGER 

A  young  man  who  has  had  four  years  experience  as  assist¬ 
ant  store  manager  is  desirous  of  a  position  as  store  manager. 
Besides  above  experience,  has  had  several  years  buying  ex¬ 
perience  with  one  of  New  England’s  larger  stores.  Experienced 
in  analysis  of  selling  and  non-selling  departments,  and  the 
installation  of  methods  whereby  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
— ^resulting  in  increase<l  customer  satisfaction — has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  .^Iso  experienced  as  advertising  copywriter.  C-15-32. 

CREDIT  MANAGER 

Ten  years  credit  and  collection  experience.  .\lso  knows  ad¬ 
vertising  and  can  fill  a  double  positiim  in  me<lium  sized  store. 
C-20-32. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager,  thorough  knowledge  art  work,  printing, 
copywriting  for  direct  mail,  newspapers  and  magazines.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  first  class  specialty  stores.  .\ge  40,  willing  to  go 
anywhere.  C-21-32. 
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only  the  education  of  the  consumer  to  one  new  piece  of 
equipment  at  a  time.  Never,  or  at  least  in  but  a  few 
instances,  has  the  department  store  attempted  to  go  to 
the  consumer  and  deal  with  her  problem  of  household 
equipment  in  a  manner  which  conceives  the  problem 
as  a  whole  and  not  by  the  piece.  Hence,  the  importance 
of  selling  a  complete  outfit,  not  one  piece,  is  em¬ 
phasized.  By  the  “piece  meal”  method,  it  took  years 
to  get  the  greatest  labor  saver  of  all — the  electric  iron 
— into  the  consciousness  of  housewives  of  this  country. 
By  the  same  piece  meal  method  it  would  take  50  years 
to  educate  the  average  family  to  the  standards  upon 
which  many  electrical  appliances  are  now  made. 
Seldom  has  a  department  store  promtion  of  electrical 
goods  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  “special.”  Seldom  has 
it  had  the  characteristics  of  continuous  promotion,  so 
essential  to  sound  sales  promotion.  Seldom  has  mer¬ 
chandising  “sense”,  based  on  consumer  needs,  been 
applied  to  the  department  store  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods.  It  is  folly  to  say  we  have  no  precedent  or 
that  information  is  not  available - the  real  informa¬ 

tion  is  to  be  found  in  consumer  requirements. 

The  cultivation  of  this  market  cannot  proceed  and 
progress  on  a  haphazard  basis.  The  department  store 
must  be  ready,  it  must  be  prepared  to  exploit  this  possi¬ 
ble  market.  This  demands  an  appreciation  of  the  market 
factors  involved  and  calls  for  an  intensive  study,  not 
only  of  local  markets  hut  of  the  store  itself.  What 
realignment  and  readjustment  are  necessary  within  the 
store  to  enable  it  to  promote  this  selling  opportunity? 
Is  the  salesforce  adequate’  Is  it  properly  trained?  Are 
other  sales  promotional  activities  geared  up  to  meet  this 
market?  Are  service  plans  and  finance  plans  adequate? 
Is  the  appliance  department  properly  organized?  Are 
the  g(X)ds  pro^oerly  displayed?  Is  the  idea  of  continu¬ 
ous  promotion  of  these  appliances  a  part  of  store  pol¬ 
icy? 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
prosperity  is  not  here,  because  so  many  business  men 
are  not  ready  for  prosi^erity.  This  thought  applies  to 
the  department  store  merchandising  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Here  we  have  a  great  market  but  are  the  stores 
ready  for  this  market? 


CONTROLLER 

Age  44,  married,  Protestant.  Thorouglily  familiar  with 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  expense  manual  and  methfxl  of  accounting, 
preparation  of  expense  budgets,  merchandise  control,  taxes, 
etc.  Best  of  references.  C-22-32. 

HEAD  OF  STOCK  OR  ORDERS— SELLING 
Have  had  full  charge  of  stock  and  order  departments,  also 
-selling  e.xperience — piece  ginxls,  furniture,  housefurnishings. 
C-23-32. 

DEPARTMENT  STOKE  EXECUTIX  E 
Young  merchant  with  20  years  experience  in  popular  price 
merchandising  desires  connection  with  aggressive  .store.  His 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  business.  Has  had  complete  charge  of  merchandising  ami 
buying  for  all  women’s  departments  also  boys’  clothing  ami 
men’s  furnishings.  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  many  problems  in 
retailing  today,  also  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  .satisfactory 
net  profit  under  present  conditions.  C-24-32. 

BUYER  OR  ASSISTANT  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Former  buyer  of  housewares,  toys,  sporting  gixxls,  luggage; 
also  New  York  Office  representative  for  same  lines;  under¬ 
stands  merchandising,  promotion  and  management ;  can  ably 
assist  a  busy  executive.  College  training ;  good  business  mlu- 
cation;  fourteen  years  experience  with  well-known  stores;  age 
37 :  excellent  record.  C- 12-32. 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania  faces  Pennsylvania 
Station  and  has  direct  connection  by 
underground  passage  with  the  station, 
subways  and  Hudson  Tubes. 


Pennsylvania  Hotel 

IS  THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  STATLERS  IN  BOSTON,  BUFFALO, 
CLEVELAND,  DETROIT,  ST.  LOUIS 
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Traffic  Topics 

(Continued  from  page  189) 

in  using  less  time  than  is  used,  probably,  in  another 
group. 

The  second  principle  on  which  our  bonus  system  is 
based  is  the  use  of  allowed  time,  which  makes  all 
achievements  of  various  marking  groups  strictly  com¬ 
parable.  The  beneficial  results  this  system  has  brought 
so  far  are,  first,  the  education  of  our  personnel  in  the 
idea  of  group  budgeting  or  group  efficiency.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  become  group  conscious.  We  find  that  as  far  as 
marking  is  concerned,  this  idea  of  group  consciousness 
is  raising  efficiency  more  than  the  idea  of  one  man 
who  is  very  efficient  and  whose  efficiency  probably  can 
be  consumed  by  the  other  people  who  continue  his 
operations. 

Interchange  of  Help 

We  have  an  increased  interchanging  of  help  between 
various  marking  groups.  This  interchanging  of  help 
becomes  absolutely  normal,  because  every  person  in 
charge  of  a  marking  group  is  trying  to  keep  his  people 
as  busy  as  he  can.  Every  extra  hour  spent  by  a  person 
in  his  group  is  charged  against  him  and  decreases  his 
efficiency.  So,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  a  particular  marking  group  is  trying  to 
transfer  any  help  he  can  spare  to  another  group. 

The  third  advantage  that  we  have  from  this  system, 
is  that  the  indexes  are  passing  more  promptly.  Any 
charge  in  labor  time  is  offset  by  a  production  credit, 
which  is  given  to  the  group  on  the  basis  of  merchandise 
marked.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  each  group  to  have 
invoices  marked,  checked  and  passed  out  of  the  mark¬ 
ing  division  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  offset  the 
labor  time  charge  by  the  credit  and  production. 

Checks  on  Efficiency 

We  not  only  establish  all  these  things,  but  we  are 
trying  to  use  them  as  a  practical  check,  and  we  really 
have  four  ways  of  checking.  We  have  a  check  on  gen¬ 
eral  receiving  management,  and  this  is  the  unit  cost 
check.  We  consider  that  this  is  a  check  on  general 
receiving  management,  not  on  each  particular  person 
in  charge  of  operations,  because  each  particular  operat¬ 
ing  executive  really  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
variations  in  wages. 

Our  second  check  is  on  an  operating  executive,  and 
this  is  the  actual  per  capita  production  in  his  group 
against  planned  production.  Our  third  check  is  a  check 
on  the  personnel  itself,  the  percentage  of  efficiency,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  thing  which  depends  mostly  on  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  actual  markers  and  checkers. 

Our  fourth  additional  check,  and  that  is  where  we 
lapse  into  the  old  habit,  is  made  by  constantly  keeping 
a  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  personnel  on  the 
same  work  last  year,  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  we  are  going  very  far  in  it.  We 
are  making  a  table  of  increases  and  decreases,  not  only 
in  each  particular  marking  group,  but,  whenever  possi¬ 
ble,  a  table  of  increases  and  decreases,  and  each  depart¬ 
ment  to  which  that  marker  or  checker  belongs. 

In  justification  of  an  increase  or  decrease,  we  use  a 
certain  set  efficiency.  If  we  establish  a  certain  efficiency 
for  that  period  we  hold  each  operating  executive  re¬ 
sponsible  for  keeping  up  with  the  pace. 
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And  now  we  come  to  an  important  phase  of  sales 
promotion  which  does  not  come  into  being  until  after 
it  is  all  over — ^the  alibi  session.  No  matter  how  success¬ 
ful  a  sale  may  be,  scmie  parts  of  it  will  be  ojHin  to 
criticism  and  some  divisions  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  excuses — or  at  least  give  reasons.  Old  Man 
Weather  is  our  favorite  recourse,  chiefly  because  he 
has  no  come-back ;  but  following  him  are  the  thousand 
(more  or  less)  good  old  stand-bys  which  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  other  side  of  the  ledger  is  just  as 
important,  i.  e.,  the  reasons  why  the  sales  promotion 
went  over  so  well.  Collected  information  about  events 
should  always  be  recorded  and  preserved,  as  we  only 
rise  to  success  from  the  stepping  stones  of  our  mis¬ 
takes.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  make  our  Christmas 
plans  in  January  of  every  year,  when  the  mistakes 
and  successes  of  the  preceding  season  are  still  fresh 
in  our  minds  and  when  we  are  sure  we  know  how  to 
improve  the  following  holiday  season. 

From  this  resume  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the 
three  P’s — Planning,  Preparation  and  Performance— 
you  will  agree  that  it  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who 
would  deny  the  service  division  a  sizeable  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  sales  promotion,  or  who  contends 
that  sales  promotion  ends  with  the  writing  of  an  ad  or 
the  purchase  of  a  manufacturer’s  close-out.  You  have 
heard  it  said  that  good  merchandise  at  the  right  price 
needs  neither  advertising  nor  service — that  is,  if  it  is 
sufficiently  good.  But  unfortunately  for  us,  merchan¬ 
dise  of  this  character  is  as  scarce  as  feathers  on  a  fish. 

Sale  promotion,  no  matter  how  elaborately  conceived, 
requires  the  benefit  of  expert  handling  and  efficient 
selling.  Buying  and  publicity  divisions  which  close  their 
eyes  to  this  are  liampering  their  own  activities  to  a 
degree  which  is  felt  all  the  way  through  to  the  store’s 
balance  sheet.  The  smartest  merchandise  managers  and 
the  most  wide-awake  publicity  men  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  enlist  the 
assistance  of  the  service  division.  They  do  not  dump 
the  problem  into  the  service  man’s  lap  with  a  “here-it- 
is,-I-gave-birth-to-it-but-you’ve-got-  to-  take-  care-  of-  it” 
attitude.  They  do  not  release  an  ad  unless  the  depart¬ 
ment  service  executive  gives  it  an  O.  K.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  buyer  has  all  the  brains  in  the  work 
but  they  do  believe  that  when  a  selling  division  is  sdd 
on  merchandise  and  on  an  ad,  that  they  will  sell  it 
even  if  they  have  to  start  writing  and  telephoning  to 
their  customers.  When  a  service  division  feels  respoi- 
sible  for  the  holding  of  a  sale  event  they  are  determined 
that  it  be  successful  out  of  sheer  pride  in  wanting  to 
show  that  they  were  right. 

Let  us  stop  blaming  poor  results  on  poor  service,  at 
least  until  service  is  brought  in  on  sales  promotion  at 
the  beginning  of  the  job.  Let  the  service  division  shart 
the  responsibility  for  results  but  do  not  make  a  praetkt 
of  “taxation  without  representation,’’  which  is  nothing 
more  than  blame  without  a  chance  to  play  the  game 
The  store  manager  is  willing  to  accept  his  share  oi 
the  responsibility,  if  you  give  him  a  chance.  His  sff' 
vice  superintendents,  his  section  supervisors  and  te 
salespeople  are  all  glad  to  do  their  part  in  preparioi 
a  successful  sales  promotion.  What  they  object  to  moa 
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strenuously  is  the  all-too- frequent  attitude  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sale  being  due  entirely  to  the  “marvellous  mer¬ 
chandise,”  and  an  unsuccessful  one  to  “poor  service.” 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  this  plea,  as  we  are 
all  working  in  the  last  analysis  for  one  result — suc¬ 
cessful,  profitable  operation — and  while  it  may  be  true 
that  too  many  cooks  make  a  mess  of  things,  the  other 
old  ma:<im  about  the  cabbageheads  is  just  as  pertinent. 
Merchandising  and  publicity  must  make  service  a  full 
partner,  not  a  junior  partner,  in  sales  promotion. 


Controllers’  Forum 

(Continued  from  page  198) 

of  the  two.  Department  stores  now  may  be  doing  a 
good  job  of  merchandising  as  it  relates  to  the  selection 
of  individual  items,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  are 
doing  a  poor  job  of  merchandfsing  as  it  relates  to  the 
department  store  as  an  institution.  The  department 
store’s  major  merchandising  problem  is  the  problem  of 
determining  how,  and  where,  and  to  what  degree  the 
department  store  type  of  distribution  service  is  needed 
by  consumers  today.  What  jobs  can  the  chains  do  more 
satisfactorily  than  the  department  stores?  What  jobs 
can  the  outlying  branch  stores  do  better  than  the  down¬ 
town  department  stores?  Consider  present  conditions 
of  home  life,  urban  transportation,  motor  traffic,  store 
size  and  layout,  and  delivery  difficulties.  Under  these 
conditions,  for  what  articles  at  what  prices  do  cus¬ 
tomers  want  the  sort  of  distribution  service  oflFered  by 
department  stores,  including  attentive  personal  selling, 
attractive  or  luxurious  store  interiors,  charge  accounts, 
delivery  service,  the  liberal  return  privilege?  For  what 
items  in  what  price  ranges  do  customers  prefer  to 
forego  these  expensive  services  in  order  to  effect  price 
savings  ? 

Of  course  there  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  very 
substantial  demand  for  department  store  service.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  the  trade  should  be  most  careful 
about  adding  to  existing  downtown  department  store 
plant,  about  doing  anything  which  will  reduce  further 
the  size  of  the  average  sale,  or  about  anything  which 
will  increase  the  expense  per  transaction.  Considered, 
intelligent,  but  yet  vigorous  action  is  called  for  to  re¬ 
duce  the  expense  per  transaction,  but  chiefly  to  raise 
the  average  sale  by  emphasizing  the  more  expensive 
merchandise  which  is  best  adapted  to  department  store 


CONTROLLER  OR  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Twelve  years’  practical  experience  in  management  and  con¬ 
trol  of  department  stores.  With  last  employer  six  years,  first 
as  controller  then  adding  responsibilities  of  assistant  general 
manager.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  every  phase  of  store  oper¬ 
ation.  Desires  affiliation  with  progressive  store.  Location  not 
important  factor.  Best  references,  age  37,  married.  C- 14-32. 

FOR  SALE 

Monarch  Jewelry  Marking  Machine,  latest  model,  practically 
brand  new-^^0.00.  C-lS-32. 

National  Cash  Register  —  fumed  oak  cabinet  type,  nine 
drawers,  fourteen  reels,  electric,  8^4  years  old,  good  condition. 
$450.00.  C-21-32. 

Five  model  No.  125  Measuregraphs ;  also  five  small  National 
Cash  Registers,  and  four  Cabinet  Style  Registers,  with  two, 
four  and  six  drawers.  All  in  first  class  condition.  Will  sell 
for  best  offer  obtainable.  C-22-32. 


LUXURIOUS 
LIVING 
AS  LOW  AS 
$3  A  DAY  .  $17  A  WEEK 

Tower  Rooms  20th  to  35th  Floors  $4  A  Day  $25  A  Week 


All  Rates  Include  Continental  Breakfast 

Served  through  special  recess  in  your  door.  Kept  hot  in  thennoa 
jug.  Ready  for  you  when  you’re  ready  for  it,  without  waiter 
to  interrupt  yon  or  to  tip. 


A  Library  Richly  Stocked  with  Volumes  Old  &  New 

Quiet,  luxuriously  appointed,  the  Barbizon-Plaza  library  it  the 
ideal  room  for  browsing  or  research. 


Refreshments  Are  Served  at  Mezzanine  Concerts 

Every  evening  our  own  String  Quartet,  with  guest  artist,  plays 
on  the  mezzanine,  while  guests  are  served  with  refreshments, 
with  the  hotel’s  compliments. 


Bridge  and  Backgammon  Club  Is  Open  To  Guests 

The  guest  privileges  include  admission  to  bridge  and  backgam¬ 
mon  club,  and  to  the  card  and  game  rooms. 


Cafe  De  Barbizon  for  Luncheon  and  Dinner 

Charming  restaurant,  modern  as  to  decoration,  niorlerate  as  to 
price.  French  as  to  cuisine.  The  luncheon  at  85  cents  and 
dinner  at  $1.25  are  superb. 


Gallery 


Current  Exhibitions 


There  is  always  an  interesting  exhibition  of  modern  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  charming  gallery. 


Musical  Es  In  The  Concert  Hall 

Distinguished  artists  are  engaged  to  entertain  our  guests  in 
the  classic  Concert  Hall. 


The  Sky  Salon  For 


Basking 


No_  nwd  for  a  trip  South  to  bask  _  in  the  health-giving,  re¬ 
vivifying  rays  of  the  sun.  Lie  out  in  the  open  air  or  under 
healthful  glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 


Topical 


glass,  forty  stories  above  the  clamor,  and  relax  happily. 

Talks  By  Eminent  Contemporaries 


Every  Friday  night  there  is  a  talk  given  by  a  famous  lecturer, 
author  or  columnist.  Speakers  this  season  included  Lowell 
Thomas,  Carveth  Wells.  _  Dr.  I.awrence  McKinley  Gould,  John 
Vassos.  Sponsored  by  Library-Book  Shop. 

Saddle  Horses  Brought  To  The  Door 

With  the  Park  and  a  horse  at  the  front  door,  riding  becomes 
an  easily  accomplished  fact.  The  rates  are  very  reasonable. 

Radio  In  Every  Room  Every  Room  With  Bath 

VVe  will  lie  delighted  to  conduct  you  on  a  personal  tour  of 
inspection,  completely  without  obligation. 

Send  for  Booklet  SRB-  or  phone  Cl  rcle  7-7000  for  information 

BARBIZON-PIAZ^  HOTEL 

101  WEST  58th  STREET,  Central  Park  South,  N.  Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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RESUME 


The  law  makers  are  very  busy  these  days  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Association  to  set  forth  the 
viewpoint  of  merchants  on  a  variety  of  problems.  (See 
pages  137-40) 

The  convention  was  a  very  real  success  and  plans  for 
the  new  year  of  Association  activities  hold  forth  prom¬ 
ise  of  valuable  achievements.  {See  pages  140-6) 

President  O’Connell  attacks  current  retailing  prob¬ 
lems  w’th  an  insight  and  thoroughness  which  make  his 
leadership  of  great  value  to  the  entire  Craft.  (See 
page  147) 

Speaking  “from  a  merchant’s  window,’’  Mr.  Straus 
sees  the  necessity  for  a  higher  markon  and,  among 
other  important  suggestions,  unemployment  reserves. 
{See  page  149) 

Major  Namm  speaks  from  experience,  not  from 
theory  merely,  on  the  value  of  personnel  work.  {See 
page  151) 

‘S? 

Cooperation  between  consumer  and  retailer  groups 
can  be  of  great  benefit  to  both.  {See  page  152) 

Clear  thinking  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  factors 
in  clearing  up  present  difficulties.  Dr.  Haney’s  analysis 
of  the  economic  situation  is  forceful  and  clean-cut. 
(5'^^  page  153) 

Every  merchant  who  wishes  to  succeed  must  con¬ 
stantly  keep  before  him  the  question  “What  do  my 
customers  want?’’  Dr.  Gilbreth  sheds  light  on  this 
query.  {See  page  155) 

The  Harvard  Bureau  has  been  gathering  retailing 
statistics  for  years.  This  interpretation  of  their  signifi¬ 
cance  should  not  be  missed.  {See  page  158) 


Controllers — note  the  date  for  submitting  essays  fofi^ 
The  Ernest  Katz  Award  Essay  Contest.  {See  page  1M)[ 

The  market  for  electrical  merchandise  affords  gmt 
possibilities.  {See  page  163) 

% 

A  seasoning  of  wit  makes  retailing  facts  more  pal^ 
able — and  easier  to  remember.  {See  page  165) 

The  May  Calendar  can  serve  as  a  program,  or  a  check 
list,  for  sales  promotion  departments.  {See  page  167) 

Ways  of  adapting  the  technique  of  larger  stores  to  I 
those  of  smaller  volume,  as  well  as  discussions  of  ideas 
which  apply  only  to  smaller  units,  will  be  presented  in 
this  new  department.  {See  page  170) 

The  sales  promotion  value  of  store  windows  is  gain¬ 
ing  increased  recognition  during  this  testing  period. 
{See  page  171) 

% 

Tact  and  imagination  are  necessary  in  dealing  witk 
people.  {See  page  175) 

If  you  buy  right,  selling  is  a  simpler  task  and  mark- 
downs  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Some  guidinf 
principles  for  correct  buying  are  succinctly  set  forfi 
here.  {See  page  177) 

Spring  fashions — from  Paris  and  from  New  York. 
{See  page  180) 

When  operating  costs  have  to  be  reduced,  consoli¬ 
dated  delivery  hmds  out  possibilities  ^vorth  studyinf^ 
{See  page  182) 

“Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle’’  and  so  the  economic* 
possible  in  the  traffic  department  should  not  be 
neglected.  {See  pages  185  and  189) 
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